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THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.  CLXV. —  What  is  the  Nature  of  the  Nerve  Power  t — lis  Action  on  our 
Bodies  under  the  various  Stimuli  :  its  Power  over  the  Contraction  of  the 
Muscles  :  the  Influence  of  prolonged  Inspiration  in  curing  Diseases  and 
giving  Strength  to  the  Body  ;  and  how  does  it  compare  with  other  Systems 
of  Cure  ^ 

The  brain  is  the  electric  battery  :  the  nerves  the  telegraph  :  the  face 
the  dial  plate  of  the  soul. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  power  that  holds  us  in  just  relation 
with  the  universe  1  What  is  the  origin  of  that  force  that  marshals  into 
life  the  plastic  atoms  of  the  insect,  and  sends  it  forth  murmuring  on  its 
perfumed  way  into  the  glancing  sunbeam  1  What  causes  the  forest  to 
reecho  with  the  voice  of  the  feathered  songster  1  What  is  it  that  sends 
up  from  the  depths  of  the  troubled  and  frigid  ocean  the  mighty  breathings 
of  the  great  leviathan,  with  his  heat-producing  heart  1  What  animates 
the  ponderous  elephant,  as  he  moves  majestic  over  the  plains ;  or  the  lithe 
tiger  and  the  lordly  lion,  as  they  leap  tremendous,  and  make  the  heart 
falter  in  its  beat,  by  their  unearthly  roar  ?  We  have  watched,  with 
microscopic  eye,  the  earliest  indication  of  life  in  the  egg  or  the  womb, 
before  the.  formation  of  a  visible  nerve  ;  we  have  seen  the  willing  atoms 
obey  the  unchangeable  law  of  creative  power,  with  the  same  precision 
that  the  living  and  independent  creature,  under  the  influence  of  its  nerves, 
performs  its  voluntary  and  appropriate  actions.  We  feel  that  all  our 
reliable  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  nerve  power,  can  only  com- 
mence in  the  second  stage  of  animal  existence. 

We  receive  the  palpitating  creature  perfect  from  the  hand  of  nature. 
We  interrogate  and  catechise  its  nervous  convulsions,  as  we  expose  and 

subject  its  muscles  and  their  animating  threads  to  our  knife;  but  we  only 
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approximate  the  truth  in  our  experiments  on  animals.  We  must  verify 
our  observations  by  the  appreciative  and  intelligent  utterance  of  our  own 
species,  as  sickness  or  casualty  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  our 
theories  by  analogy,  or  prove  them  by  facts.  It  is  this  necessity  that 
gives  the  medical  philosopher  the  character  of  impassive  want  of  feeling, 
when  he  is  entitled  to  esteem  and  respect  for  his  quiet  investigation  ;  for 
he  well  knows,  and  by  virtue  of  his  daily  pursuits,  has  ever  present  to 
his  remembrance,  the  conviction  that  he,  too,  is  but  another  atom  on  the 
shore  of  time,  to  be  swept  into  that  great  ocean  of  death  beyond.  Let 
us  calmly,  then,  read  with  himi  from  the  page  of  nature,  even  her  cry  of 
agony,  and  endeavor  to  gather  truths  that  may  serve  us  in  attaining  the 
legitimate  period  of  our  limited  existence,  when  we  can  calmly  take  our 
appointed  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  fate. 

Although  electricity  will  produce  most  of  the  phenomena  of  muscular 
life,  even  in  the  body  recently  dead,  and  upon  muscles  governed  by  a 
nerve  detached  from  its  natural  connections  with  the  still  living  animal, 
still  there  is  one  experiment  that  would  seem  conclusively  to  prove  that 
electricity  is  not  the  sole  power  that  governs  our  bodies.  When  a  ligature 
is  tightly  drawn  around  a  nerve,  its  functions,  as  a  conductor  of  nerve 
power,  are  paralyzed  ;  it  can  no  longer  animate  the  muscle  to  motion, 
whilst  it  is  still  capable  of  conveying  electricity  !  This  would  seem  to  be 
conclusive,  that  some  other  property  was  possessed  by  the  nerves  ; 
moreover,  mechanical  and  chemical  irritants,  will  cause  contractions  of 
those  muscles  governed  by  the  nerve  to  which  the  irritation  is  applied. 
This  is  the  way  that  anatomists  have  discovered  the  functions  of  the 
various  nerves.  Even  the  criminal,  when  recently  executed,  and  still 
possessing  warmth  and  pliancy,  can  be  made  to  exercise  the  muscles  of 
respiration,  and  of  the  face  and  limbs ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  most  emphatic 
and  expressive  manner,  when  the  various  nerves  governing  the  muscles 
appropriated  to  perform  those  movements,  are  subjected  to  galvanic 
action.  We  shall  treat  of  this  extensively  in  another  article  in  this  num- 
ber, when  speaking  of  galvanism  as  a  curative  agent. 

Our  present  object  will  be  chiefly  to  show  the  influence  of  the  natural 
stimuli  on  the  nerves  and  contractility  of  the  muscles,  and  their  power 
of  preserving  and  restoring  health,  but  in  a  special  manner- the  influence 
of  prolonged  respiration,  for  several  minutes  at  a  time  each  day.  We 
have  observed  enough,  and  are  prepared  to  show  from  data,  sufiicient  to 
prove  to  any  intelligent  observer,  that  it  will  prove  more  effective  in 
restoring  lost  or  fuling  health,  than  any  other  means  ^vhatever,  even  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  conscientious  and  intellectual  man  ;  and  that  when 
compared  to  the  various  other  suggestions  that  have  bfeen  dignified  with 
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the  names  of  systems  or  pathles,  they  shrink  into  immeasurable  littleness 
behind  the  hungry  and  heartless  faces  of  the  impostors  who  have  palmed 
them  upon  a  thoughtless  world.  If  the  person  who  reads  this  be  easily 
smitten  with  a  name,  let  him  call  it  Ventupathy  ;  but  think  not  that  it  is 
a  new  pathy.  No,  no ;  it  is  as  old  as  the  moment  when  God  breathed 
the  breath  of  life  into  the  nostrils  of  our  great  progenitor.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  it  should  be  prescribed  by  a  solemn-looking  gentleman  in 
black,  in  cabalistic  characters  and  bad  Latin,  and  purchased  of  an  ignorant 
apothecary,  or  dispensed  from  a  little  bottle  of  attenuated  falsehood,  or 
soaked  and  drenched  into  your  feeble  carcass  with  a  dirty  wet  sheet.  It 
costs  none  of  these  humiliating  sacrifices  to  ignorance  and  rascality.  You 
take  It  from  the  same  glorious  source  whence  the  eagle  gets  it,  as  he 
sails  under  its  life-inspiring  influence,  on  unwearied  wing  across  the  rolling 
deep,  and  screams  wildly  his  cry  of  delight  to  the  great  source  of  his 
power, 

From  the  moment  when  the  first  impression  of  the  air  on  the  infant's 
skin  causes  the  first  effort  of  the  muscles  that  raise  its  ribs  and  lets  into 
its  lungs  the  life-continuing  and  nerve-restoring  fluid,  to  the  last  sigh  that 
escapes  us  in  death,  there  is  not  a  moment  in  which  we  are  not  reminded 
of  the  power  of  this  great  renovator  of  life.  Let  us  but  enter  a  close  and 
unventilated  room — let  us  be  for  even  a  few  moments  engaged  in  ani- 
mated conversation — let  any  depressing  emotion  overtake  us,  and  we  are 
reminded  by  the  involuntary  sigh,  that  nature  required  more  of  her 
renovator.  The  sigh  is  but  a  long  and  convulsive  inspiration,  to  make  up 
for  the  partial  inflation  of  the  lungs,  or  the  reception  into  them  of  air  too 
highly  charged  with  the  carbon  exhaled  from  the  lungs  of  the  occupant  of 
a  close  room,  or  a  large  assemblage  in  a  public  congregation. 

The  lassitude  and  exhaustion  so  invariably  consequent  on  these  occa- 
sions, is  generally  ascribed  to  weariness  of  the  subject  or  simple  fatigue, 
which,  with  almost  every  one,  signifies  nothing  beyond  the  simple  word 
which  expresses  the  feeling.  Now,  let  us  for  one  moment  examine  the 
steps  nature  takes  to  restore  us  after  one  of  these  periods  of  exhaustion. 
We  do  not  desire  quiet ;  on  the  contrary,  relief  is  felt  by  walking.  We 
cannot  walk  or  use  any  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  without  an  increased 
supply  of  air.  "  Let  me  have  a  good  sniff*  of  the  air,"  says  one.  "  How 
delightful  is  the  glorious  air,"  says  another,  &c.  &c.  Soon  the  sense  of 
muscular  exhaustion  vanishes,  the  headache  departs,  the  ideas  become 
quicker,  and  the  person,  if  he  possessed  an  inventive  or  inquiring  mind, 
would  have  made  a  discovery  of  priceless  value.  He  has  only  to  reduce 
this  little  hint  to  a  system,  and  he  would  be  saved  many  a  headache  and 
fit  of  indigestion  ;  for  the  want  of  air,  though  it  first  shows  itself  in  the 
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debility  of  the  muscles,  will  soon  reach  the  stomach,  bowels  and  liver, 
and  thus  cut  off  the  other  great  source  of  strength,  viz.,  a  wholesome 
digestion.     The  person  will  become  a  dyspeptic. 

Hear  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  physiologist :  "  There  can  be  no  question  that 
in  the  living  body,  the  energy  of  muscular  contraction  is  determined  by 
the  supply  of  arterial  blood  which  the  muscle  receives.  It  is  well  known, 
that  when  a  ligature  is  applied  to  a  large  artery  in  the  human  subject, 
there  is  not  only  the  deficiency  of  sensibility  in  the  surface,  but  also  a 
partial  or  complete  suspension  of  muscular  power,  until  the  collateral 
circulation  is  established" — i.  e.,  till  other  small  vessels  coming  off  from 
the  trunk  that  is  tied  beyond,  or  on  the  heart  side  of  the  ligature,  are 
forced  to  enlarge,  by  the  wants  of  the  limb  from  which  the  blood  has 
been  cut  off,  and  by  the  action  of  the  heart. 

The  influence  of  this  supply  of  arterial  blood  is  twofold.  It  supplies 
material  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  of  the  limb,  to  which  the  artery 
is  distributed  ;  and  it  furnishes  (what  is,  perhaps,  more  immediately 
necessary)  the  supply  of  oxygen,  required  for  that  change  in  the  tissue, 
which,  doubtless,  accompanies  every  action  of  the  body,  and  which  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  its  contractile  force.  "  As  all  this  oxygen 
is  taken  through  the  lungs,  w^e  should  expect  to  find  a  very  close  corre- 
spondence between  the  amount  of  muscular  power  developed  in  an  animal 
and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  in  its  respiration,"  All  experience 
proves  this.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  inconceivable  velocity  of  move- 
ment in  the  wings  of  insects  and  birds :  the  bee  and  the  mosquito — the 
humming-bird  and  the  sea-bird — which  remain,  with  few  intervals,  for  an 
entire  day  on  the  wing  !  We  know  that  they  are  rapid  breathers,  and 
we  know  that  the  muscles  could  not  move  without  a  constant  renovation 
by  oxygen.  Of  course  the  supply  must  be  proportionate  to  the  demand 
of  their  constant  exertion.  The  heart  itself,  and  all  the  chief  muscles  of 
organic  life,  as  well  as  the  great  circular  muscles  which  close  the  bowel 
and  bladder,  furnish  two  other  examples  of  muscles  in  constant  action  ; 
and  both  equally  dependent  on  a  constant  supply  of  blood  ;  the  former 
will  continue  to  move,  and  the  latter  to  close  the  bowel,  long  afler  the 
muscles  are  powerless,  from  difficult  breathing.  This  is  a  wise  provision 
of  nature,  originating  in  their  greater  irritability  and  capacity  for  stimu- 
lation, by  blood  containing  less  oxygen ;  were  they  not  so  susceptible, 
often  in  cases  of  fainting,  the  person  would  die,  because  the  heart's  action 
cannot  be  entirely  intermitted  but  a  very  few  seconds,  without  imminent 
fear  of  death.  Even  in  cases  of  apparently  profound  fainting,  there  is  yet 
a, little  motion,  and  nature,  by  incapacitating  the  person  from  standing, 
gives  the  greatest  facility  for  the  blood  to  resume  its  flow  and  the  heart 
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its  action,  because  blood  can  flow  along  a  horizontal  tube,  when,  of  course, 
it  could  not  rise  against  its  own  gravity  when  the  person  has  fainted. 

We  have  only  to  study  the  results  of  the  moral  emotion,  familiarly 
called  "  low  spirits,"  to  see  the  influence  of  full  inhalations  on  the  heart's 
action.  That  organ  is  immediately  dependent  on  the  blood  for  its  stimu- 
lus to  action,  just  in  proportion  as  the  blood  demands  a  rapid , transmission 
through  its  four  chambers,  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs,  precisely 
in  proportion  to  the  vigor  of  the  heart's  contraction.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  heart  be  deprived  of  blood  from  fainting,  or  poisoned  with  car- 
bon ;  in  either  case,  it  immediately  responds  to  the  unwonted  condition. 

Dr.  Cartwright,  of  New  Orleans,  has  lately  been  making  some  very 
remarkable  experiments  on  the  alligator,  to  prove  the  lungs  to  be  the  true 
motor  power  of  the  blood.  They  are  of  a  most  impressive  character  as 
detailed  by  him  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  quite  unnecessary  to  prove  what  no 
one,  since  the  time  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  has 
denied  ; — the  lungs,  of  course,  furnish  the  power  of  the  heart's  action,  by 
oxygenating  its  blood.  By  the  power  inherent  in  the  heart,  it  will  still 
continue  to  contract,  though  more  and  more  feebly  for  some  time, 
even  after  the  windpipe  has  been  tied ;  but,  like  a  person  deprived  of 
food,  it  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  in  its  pulsations,  till  death  occurs 
from  starvation. 

A  good  deal  of  speculation  has  been  spent  upon  the  comparative  value, 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  of  the  nerve  power,  when  com 
pared  to  the  oxygen  imparted  by  the  lungs.  Benjamin  Brodie  tried  the 
experiment  of  tying  all  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  in  a  dog, 
and  then  cutting  off  the  head,  so  that  there  could  be  no  influence  of  the 
nerves  of  the  brain,  nor  even  of  the  nerves  of  respiration,  exerted  on  the 
lungs;  nevertheless,  this  animal  continued  to  bx'eathe  for  two  hours  and  a 
half,  under  the  process  of  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  with  a  bellows  ; — 
so  that  it  would  seem  that  respiration  was  more  immediately  important 
to  life  than  the  nerves  themselves.  Of  course,  the  organic  nerves 
remained  in  this  experiment,  and  the  reader  must  remember  that  the 
heart  has  inherent  life,  derived  from  the  Great  First  Cause,  whilst  in  the 
womb  and  long  before  respiration  can  take  place.  [See  our  account  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  living  animal  tissues,  in  the  last  Feb.  number.] 
It  will,  therefore,  be  remembered  by  the  unprofessional  reader,  that  the 
blood  itself  must  contain  the  only  stimulus  for  the  heart's  muscular 
action,  before  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  movements  of  independent 
life.  The  heart  can  receive  no  direct  stimulus  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
before  birth,  as  the  child,  when  enclosed  in  the  womb,  does  not  breathe  at 
all ;  it  receives  its  oxygen  and  blood  from  the  mother.     It  is  only  when 
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increased  motion  requires  extra  stimulation,  that  wq  are  obliged  to 
breathe  rapidly,  as  can  soon  be  proved  when  we  are  compelled  to  flee 
from  danger  or  pursuit. 

Here  might  come  in  legitimately  the  subject  of  alcoholic  stimulation. 
Every  physiologist  knows,  and  we  have,  in  preceding  articles,  extensively 
set  forth  the  fact,  that  fat  and  spirituous  drinks  afford  hydrogen  for  the 
iungs ;  and  that  gas,  when  associated  with  oxygen,  forms  the  elements  of 
the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  without  which  none  of  the  more  solid  con- 
stituents could  circulate  throughout  the  body.  We  do  not  intend  yet, 
however,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  spirituous  drinks.  Enough  has  been 
thoughtlessly  written  on  that  subject,  to  astonish  the  physiologist  at  the 
ignorance  and  boldness  of  the  writers. 

Whoever  ascends  a  hill  without  paying  attention  to  his  respiration,  will 
find  that  he  will  be  fatigued  in  a  precise  ratio  with  the  deficiency  of  air  he 
allows  himself  In  all  the  movements  of  mechanical  life,  and  in  running 
and  swimming,  the  same  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  Partial  respiration 
only  admits  the  inflation  of  the  upper  half,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  of 
each  lung ;  whilst  the  whole  of  each  lobe  was  intended  by  nature  to 
perform  full  duty,  if  the  air  cells  are  not  compressed  with  tubercular 
matter  deposited  between  them — see  the  article  on  Consumption  in  the 
March  number  for  1849 — or  solidified  by  other  deposits  from  the 
blood,  the  result  of  neglected  inflammation.  It  will,  therefore,  most 
assuredly  be  found,  that  sedentary  people,  such  as  sewing  men  and 
women,  book-keepers,  schoolmasters  and  students,  who  are  almost  habit- 
ually poor  breathers,  measure  less  around  the  lungs,  and  are  far  more 
easilv  fatigued,  than  those  whose  avocations  demand  free  exertions,  more 
especially  in  the  open  air.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  benefit  derived  from 
riding  on  horseback  and  driving  out  in  the  morning  air  when  the  person 
has  breakfasted,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  is  well  protected,  so  as  to 
diffuse  the  blood  over  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  thus  avoid  loading  the 
internal  organs  with  it.  Our  cunning  friends  of  the  water-cure  establish- 
ments well  know  this  ;  some  of  them  are  wise  enough  to  compel  their 
patients  to  run  and  go  up  hills  ;  and  some  patients  who  have  been 
advised  by  honest  physicians,  have  had  manly  resolution  enough  to  drive 
a  cart  or  a  stage-coach,  and  thus  have  whipped  up  the  waning  life- 
powers,  exhausted  by  confinement  or  dissipation. 

Dr.  James  Stewart,  of  this  city,  the  author  of  a  beautiful  little  tract  or. 
Consumption,  already  often  alluded  to  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal, 
informed  me,  that  after  his  fortieth  year,  when  the  bony  framework  of  the 
bodv  is  usually  supposed  to  be  permanently  set  for  life,  he  increased  the 
capacity  of  his  chest  over  throe  inches,  by  forcing  himself  to     show  to 
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those  patients  whose  lungs  he  was  obliged  to  examine  for  life  insurance, 
what  he  meant  by  a  full  inspiration.  The  reader  will  observe  that  those 
whose  lives  are  to  be  insured,  naust  have  sound  lungs  as  well  as  other 
organs ;  and  if  they  cannot  inflate  them  fully,  they  are  supposed  to  have 
disease,  such  as  tubercles,  or  else  condensation  of  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  called  hepatization — from  Hepar,  the  liver ;  because  the  lungs 
assume  the  solidity  and  appearance  of  liver. 

Some  fifteen  years  since,  when  attending  a  Dr.  Sutherland,  of  this  city, 
then  often  called  "  the  breathing  doctor,"  for  a  lingering  consumptive 
affection,  I  witnessed  the  surprising  results  of  prolonged  respiration,  in  a 
number  of  patients  afflicted  with  dyspepsia  and  numerous  other  com- 
plaints. Their  sole  treatment  consisted  in  passing  a  handkerchief  about 
the  lowxr  portion  of  the  chest,  for  no  other  earthly  reason  than  to  convince 
them  there  was  some  peculiar  art  in  the  process  ;  and  then  slowly  and 
fully  inspiring  air  into  the  lungs,  and  as  slowly  expiring  it.  This  process 
was  continued  for  several  days,  and  the  patient  amused  with  the  Doctor's 
earnest  conversation,  and  then  dismissed,  with  instructions  to  continue  the 
process  for  several  weeks,  and  to  resume  it  whenever  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  returned.  Hundreds  have  felt  the  benefit  of  this  simple,  yet 
most  efficient  passive  exercise.  It  is  the  sole  explanation  of  Rammage's 
breathing  tube,  and  the  one  sold  by  that  celebrated  rascal  in  Broadway, 
with  his  other  miiserable  trumpery  and  slops. 

And  what  does  prolonged  respiration  do,  but  send  an  increased  supply 
of  the  life  force  to  every  muscle  in  the  body  1  What  sustains  the  glorious 
eagle,  as  he  sails  on  unwearied  wing,  and  bathed  with  that  ocean  of  life- 
giving  force,  day  after  day,  even  to  a  hundred  years  of  existence  ?  I 
stand  upon  the  mountain  top  and  shout  for  freedom,  mid  the  grand  wild 
wind  that  wanders  where  it  will.  The  air  inspires  me ;  my  muscles  have 
gathered  their  life-force  by  the  exertion ;  my  perception  of  God's  goodness 
is  quickened  ;  and,  as  I  feel  the  warm  current  of  life  run  through  my 
frame,  my  thoughts  enlarge  their  sphere,  my  benevolence  expands,  and 
I  scorn  the  contemptible  trickery  of  my  profession,  and  wonder  that  one 
can  be  found  so  base  or  so  thoughtless,  as  to  oppose  the  instruction  of  the 
people  in  the  laws  that  govern  their  existence.  Be  strong,  then,  in  mind 
and  body  ;  be  strong  ;  your  ynuscular  contraction  governed  by  air  and  the 
nerve-power,  is  the  great  index  of  the  human  temperament.  It  is  printed 
by  the  finger  of  God  upon  the  face  of  man,  as  the  expression  of  his  power 
over  animate  and  inanimate  nature.  It  plows  the  ground  ;  it  builds  the 
ship  ;  it  hurls  back  the  oppressor.  It  yields  up  to  the  physiognomist  the 
covert  purpose  of  the  villain,  as  its  tell-tale  lines  lurk  about  the  eye.  It 
impresses  the  countenance  of  the  upright  man  with  his  letter  of  credit  and 
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bond  of  sympathy  with  hi.^  fellows.  Its  absence,  also,  is  expressive.  It 
speaks  to  the  lover  the  impression  on  the  heart  of  his  mistress.  It  tells 
the  n:iother's  new-found  life,  when  she  hears  the  first  cry  of  her  infant.  It 
assures  us  of  the  Christian's  hope,  when  the  Ihies  of  agony  relax  into 
peaceful  radiance — as  the  life-spark  is  restored  to  the  great  undiminished 
source  whence  it  derived  its  being. 


Art.  CLXVI. — Deputation  of  the  Academy,  the  University  Medical  Depart- 
ment^ and  the  Hospital^  to  the  Editor''s  Table  ;  a  new  Classification  of  the 
Brethren  ;  Dr.  Muscijmlus  ;  Dr.  Gallipagos  ;  Dr.  Meleagro  ;  the  great 
surgical  Mummy  :  an  Exhumation. 

"The  best  of  them  are  but  shadows,  and  the  worse  no 
"Worse,  if  imagination  amend  them." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  what  singular  antics  the  imagination  will  play 
with  us  when  only  partially  awake.  It  would  seem  that  in  proportion  to 
the  aerial  and  worthless  character  of  the  subject,  it  will  continue  to  haunt 
you,  and,  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp  or  any  other  phosphoric  illusion,  bob 
about  in  the  convolutions  of  your  cranial  contents,  assuming  such  fantastic 
shapes,  "  mere  children  of  an  idle  brain,  begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy, 
and  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,"  that  you  find  it  as  difficult  when 
you  awake,  to  collect  them,  as  the  child  would  to  gather  the  bubbles  on 
the  stream,  as  it  flows  by  its  feet. 

We  had  a  rare  vision  the  other  night,  that  had  its  origin,  doubtless,  like 
those  other  bubbles,  from  some  morbid  mental  product  beneath  the 
muddy  stream  of  an  imagination,  disturbed  by  an  evening's  medical  con- 
versation with  several  specimens  of  our  distinguished  brethren.  It  may 
have  been,  however,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  exercise  of  the  nerves, 
from  observing  the  gastronomic  efforts  of  one  of  the  gentlemen,  whose 
dietetic  education  was  of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  that  he  persisted 
in  eating  boiled  cabbage  and  woodcock  off  the  same  plate ;  and  when  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  discussing  the  classic  bi-valve,  our  aesthetic 
gentleman  preferred  pork  and  beans  ! 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  drowsy  god 
soon  began  to  play  bo-peep  with  us  ;  our  naps  were  varied  by  the 
plaintive  music  of  an  instrument,  not  quite  as  melodious  as  the  harp  of 
Memnon,  nor  yet  of  David  ;  and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
Saul  would  have  been  material) v  btnieftted  in  concentratinij  his  mental 
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machinery  by  its  help.  We  have  been  wont,  in  our  grim  efforts  to 
preserve  our  well-known  amiability,  to  answer  jocosely  the  kind  inquiry 
at  the  breakfast  table,  respecting  our  rest,  that  the  iEolian  attachment  to 
our  chamber — or,  in  other  words,  our  neighbor's  whirligig  chimney-top — 
was  in  full  blast  under  a  north-wester,  and  that  our  rest  had  been  rather 
furtive.  Our  neighbor  himself  does  not  seem  to  mind  it :  he  looks 
decidedly  unconscious  o'  mornings  of  its  midnight  harmonies ;  but  then  he 
neither  practices  surgery  nor  writes  the  Scalpel ;  besides,  he  has  a  plum  ; 
and,  it  may  be,  is  so  judicious  as  not  to  patronize  the  bi- valve  at  night. 

A  blessed  nap  of  unusual  length,  had,  at  last,  "  laid  its  soft  attachment 
on  our  senses,"  when  we  heard  a  gentle  rat-tat,  rat-tat-tat,  in  our  ear,  and 
a  small  piping  voice,  that  seemed,  "  in  our  mind's  eye,  Horatio,"  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  sweet  little  silken  creature,  timidly  addressed  us  from  the 
table  at  our  bedside,  as  one  of  a  deputation  from  the  '  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,'  to  introduce  some  of  his  distinguished  brethren  to  our 
editorial  notice,  with  the  hope  of  effecting  a  compromise  and  cessation  of 
hostilities,  in  order  more  effectually  to  preserve  the  '  dignity  of  the 
profession.'  This  was  delivered  with  such  delightful  modesty,  and  the 
little  gentleman  had  such  twinkling  and  lovely  black  eyes,  that  our  atten- 
tion was  directed  entirely  to  his  expressive  little  face.  So  delighted  was 
1  with  his  appearance,  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  desired  him  to  be 
seated,  and  inquired  his  name.  As  I  did  so,  I  observed  that  he  was  clad 
in  a  silky  suit  of  grey,  and  stood  rather  awkwardly  upon  his  legs  for  so 
charming  a  little  fellow,  holding  his  arms  and  hands  before  him  at  a  very 
grotesque  angle.  I  thought  he  was  a  mouse.  His  reply  dissipated  the 
illusion,  and  1  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  ambassador.  He  said,  in  a  sweet  but  rather  sharp  little  voice, — "  I 
am  Dr..  Muscipulus,  sir;  one  of  a  class  of  medical  gentlemen,  always  to 
be  found  in  the  profession.  We  are  much  esteemed  for  our  usefulness, 
especially  in  corporate  bodies,  who  often  have  to  send  one  of  their 
number  through  a  very  small  hole,  though  most  of  them  are  small  enough 
for  all  ordinary  occasions." 

"  My  dear  little  fellow,"  said  I,  forgetting  entirely  the  doctor's  dignity, 
as  I  extended  my  hand  to  take  him  up,  (but  he  himself  did  not  think 
much  of  it,  as  he  nimbly  jumped  beyond  my  reach,)  "  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you,  though  sorry  you  are  so  questionably  deputed ;  but  why  have 
you  so  extraordinary  a  name  ?  Dr.  Little-mouse  !  Why,  is  not  that 
rather  a  singular  appellation  for  a  gentleman  of  your  distinguished  con- 
nexions V 

"  Oh,  no,  sir ;  nothing  is  more  common  amongst  the  brethren.  We 
are  all  named  according  to  our  appearance  and  mental  qualities.     All  the 
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other  gentlemen  who  will  address  you,  have  names  derived  from  some 
class  of  iisefid  creature  which  they  resemble  ;  besides,  -you  know,  sir," 
said  he,  rather  naively,  "  a  philosopher  should  be  above  such  influences." 

"  That  is  true,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I ;  "  you  are  entitled  to  an  apology 
for  my  impolite  expression  of  surprise  at  your  very  appropriate  name. 
I  dare  say  [  shall  find  those  of  your  distinguished  colleagues  who  may 
honor  me,  every  way  suited  in  their  personal  and  mental  peculiarities  to 
their  cognomens.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask,  my  dear  Doctor  Little- 
mouse — (I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  believe  your  Academy  prefer  the 
scientific  nomenclature  as  more  appropriate  to  their  lucid  explanations) — 
Dr.  Muscipulus,  to  what  peculiar  qualifications  are  you  indebted  for  your 
expressive  name,  and  myself  for  the  honor  of  this  visit  V 

"  You  are  very  polite,  sir,  and  your  apology  is  needless.  It  was  thought 
by  the  Academy,  that  as  my  physical  stature  was  not  large,  my  eyes  very 
bright,  my  ears  active,  and  my  coat  very  smooth  and  glossy,  that  it 
would  be  peculiarly  appropriate;  they  concluded,  moreover,  that  I  would 
be  a  very  useful  messenger  to  send  on  occasional  delegations  to  your 
editorial  retreat,  as  my  distinguished  colleague,  Dr.  Gallipagos,  was  the 
oiily  other  member  willing  to  serve." 

"  Pardon    me,  Dr.   Lit ;    I  beg   pardon,  Dr.  Muscipulus,  but   I 

observed  you  were  rather  uneasy  when  I  attempted  to  approach  you. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  your  anxiety  to  avoid 
me,  for  I  observe  that  you  yet  keep  at  a  distance  V 

"  You  know,  my  dear  sir,  that  there  is  a  larger  species  of  our  genus, 
whose  habits  of  feeding  are  rather  dangerous  to  our  tribe  ;  every  now  and 
then  we  miss  one  of  our  little  family,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  they 
are  always  last  seen  in  company  with  an  academician.  My  extraordinary 
usefulness,  is  supposed  to  render  my  contiguity  to  my  brethren  rather 
safe,  but  I  do  not  relax  my  vigilance,  for  I  have  my  own  views  of  the 
propensities  of  those  old  creatures.  You,  sir,  are  not  supposed  to  belong 
to  their  genus,  but  have,  with  us,  a  still  more  dangerous  soubriquet. 
Pardon  me,  sir,  but  you  are  familiarly  called,  Dr. Lupus,  sir." 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  I  continued.  "  You  must  be  a  great  favorite.  Dr.  Muscipu- 
lus, with  the  ladies.  Is  your  practice  extensive  in  their  delightful 
circle  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  1  have  observed  a  preference  for  my  society  and  ser- 
vices by  those  ladies  whose  personal  charms  and  whose  age  being  slightly 
on  the  wane,  they  feel  grateful  for  such  delicate  attentions  as  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  bestow.  Strange  to  say,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  ill-natured 
criticism  on  my  personal  appearance  and  size,  even  by  young  ladies, 
whose  charms  should  have  rendered  them  more  amiable.     But  I  console 
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myself  with  the  cake  and  sweetmeats  my  friends  lavish  upon  me ;  and 
then  my  bills  are  always  paid  with  such  a  grace.  There  is  one  of  our 
genus  living  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and  one  in  Irving  Place,  whose  man- 
ners are  said  to  be  quite  charming,  but  I  have  no  cause  to  envy  them.  I 
often  practice  homeopathy ;  a  little  on  the  sly,  however,  because  the 
Academy  have  issued  their  anathema  against  it ;  but  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
ladies,  and  I  can  carry  my  medicines  in  this  beautiful  case."  Here  the 
dear  little  Doctor  took  from  a  side  pocket,  concealed  under  his  glossy 
coat,  a  little  bijou  of  a  box,  beautifully  inlaid  with  silver,  and  clasped  with 
a  lovely  female  hand  of  the  same  metal.  On  opening  it,  some  dear  little 
bottles  appeared  in  rows,  with  labels  and  pellets  of  sugar.  I  was  anxious 
to  see  them  nearer,  but  he  seemed  rather  shy,  and  he  was  so  pretty  a 
little  creature,  I  couldn't  bear  to  distress  him.  After  a  few  general 
remarks,  he  took  his  leave,  and  informed  me  that  another  member  of  the 
deputation  would  wait  on  me. 

A  slight  nap,  occasionally  interrupted  by  my  ^Eolian  attachment, 
intervened,  when  a  gentle  puffing  of  a  very  regular  character,  aroused  my 
senses  to  a  salutation  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  last.  "  Well, 
sir,  you  see  I  have  at  last  consented  to  see  you.  The  brethren  supposed 
that  an  individual  so  lost  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  might  yet  con- 
sent to  listen  to  the  voice  of  age  and  experience."  This  exordium,  deliv- 
ered, as  it  were  de  profundis  of  a  huge  belly,  brought  me  mentally  to  my 
legs,  for  I  always  had  a  reverence  for  good  feeding,  although  my  infernally 
bilious  and  ascetic  nature  makes  me  villanously  lean  ;  all  the  animal  juices, 
as  I  have  been  politely  told,  turning  into  bile  when  I  contemplate  the 
comfortable  fatness  of  my  brethren.  The  gentleman,  who  now  sat  before 
me — for  he  was  entirely  at  home,  and  had  judiciously  seated  himself  upon 
a  pile  of    books,    consisting   of    several   large    tomes  on  the    Practice, 

Dr.  P 's  Medical  Commentaries,  Velpeau's  Surgical  Dictionary  with 

notes,  and  some  other  equally  solid  productions,  which  have  been  gradually 
accumulating  on  my  table  from  pure  indolence — the  gentleman  had  a 
remarkable  countenance ;  it  was,  indeed,  so  singular,  that  I  will  describe 
it  minutely  :  First,  there  were  three  chins,  lying  in  unctuous  and  regular 
folds  up  to  a  capacious  mouth,  showing  an  excellent  capacity  for  the  com- 
forts ;  a  faultless  white  neck-cloth  enveloped  these,  and  its  huge  white  tabs 
were  relieved  by  a  brown  vest  and  coat,  looking  from  behind  very  much 
like  the  shell  of  a  turtle  ;  a  large  and  sensual  nose  was  surmounted  by  two 
eyes  of  a  sea-green  color ;  and  the  forehead,  though  not  small,  seemed  in 
a  hurry  to  reach  over  the  smooth  intervening  crown  and  join  the  back  of 
the  neck,  so  as  to  get  opposite  that  noble  chin  and  under  the  neck-cloth. 
The  voice  was   measured   and   of  a  decidedly  doctorical  tone.     To  ray 
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impressive  inquiry,  "Whom  have  I  the  honor  of  addressing  f  he  replied, 
"  I  am  Dr.  Gallipagos,  sir — Dr.  Gallipagos — late  Vice-President  of  the 
Medical  Academy  ;  and  I  have  consented  to  visit  you,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  prevent  the  further  disgrace  to  which  you  have  subjected 
that  most  intellectual  body,  in  the  pages  of  your  contemptible  journal." 

This  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  pretty  plain  beginning,  and  as  I, 
though  a  good-natured  man,  have  no  great  partiality  for  the  Christian 
virtue  of  submission,  I  thought  I  would  give  this  gentleman  an  answer 
pro  re  nata.  Accordingly,  after  complimenting  him  upon  the  judicious 
selection  of  Dr.  Muscipulus,  I  merely  bowed.  The  venerable  Dr.  Galli- 
pagos, then  commenced  a  series  of  observations  on  the  ancient  dignity  of 
the  profession  w^hen  he  was  a  young  man,  assuring  me  that  I  w^ould  do 
w^ell  to  recall  the  glories  of  the  old  regime,  and  weigh  out  my  Sub-murias 
and  Pulv.  Jalapi,  xx  and  xx,  and  join  the  regular  standard  of  my 
glorious  predecessors.  My  journal,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  had  given  such 
evidence  of  ability  and  industry,  that  it  might  be  useful  to  the  Academy 
under  another  name,  and  that  with  his  influence,  he  might  possibly  manage 
to  make  it  a  brilliant  evidence  of  my  conversion  to  the  true  faith  ;  a  copy 
of  the  old  one  being  hung  up  over  the  president's  chair  in  the  glorious 
Academy  :  which  I  mentally  concluded,  would  be  about  equal  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  distinguished  apostate  episcopal  divine's  clerical  trinkets  over 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  The  president  of  the  New  York  Academy's 
chair,  would  answer  tolerably  well  for  the  tomb  of  Hippocrates  ;  at  least 
the  intellectual  tomb,  for  w^e  are  sure  his  body  would  lie  uneasy  in  such 
contiguity. 

Bowing  again  most  respectfully  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Gallipagos,  ho 
evidently  thought  he  had  made  an  impression,  and  in  the  most  conde- 
scending manner,  approached  me,  and  leaning  upon  his  ivory-headed  cane, 
he  hinted  that  if  I  would  accede  to  his  proposition,  I  might  become 
Emeritus  Prosector  to  the  college  in  w^hich  he  had  the  honor  to  serve  as 
director  I  "  He  w^ould  use  his  influence  to  effect  the  arrangement."  Over- 
come with  this  generosity,  I  mentally  arose,  and  perceiving  a  salver  on  the 
sideboard,  it  reminded  me  of  an  off*ering  of  probably  a  very  acceptable 
character  that  was  to  be  found  inside.  We  told  him,  therefore,  we  intended 
to  introduce  to  his  professional  notice  an  old  and  dear  friend,  to  whose 
excellent  character  he  had  borne  public  testimony  as  an  academician. 
Accordingly,  we  drew  forth  a  bottle  of  the  celebrated  Schiedam  schnapps, 
and  requested  the  Doctor  to  help  himself.  Upon  this  his  eyes  twinkled, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  liquor  touched  his  learned  palate,  than  he  became 
el'oquent  in  its  praise,  and  a-surcd  u^  that  the  certificate  he  had  given  the 
proprietor,  was  a  voluntavv  and  hoarlfjlt  ofK-ring  for  the  great  benellt  he 
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had  derived  from  its  use.  Several  members  of  the  academy,  with  a 
(jfustum  encditum  for  the  silver  waters  of  Udolpho's  celebrated  laboratory, 
had  joined  him  in  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Schnapps.  It  was  found  by 
the  academicians  to  be  most  serviceable  in  its  therapeutic  effects,  when 
taken  "  with  a  little  hot  water  and  sugar,"  as  was  originally  suggested  by 
the  sagacious  gentleman  who  first  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
academy  and  to  philanthropists  in  general.  It  was  finally  determined,  in 
full  council — the  venerable  Dr.  Gallipagos  in  the  chair — that  both  science 

and*humanity  demanded  the  cordial support  of  an  article  that  had 

incurred  the  ridicule  of  that  bastard  mongrel  of  a  journal,  whose  editor 
was  doubtless  as  well  aware  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Schnapps  as  any  of 
them,  although  the  nitric  or  acetic  acid  would  seem  better  adapted  to  his 
disposition.  Here  Dr.  Gallipagos  had  us  on  the  hip.  Being  a  little 
touched,  however,  at  the  acrimonious  allusion  to  our  darling,  as  well  as 
the  powerful  pull  he  had  taken  at  our  last  bottle  of  the  Schnapps,  we  had 
quietly  approached  the  electro-voltaic  chains,  and  asked  whether  they, 
too,  had  been  approved  in  full  academic  council.  The  Doctor  was  a  little 
sore  on  this  subject,  and  remarked,  rather  tartly,  that  as  Udolpho  had 
come  down  handsomely  with  the  Schnapps,  (a  great  blessing,  considering 
the  high  price  of  liquor,)  and  supplied  the  academy  m.ost  liberally,  he 
greatly  disapproved  of  the  academic  endorsement  to  the  chains,  preferring 
to  have  his  latent  electricity  revived  with  good  beef  and  mutton,  topped 
off  with  a  little  Schnapps.  Fearing  lest  Dr.  Gallipagos  should  again 
apply  himself  to  the  bottle,  and  prove  restive  under  our  annoying  insinu- 
ations, we  availed  ourselves  of  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  to  make  some 
inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  Academic  funds.  This  subject  being 
rather  a  delicate  one,  the  Doctor  aroso,  as  I  hoped  he  would,  and  I  had 
the  honor  of  taking  his  hand,  assuring  him  I  would  take  the  subject  of  the 
Emeritus  Prosectorship  into  my  most  serious  consideration. 

The  chimney -top  had  not  disturbed  our  conversation  for  some  time  ; 
and  whilst  thinking  on  the  glories  of  the  Prosectorship,  and  the  influence  I 
might  derive  from  a  loving  re-union  with  my  distinguished  brethren  of  the 
Academy,  and  the  comforts  of  the  schnapps,  champagne,  razor  strops  and 
flannel  jackets,  that  would  be  subjected  to  my  learned  and  editorial 
approval,  if  once  received  into  their  loving  embrace,  I  fell  soundly 
asleep. 

How  long  I  enjoyed  my  nap  I  cannot  imagine ;  the  interesting  contriv- 
ance of  my  neighbor  intermitted  its   exercises   for   some  time,  owing,  I 
■  presume,  to  a  fall  of  the  wind.  A  very  startling  noise  of  a  most  unearthly 
character  partially  aroused  me,  and   1  had  just  consciousness  enough  to 
wonder  if  it  were  not  the  President  of  that  other  great  Academy  in  pros- 
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pect  for  medical  and  other  sinners'  reward  hereafter,  for  their  niisdeeds 
on  earth,  conming  to  demand  his  pupil ;  when  its  repetition,  at  short  inter- 
vals, induced  me  to  suppose  that  another  member  of  the  academic  depu- 
tation had  arrived  :  in  this,  however,  I  was  mistaken. 

On  turning  my  eyes  towards  the  table,  I  was  satisfied  that  a  very 
elegant  and  most  professional-looking  arid  ornithological  gentleman 
awaited  my  notice.  Of  a  very  tall  and  commanding  presence,  with  a  pair 
of  stately  legs,  with  which  he  kept  parading  about  the  table  in  a  very 
impressive  naanner,  he  was  clothed  in  a  full  black  suit,  apparently  of 
feathers,  and  a  superb  double-breasted  vest,  of  a  greenish  metallic  luster. 
My  attention  was  soon  arrested  by  the  beautiful  neck-cloth,  curiously 
mottled  with  red  and  white,  and  a  singular-looking  pendent  from  the  top 
of  the  nose  ;  when  my  doubts  were  at  once  removed  by  a  movement  of 
this  majestic-looking  messenger,  that  by  some  odd  freak  of  fancy  reminded 
me  of  a  large  class  of  my  brethren.  Wheeling  round  in  a  grand  circle, 
he  spread  out  a  magnificent  tail,  let  drop  his  wings,  and  with  two  or  three 
rapid  steps,  showing  his  long  and  graceful  legs  to  great  advantage,  he 
repeated  that  extraordinary  noise  that  first  aroused  me  from  my  nap.  As 
he  was  evidently  standing  on  his  professional  dignity,  I  saw  it  would 
be  necessary  to  address  him.  I  therefore  said,  "May  I  have  the  honor 
to  ask  the  name  of  my  distinguished  visitor  and  the  object  of  this  visit  V 
Thereupon  the  gentleman  threw  back  his  head,  and  inflating  his  lungs,  or 
rather  his  crop,  and  standing  at  his  full  height,  thus  addressed  me  : 
^'  Nothing,  sir,  but  the  reverence  I  bear  for  the  character  of  the  glorious 
institution  to  which  I  belong,  and  the  entreaties  of  my  colleagues,  would 
have  induced  me  to  enter  the  apartments  of  one  whom  T  have  so  much 
cause  to  abhor.  I  am,  sir.  Dr.  Maleagro,  of  the  celebrated  ornithological 
family,  from  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  select  a  national  emblem  ; 
I  am  a  professor  in  the  medical  department  of  the  New  York  University  ; 
In  your  vulgar  and  impertinent  journal,  you  have  ventured  occasionally  to 
allude  to  my  surgical  operations  ;  and,  as  I  anticipated,  you  have  excited 
your  cotemporary  of  the  Gazette  to  similar  impertinence.  He  has 
rather,  indeed,  exceeded  you;  inasmuch  as  he  has,  by  some  unaccountable 
means,  discovered  the  perfectly  honor^le  business  arrangement  by  which 
I  was  transferred  to  the  surgical  staff  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  left; 
my  quondam  colleague — permanently  Posted — to  the  lasting  glory  and 
intellectual  elevation  of  the  College.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  you 
rejoice  at  this  arrangement,  because  you  ventured  to  prognosticate  that 
when  once  planted^  he  would  not  disgrace  his  name."  Here  the  Professor 
was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  show  the  glories  of  his  plumage 
and  his  voice  ;  accordingly,  he  made  a  demonstration  similar  to  the  one 
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with  which  he  impressed  me  on  awakening.  This  so  far  occupied  my 
attention,  that  I  failed  to  perceive  that  the  Professor  was  contemplating, 
with  great  satisfaction,  a  copy  of  the  "  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Collateral  Sciences,"  in  which  some  of  his  remarkable  surgical  operations 
are  posted  up.  This  celebrated  journal,  which,  from  the  bloody  charac- 
ter of  a  portion  of  its  contents,  devoted  to  the  operations  performed  in 
the  New  York  and  Belle-vue  Hospital,  may  not  inaptly  be  termed  the 
Book  of  Martyrs,  for  some  time  engaged  his  entire  attention.  Selecting 
several  of  the  numbers,  he  advanced  toward  me,  and  with  a  triumphant 
toss  of  the  head,  asked  how  I  dared  to  make  any  insinuations  respecting 
the  pretensions  of  such  cases  to  the  character  of  conservative  surgery. 
He  maintained,  that  chloroform  settled  the  question  of  the  propriety  of 
amputation  at  the  hip  and  shoulder-joints,  and  the  removal  of  ovarian 
tumors  ;  that  the  probability  oi  success,  it  is  true,  might  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  in  the  estimation  of  superannuated  surgeons,  but  that 
was  comparatively  an  unimportant  matter ;  that  nature  required  to  be 
interpreted  by  men  of  science,  and  not  such  ignorant  pretenders ;  in 
Ihort,  that  such  impudence  would  no  longer  be  tolerated,  but  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  would  take  immediate  action,  should  the  aggression 
be  repeated.  With  a  sweeping  of  the  tail  and  a  grand  letting  down  of  the 
wings,  and  three  or  four  tremendous  explosions  characteristic  of  the  genus, 
the  Professor  spread  his  wings  and  alighted  safely  on  the  floor,  after  which 
I  saw  no  more  of  him. 

My  curiosity  was  now  so  strongly  excited,  that  I  heard  the  slightest 
motions  of  the  chimney-top  between  the  fitful  naps  that  visited  me.  During 
a  wakeful  interval,  I  saw,  as  Dr.  Vanderburg  would  say — see  the  account 
of  his  awful  robbery  and  murder.  Scalpel,  No.  VII. — "  through  my  half- 
closed  eye-lids,"  several  aged  gentlemen  on  the  further  edge  of  my  table, 
most  respectably  clad  in  the  dignified  style  of  merchants  of  the  old  school, 
some  of  them  with  gold  spectacles  on,  engaged  in  the  unwonted  occupation 
of  tugging  away  at  two  ends  of  a  rope  ;  this  was  fastened  to  the  pile  of 
reports  of  the  Governors  of  the  New  York  Plospital,  which,  by  its  weight, 
effectually  secured  its  fixed  ends ;  although  it  was  evident  from  the  severe 
efforts  the  gentlemen  were  making,  and  the  appearance  of  two  ends  of  a 
pair  of  skids  just  visible  above  the  edge,  that  a  body  of  extraordinary 
weight  depended  upon  their  exertions  for  its  elevation  to  the  surface. 
After  long-continued  effort,  it  was  finally  landed  upon  the  table ;  rolling  it 
over  with  much  care  to  the  middle,  one  of  the  venerable  gentlemen 
advanced,  and  very  carefully  raising  one  end  of  the  body,  he  placed  under 
it  the  two  volumes  of  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  as  a  pillow  ;  then 
stepping  off  a  few  paces,  he  gazed  upon  it,  seemingly  with  great  affection. 
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applying  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes  ;  and  returning  again,  slowly  shaking 
his  head  the  while,  like  some  fond  and  doubting  parent  whose  heart 
yearned  towards  his  feeble  offspring,  he  quietly  raised  it  again,  and  placed 
a  copy  of  Cooper's  First  Lines  in  Surgery  on  the  top  of  the  others,  and 
softly  re-settled  the  end  again.  Then  taking  from  a  side  pocket  a  small 
paper,  he  pinned  it  midway  on  the  bundle.  I  was  greatly  affected  with 
the  look  of  yearning  tenderness  with  which  he  departed,  like  a  poor  cow 
looking  after  her  calf — steadfastly  gazing  towards  my  head,  like  Captain 
Parry's  bear  looking  at  the  sailor  who  had  shot  her  cub,  and  disappeared 
over  the  side  of  the  table.  I  always  had  a  reverence  for  black  cloth, 
white  neck-cloths  and  gold  spectacles,  and  a  perfect  mania  for  parental 
tenderness  ;  and  mentally  resolved,  if  the  parcel  should  prove  to  contain 
a  human  being,  I  would  treat  it,  if  alive,  with  great  gentleness.  A  thought, 
however,  came  over  me,  that  it  might  be  an  infernal  machine,  and  that 
the  affectionate  solicitude  of  the  old  gentleman  was  all  gammon,  and  what 
seemed  the  label  he  had  affixed  to  it,  was  only  a  fuse,  designed  to  explode 
as  soon  as  the  parties  should  get  cleverly  out  of  the  way.  Accordingly, 
I  peeped  out  of  one  eye,  taking  a  sight  line  on  a  level  with  the  upper  sui^ 
face  of  the  body,  against  the  mantel  shelf  of  the  chimney  piece.  I 
soon  perceived  a  regular  rise  and  fall  of  about  the  ordinary  rhj^thm  of 
respiration ;  this  made  me  a  little  easier,  though  I  durst  not  approach  it, 
for  fear  of  some  devilish  device  of  the  enemy.  I  lay  profoundly  still  for 
some  time,  listening  to  the  w^ailing  chimney-top,  and  awaiting  either  the 
resurrection  of  the  occupant  of  the  bundle,  or  some  audible  sign  by  which 
I  could  judge  of  the  object  of  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding.  Nature  at 
last  overcame  me,  and  I  fell  asleep.  I  did  not  avv^ake  till  broad  day,  when 
lo  and  behold !  there  lay  the  parcel  still  breathing  with  the  same  regular- 
ity, but  never  a  word  issued  from  it.  It  looked  as  though  it  might  weigh 
some  240  or  300  pounds,  and  was  done  up  in  grey  cloth  garments  ;  what 
appeared  to  be  the  superior  and  lower  extremities  of  a  man,  though  seem- 
ingly each  limb  as  large  as  an  infant  of  two  or  three  years  of  age,  being 
regularly  bandaged  together  with  a  surgical  roller,  evidently  by  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  that  high  art.  Still  fearing  some  invention  of  the 
enemy,  and  smelling  the  coffee  as  its  delicious  aroma  ascended  the  stair- 
way, I  quietly  crept  out  of  bed  on  the  other  side  my  mosquito  net,  and 
donning  hastily  my  clothes,  stole  round  the  head  of  the  bed.  Perceiving 
the  immobility  of  the  parcel,  I  approached  near  enough  to  see  the  face, 
though  the  eyes  were  still  closed,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
countenance.  The  identity  of  the  individual,  however,  was  set  at  I'cst  by 
the  label  which  the  airoctionate  old  gentleman,  whom  I  now  concluded  to 
be  cue  of  the  o-overnors,  had  affixed.     It  announced  the  contents  to  be 
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Dr. ,  a  deputation  from  the  surgeons  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital. 

The  parcel  was  called  for  at  twelve  o'clock,  during  my  absence  on  my 
morning  visits.  The  servant  informed  me  it  had  remained  perfectly 
immovable  during  the  whole  morning,  and  that  it  was  taken  away  by  four 
men,  who  were  brought  by  the  same  old  gentleman,  and  carried  down 
stairs  with  great  tenderness.  They  deposited  it  in  the  Hospital  litter  for 
the  sick,  directing  their  course  up  the  Fifth  Avenue. 

What  the  object  of  this  last  extraordinary  movement  could  have  been, 
we  cannot  imagine :  whether  to  excite  our  sympathy,  or  to  show  the 
humanitary  feelings  of  the  amiable  commercial  governors  of  that  noble 
charity,  in  providing  a  hospital  for  the  nurture  of  surgical  goslings,  we  are 
not  yet  clear.  Should  we  discover  their  object,  we  will  give  our  readers 
the  information.  We  expect  a  deputation  from  Belle-vue,  and  the  Crosby 
and  Thirteenth-street  Schools  by  our  next,  and  will  endeavor  to  meet  the 
distinguished  gentlemen,  with  that  deference  so  characteristic  of  our  high 
estimate  of  their  professional  dignity. 


Art.  CLXVII. — Recollections  of  Early  Practice^  hy  a  Sexagenarian. 

No  thought  comes  o'er  the  spirit  with  more  subduing  influence,  than  that 
which  assures  us  we  outlive  the  warmth  of  early  friendships.  Often  when 
I  gather  a  few  of  the  Autumn  leaves,  as  they  rustle  by  my  footsteps  in 
the  old  forest  path,  where  I  love  to  revive  the  memories  of  the  past,  I 
trace  in  their  fading  outline  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  earlier  life.  But 
yesterday,  they  danced  in  the  sunbeam,  whose  rays  had  warmed  them 
into  being  :  now  they  have  fulfilled  the  end  of  their  existence,  and  as  they 
are  driven  about  by  the  chill  autumnal  wind,  they  remind  me  of  the 
erratic  course  of  my  professional  life,  now  long  past  its  noon,  and  give  me 
an  expressive  warning,  that  I  too,  shall  be  soon  called  on  to  pay  back  my 
own  contingent  to  that  great  laboratory,  where  all  the  old  and  familiar 
forms  are  remolded ;  but  where,  thank  God,  hope  originates  from 
despair. 

Yet  there  are  some  scenes  I  can  never  forget :  their  impression  is  ever 
and  anon  renewed,  as  I  retrace  the  course  of  my  youthful  life.  Like 
that  magic  ink  to  which  the  poor  prisoner  gives  expression  by  the  warmth 
of  his  own  heart,  and  then  by  the  feeble  light  that  glimmers  through  his 
prison  bars,  endeavors  to   trace  the  characters  that  tell  him  he  is  still 
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loved,  though  lost  to  the  friend  that  traced  them,  I  gladly  seize  at  times 
on  the  slightest  vibration  of  some  trembling  heart-tone,  that  tells  me  of 
buried  joys,  and  dwell  with  fondness  upon  the  kind  words  of  friendship, 
the  dear  old  familiar  face,  "  the  eyes  that  shone,  now  dimmed  and  gone." 
I  love  to  linger  over  these  leaflets  of  memory,  and  pore  over  them  as  they 
take  fitfal  form  by  the  little  warmth  of  sympathy  that  is  yet  left  me, 
after  sixty  years'  collision  with  a  rude  world.  I  retrace  their  dim  out- 
line through  my  own  prison  bars — for  what  are  we  all  but  prisoners  to 
our  bodies,  our  passions  and  our  absurd  aspirations  !  Great  God  !  when 
I  look  back  on  my  eventful  life,  methinks  't  is  some  dream  of  a  former  and 
partially-recalled  existence,  flitting  like  the  mere  ghost  of  memory  amidst 
the  ruins  of  blighted  affections  and  crushed  aspirations. 

And  yet  my  professional  habits  still  cling  to  me.  With  so  long  expe- 
rience in  comparing  my  own  weaknesses  with  those  of  my  fellows,  I  am 
far  from  selfish.  I  even  yet  enjoy  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  hastening 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  of  my  neighborhood,  though  I  know 
that  my  reward  will  be  very  small ;  or,  what  is  far  more  frequent,  that  I 
shall  be  paid  with  ingratitude,  if  not  slander.  Sometimes,  there  are  bright 
spots  in  my  horizon,  and  I  think  myself  more  than  repaid  by  a  new  shirt 
or  a  couple  of  handkerchiefs — the  gift  of  some  poor  but  grateful  sewing 
girl.     I  treasure  a  few  of  these  little   presents  with  peculiar  care  ;   but 

there  is  one *      -st      *      *      ^et  me  relate  the  history  of  her  who 

gave  it :  it  may  serve  to  warn  some  unhappy  creature  from  trifling  with 
the  affections  of  the  innocent.  I  promised  it  some  time  since,  when  I 
reminded  you  of  the  occasion  on  which  I  was  called  on  to  defend  your 
journal,  in  a  little  social  gathering  in  the  city  of  my  residence. 

I  commenced  practice,  as  you  have  often  heard  me  say,  in  P , 

nearly  forty  years  since.  My  good  mother — and  oh  !  how  tenderly  I 
loved  her — managed,  with  the  wreck  of  her  little  fortune,  to  give  me  the 
best  education  that  my  erratic  habits  and  the  then  celebrated  University 

of  P would  afford,  and  soon  after  I  graduated,  a  rapid  consumption 

took  her  away  from  us.  She  left  me,  with  an  only  sister,  to  test  my 
abilities  in  procuring  a  subsistence  for  both. 

My  father  had  been  dead  since  my  infancy,  and  being  the  only  male 
protector,  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  requirements  of  domestic  life. 
My  poor  father,  after  a  failure  in  business,  had  managed,  by  a  forced  par- 
simony and  over-exertions  in  a  commercial  agency,  that  probably  cost 
him  his  life,  to  bequeath  us  a  small  house,  in  which  my  sister  and  1 
managed  to  subsist,  by  a  continuance  of  the  same  severe  restrictions  in 
our  expenditure,  that  we  were  obliged  to  submit  to  during  our  earlier 
years.     As  soon  as  we  recovered  from   the  desolating  feeling  of  our 
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mother's  death,  my  sister  and  I  made  our  plans  for  the  grand  battle  with 
the  hungry  wolf.  Our  house  afforded  ample  room  for  two  gentlemen 
lodgers,  who  were  contented  to  take  their  quiet  morning  and  evening 
meals  with  us.  They  soon  removed  any  remnant  of  the  absurd  profes- 
sional pride  I  had  begun  to  cultivate,  by  the  deference  and  respect  they 
showed  my  gentle  sister,  and  their  high  estimation  of  my  medical  opinion. 
So  sincere  were  they,  that  I  soon  felt  their  influence  in  my  small  practice; 
scarce  a  day  elapsed,  that  some  patient  did  not  help  my  pocket  and  the 
professional  dignity  of  my  quiet  office,  by  a  consultation.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year,  I  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  restoring  the 
younger  of  my  mercantile  friends,  an  only  son,  to  the  arms  of  a  mother, 
after  a  long  attack  of  typhus  fever.  She  came  on  from  a  distant  town  to 
assist  my  sister  and  myself  in  nursing  him.  I  was  much  attached  to  him. 
So  highly-toned  and  gentlemanly  a  young  man  I  had  never  before  met 
with.  When  I  willingly  assumed  those  duties  of  a  nurse,  that  I  would  not 
permit  his  delicate  mother  nor  my  sister  to  attend  to,  he  used  to  take  my 
hand  and  kiss  it  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  lover,  as  he  would  apologise 
for  the  trouble  he  gave  me.  One  day,  he  begged  me  particularly  not  to 
lay  the  letters  I  brought  from  the  post  office,  on  the  parlor  table,  as  his 
mother  had  noticed  that  he  received  some  with  great  regularity,  in  a 
delicate  hand.  He  seemed  very  pensive  when  he  made  the  request,  and 
told  me,  with  some  impressiveness,  he  would  have  occasion,  at  some 
future  time,  for  a  further  exercise  of  my  friendship.  On  several  occasions 
after  this,  on  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  which  I  regularly  brought  him,  I 
observed  traces  of  tears.  I  did  not  obtrude  my  sympathy  upon  him, 
though  God  knows  I  had  learned  to  feel  deeply  for  him.  Cut  off  by  my 
poverty  and  morbid  pride,  from  the  society  of  my  equals,  and  treated 
with  the  customary  tender  mercies  of  my  seniors  you  so  well  explain  in 
your  pages,  I  felt  the  value  of  my  friend's  kindness  and  courtesy. 

He  was  yet  feeble,  and  had  been  barely  able  to  sit  at  breakfast  for  two 
mornings,  when,  to  our  great  surprise,  he  assured  me  he  was  obliged  to  go 
to  a  town  in  a  distant  part  of  the  state,  to  attend  to  some  special  commer- 
cial business,  which  he  only  could  transact ;  as  he  occupied  the  position  of 
confidential  clerk  in  a  commercial  house  in  the  city,  and  although  I  was 
surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  this  announcement,  on  the  quiet  assertion 
that  the  business  could  be  attended  to  by  no  other,  I  yielded  to  his 
assurance  of  its  necessity,  and  saw  him  on  board  the  steamboat,  with 
much  anxiety  and  many  cautions.  The  promised  letter  soon  arrived, 
announcing  his  safe  arrival  and  the  assurance  that  he  would  again  be 
"  home"  in  a  few  days. 

I  had  noticed  with  pain  and  apprehension,  my  sister's  subdued  quiet, 
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when  our  lodger  left  us,  and  was,  I  hardly  know  why,  uneasy  and  jeal^ous 
at  the  tenderness  with  which  his  mother  took  leave  of  her,  and  assured 
her  she  should  ever  consider  her  as  her  own  child,  and  me  as  her  son.  1 
was,  moreover,  much  impressed  with  the  singular  design  of  a  very  costly 
bracelet  she  fastened  on  my  sister's  arm  as  she  left  us  ;  four  hearts  set  in 
brilliants  on  an  azure  ground,  surrounded  with  a  delicate  border  of  gold, 
on  which  these  words  were  engraved — "  A  mother's  love  for  her  child  : 
once  there  were  three  :  let  me  dream  they  are  still  here."  She  had  lost 
her  other  two  children  a  few  years  before. 

The  gift  and  the  sentiment  were  sufficiently  delicate,  and  certainly  it 
was  worthy  of  my  dear  sister  as  well  as  of  the  giver,  whose  life  was 
purity  itself;  but  some-how  it  made  me  very  thoughtful,  and  when  a 
couple  of  weeks  more  had  elapsed  and  our  lodger  did  not  return,  and 
my  sister  seemed  more  subdued,  and  showed,  to  my  apprehensive  and 
jealous  eye,  that  she  suffered,  I  determined  to  call  on  the  firm  where  my 
friend  was  employed,  and  ascertain  when  he  would  arrive.  I  was  cer- 
tainly both  surprised  and  shocked  to  see  him,  the  mere  ghost  of  a  man, 
occupying  his  accustomed  position  at  the  desk,  in  the  private  room  of  his 
employers.  His  embarrassment  was  evident,  and  after  a  hasty  inquiry 
of  his  health,  I  was  about  retiring,  when  he  hurriedly  closed  the  door  and 
begged  me  to  be  seated. 

I  soon  saw  from  his  manner,  that  he  was  about  to  make  a  communica 
tion  trying  to  his  feelings,  and  as  I  had  a  tender  regard  for  him,  I  begged 
him  not  to  distress  himself,  adding,  that  although  friendship  would  seem 
to  demand  that  I  should  share  his  troubles,  that  I  had  perhaps  better  not 
become  the  possessor  of  his  secret,  and  that  my  sister  and  I  would  always 
be  glad  to  receive  him,  if  we  could  do  so  with  propriety.  "  Your  sister  ! 
my  friend — my  brother  ;  it  was  she  and  her  love  for  my  mother,  who 
prevented  my  seeking  your  counsel  and  your  roof  on  my  return ;  indeed, 
had  you  not  called,  I  should  never  have  dared  address  you  again."  I  now 
begged  him  to  explain,  as  my  sister's  sadness  and  the  connexion  of  his 
trouble  with  her  name,  gave  me  a  right  to  know  what  it  was. 

He  continued  :  "  You  remember  my  request  about  secreting  these  let- 
ters from  my  mother.  You  must  liave  noticed  my  distress  upon  several 
occasions  after  I  had  received  one."  I  answered  him  that  I  had,  and  had 
been  very  anxious  for  his  evident  grief;  but  that  I  supposed  they  related 
to  some  tender  secret  I  had  no  right  to  inquire  into,  if  unsolicited  to 
receive  it.  "  Oh,  my  friend,  my  brother  !  but  I  have  no  right  to  call  you 
by  that  hallowed  name  ;  you  are  noble  ;  you  are  above  an  act  of  such 
dan'ming  villany.  When  I  confess  to  you  my  crime,  what  will  your 
sister  say  T 
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"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  my  poor  friend,  let  me  know  your  grief,  and 
I  will  aid  you,  if  possible.  You  are  not,  I  trust  in  God,  involved  in 
pecuniary  trouble  with  your  firm  :  are  you  a  defaulter  1 — have  you 
gambled  ?     Tell  me  all." 

"  Oh,  worse,  worse  !  I  am  a  murderer  !  I  have  brol<:en  two  hearts, 
and  filled  one  grave.  Help  me,  my  friend,  to  repair  the  dreadful  wrong 
I  have  done  to  her  who  is  as  innocent  as  heaven.  Go  with  me  to-night, 
and  I  will  add  the  measure  of  your  contempt  for  one  who  is  not  fit  to 
address  you  longer.  When  you  see  her,  you  will  know  what  a  wretch 
you  harbored  under  your  roof,  and  how  bold  in  my  villany  I  must  have 
been,  to  venture  to  obtrude  myself  on  the  presence  of  your  dear  sister." 

My  temper  prompted  me  to  reply  to  him  sternly,  but  prudence  and 
pride  prevented  ;  for  I  only  suspected  my  sister's  affections  to  be  slightly 
engaged  to  this  bad  though  fascinating  man,  and  my  mother's  spirit 
within  me,  revolted  at  so  vile  a  contamination  of  her  blood.  His  melan- 
choly face,  yet  pale  from  his  dreadful  sicl^ness,  had  assumed  an  expression 
of  intense  abstraction ;  with  knit  brow,  half-closed  eyes  and  compressed 
lips,  he  seemed  looking  into  the  future  for  the  approach  of  his  merited 
punishment.     I  felt  for  him  :  such  is  my  nature. 

Our  interview  had  lasted  nearly  to  the  business  hour,  and  as  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  face  his  employers,  I  took  leave  of  him,  telling  him  I 
would  await  his  commands  after  dark  in  the  evening.  He  gave  me  the 
number  of  his  lodgings,  and  assured  me  he  would  be  deeply  grateful  for 
my  professional  aid;  my  sympathy  for  his  crime  he  would  not  ask.  He 
need  not  have  added  the  latter  expression,  for  I  never  had  any  for  the 
sin  he  had  committed. 

I  was  detained  at  home  in  my  ofBce  that  evening,  having  lingered 
rather  longer  than  usual  over  my  tea,  whilst  observing  my  sister's  deport- 
ment on  learning  that  our  lodger  had  taken  other  apartments.  I  had 
observed  quite  enough  for  the  obliteration  of  my  hopes  of  happiness,  for  I 
felt  that  I  never  could  consent  to  her  union  with  a  man  for  whom  I  could 
feel  no  respect.  She  was  evidently  attached  to  him  :  there  are  a  thousand 
ways  in  which  the  physician  can  judge  of  such  things,  that  other  men  knovr 
nothing  of.;  whilst  others  think  we  are  obtuse  to  all  the  more  delicate 
appreciations  of  feeling,  we  only  seem  to  ignore  them,  because  the 
occasion  for  their  exercise  is  so  frequent,  that  they  are  calculated  to 
detract  from  the  proper  discharge  of  our  more  immediate  duties.  1 
merely  told  her,  that  the  necessity  of  protecting  a  female  relative,  had 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  other  apartments.  I  need  have  said 
no  more  to  convey  to  her  the  entire  affair.  She  perceived  my  embai'- 
rassment,  and,  with  a   woman's   instinct,  rt.-ad   the  whole ;   she,  too,  had 
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observed  the  letters,  and  now  her  estimate  of  their  character  was  evidently 
confirmed.  Poor  girl,  I  noticed  her  paleness,  her  trembling  voice,  and 
the  unusual  strength  of  the  tea  she  swallowed  ;  and  whilst  I  mentally 
cursed  the  destroyer  of  her  happiness,  I  mercifully  spared  her  my  pre- 
sence. I  could  not  question  her  on  the  subject,  for  my  dear  sister  and  I 
rather  understood  each  other's  sympathy  by  intuition,  than  by  expression. 
No  words  of  sisterly  or  brotherly  endearment  ever  passed  between  us, 
and  so  singular  and  reserved  had  been  our  habits,  that  our  lips  had  never 
met  in  that  holy  kiss  of  brother's  and  sister's  love,  since  the  time  when 
our  poor  mother  folded  our  infant  arms  together,  when  she  would  bid  us 
good  night,  and  leave  us  in  our  little  bed,  to  that  sweet  sleep  she  never 
allowed  herself  till  midnight ;  for  she — alas !  my  angel  mother  ! — was 
occupied  with  the  needle,  to  eke  out  our  subsistence.     *         *         * 

Leaving  my  poor  sister,  1  sought  the  apartments  where  our  'lodger  had 
taken  his  unfortunate  victim,  under  an  assumed  name,  as  his  wife.  They 
were  barely  decent  lodgings,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  selected  not  for 
meanness — for  he  was  naturally  extravagant — but  in  order  to  avoid 
observation.  Inquiring  for  Mr.  Dullagher,  I  was  introduced  into  a  front 
room  on  the  second  floor ;  whilst  waiting,  I  heard  my  former  lodger's 
voice  and  the  words,  "  Do  n't  be  alarmed,  dearest ;  he  is  a  gentleman  in 
every  respect."  He  entered  almost  immediately,  and  led  the  way  into  the 
chamber  where  the  poor  young  creature  lay. 

I  was  prepared  to  see  an  interesting  person,  for  I  knew  his  extraordin- 
ary admiration  of  female  beauty ;  but  my  ideas  were  far  short  of  the 
reality.  A  woman  may  have  features  of  faultless  beauty  ;  she  may 
resemble  a  Venus  or  an  Eve  of  the  statuary,  but  marble  cannot  look  at 
you  :  its  dead  and  soulless  eye  cannot  reflect  the  speaking  glance,  telling 
of  cherished  hope  and  blighted  affection  :  it  cannot,  like  the  living  one, 
speak  the  bursting  heart,  whilst  it  looks  tenderly  and  with  forgiving  glance 
upon  its  destroyer,  and  seems  to  beg  you  to  spare  him  rather  than  to 
pity  her. 

Such  a  mournful  and  sweet  face  met  my  gaze,  as  I  took  the  hand  of  my 
patient,  whilst  her  destroyer  leaned, his  pale  forehead  against  the  wall  and 
audibly  sobbed.  I  had  never  before  seen  so  lovely  a  face.  On  my 
entrance,  as  I  extended  my  hand  to  her,  she  neither  wept  nor  looked 
ashamed  of  her  position.  She  greeted  me  in  silence  ;  a  moment  elapsed, 
and  as  the  sobs  of  her  lover  fell  upon  her  ear,  she  turned  eagerly  towards 
him,  whilst  the  very  fountain  of  love  seemed  overflowing  her  woman's 
soul,  as  she  rose  up  and  extended  her  beautiful  white  arms  to  him.  I 
thought  of  Mary  at  the  tomb  of  the  Savior.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  he 
would  have  reproved  her,  had  he  stood  before  her  in  my  place. 
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"  Why  do  you  weep,  Frederick  ?  1  love  you,  and  you  used  to  say  you 
asked  no  more  of  heaven.  Our  purposed  marriage,  too,  ought  surely  to 
satisfy  you  that  you  have  done  me  no  wrong.  I  will  now  consent  to  it, 
whenever  you  please ;  for  now  I  believe  it  will  comfort  you,  if  I  should 
have  to  leave  you." 

"  Oh,  talk  not  so,  my  love — my  life  !  You  shall  not  die  !  I  was  drunk 
with  ridiculous,  vulgar  ambition.  Oh,  monstrous !  to  think  that  I  could 
have  refused  you  the  wretched  consolation  of  a  name  tarnished  with  dis- 
honorable baseness;  that  I  could  see  her  only  friend — her  mother — droop 
away  under  the  disgrace  of  the  gentle  creature  she  had  nourished  through 
long  years  of  chilling  poverty,  and  see  her  drop  into  the  grave  a  poor 
wilted  and  forsaken  thing,  and  leave  her  dear  child  alone  !  Oh,  God  pity 
me  !  for  I  need  it.     What  can  wash  me  clear  of  this  crime  V 

His  eloquent  self-condemnation  was  too  just  to  fail  in  exciting  her 
tears  ;  she  had  joined  them  with  his,  for  he  had  now  sunk  upon  his  knees 
at  her  bedside.  She  had  raised  herself  in  bed  ;  and  as  her  loosened  and 
beautiful  black  hair  fell  in  a  large  mass  over  her  eyes,  it  reminded  me  of 
the  wing  of  the  death  angel.  Nothing  is  so  expressive  as  the  luster  of 
the  human  eye,  relieved  by  a  mass  of  black  hair  ;  and  nothing  so  mourn- 
ful, when  we  remember  its  effect  in  life,  to  see  it  drooping  over  those 
windows  of  the  soul  when  they  are  closed  in  death. 

I  withdrew  into  the  front  room,  for  I  confess  I  had  need  of  a  moment's 
quiet,  to  compose  myself.  I  had  yet  made  no  inquiry  into  the  medical 
character  of  the  case ;  and  although  I  neither  knew  nor  anticipated  why 
their  gloomy  forebodings  should  be  realized,  I  know  not  why  my  own 
prognosis  should  have  been  a  melancholy  one.  It  may  have  been  the 
consciousness  of  the  great  importance  I  have  always  attached  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  happy  state  of  the  emotions,  at  so  interesting  a  crisis  of  a 
w^oman's  life — it  may  have  been  her  evident  delicacy — I  know  not  why  it 
was  ;  but  from  the  moment  my  eye  rested  on  that  black  tress  of  her  hair, 
it  was  associated  with  her  death  pall. 

I  returned  to  the  bedside,  and  her  satisfactory  answers  to  my  questions 
convinced  me,  that  she  was  destined  to  pass  her  first  great  trial  in  a  few 
days.  I  took  my  leave,  with  such  cheering  words  of  encouragement  as 
ever  spring  to  the  lips  of  the  physician,  who  will  not  consent  to  chill  the 
warmth  of  his  soul  by  the  blighting  influence  of  selfishness,  promising  to 
call  frequently. 

The  unfortunate  young  man  walked  forth  with  me ;  his  nerves  were 
sadly  shaken,  and  I  begged  him  to  retire  ;  but  he  said  he  had  much  to  tell 
me.  In  a  few  words  he  informed  me,  tiiat  his  illness  had  been  caused  by 
reckless  exposure  to  typhus  on  board  an  emigrant  ship,  in  consequence  of 
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the  importunity  of  her  poor  mother,  that  he  would  do  her  child  the  mel- 
ancholy justice  of  marriage,  when  she  saw  the  result  of  her  confidence  in 
his  intentions.  He  had  deceived  us  all  in  her  place  of  abode  ;  for  she 
lived  in  a  small  town  near  the  city  of  my  retbidence — so  near,  indeed,  that 
liL>  often  made  it  the  terminus  of  an  afternoon's  drive.  It  was  on  one  of 
those  pleasure  excursions,  that  her  angelic  beauty  attracted  his  gaze,  as  he 
rode  through  the  village.  Strange  to  say,  in  a  few  days,  although  edu- 
cated with  strict  propriety,  she  allowed  him  to  address  her,  under  pretence 
of  inquiring  the  way,  as  she  was  returning  with  some  colored  prints  to  a 
book  store,  the  owner  of  which  employed  her  mother  to  color  them ;  and 
as  she  was  the  only  other  member  of  the  family,  the  duty  of  returning 
them  fell  upon  her. 

/  Such  was  the  address  of  this  fascinating  young  man,  that  the  poor 
mother  fell  into  the  snare,  and  allowed  him  to  address  her  daughter. 
There  were  times,  he  told  me,  in  which  he  would  gladly  have  married 
her;  but  on  his  enthusiastic  description  of  her,  his  friends  ridiculed  him, 
and  he  finally  steeled  his  heart,  until  the  attack  of  illness  that  made  us 
acquainted  with  his  mother.  During  that  attack,  the  letters  he  received 
from  poor  Ellen,  so  subdued  his  spirit  by  their  tenderness,  that  he  resolved 
to  hasten  to  her  the  moment  his  recovery  would  allow,  and  make  her  his 
wife.  The  day  on  which,  after  his  illness,  he  announced  his  sudden 
departure  on  the  pretended  commercial  business,  he  received  a  letter, 
informing  him  of  the  greatly-increased  illness  of  Ellen's  mother,  who  had 
been  for  some  months  in  a  declining  state,  in  consequence  of  the  melan- 
choly condition  and  disgrace  of  her  daughter.  He  arrived  only  in  time 
to  receive  her  last  sigh,  and  to  promise  marriage  and  protection  to  her  he 
had  so  deeply  injured. 

The  poor  girl's  grief  was  terrible.  As  soon  as  her  mother  was  buried, 
as  she  did  not  wish  to  remain  in  the  village,  she  left  their  little  cottage 
under  the  protection  of  a  trusty  neighbor,  who  had  been  her  mother's 
nurse  and  schoolmate,  and  came  with  her  lover  to  the  city.  He  informed 
me  it  was  his  design  to  ask  my  professional  advice  immediately,  but  he 
loaved  to  expose  himself  to  me,  for  he  knew  my  estimation  of  his  crime. 
He  was  now  thoroughly  subdued  by  grief  and  apprehension  for  the 
dear  girl  he  had  so  terribly  injured  ;  he  conjured  me  to  save  her,  by  every 
term  of  endearment.  I  told  him  that  I  knew  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  recover  from  her  confinement,  like  any  other  woman  ;  that  a  fatal 
event  was  very  rare  ;  but  considering  the  unhappy  influences  of  mental 
djstress  upon  a  delicate  organism,  where  there  was  no  experience,  and 
evidently  very  gloomy  apprehension  of  the  result,  that  he  should  imme- 
diately grant  her  all  the  quiet  that  wou'.ii  f)l!(nv  fs'om  a  marriage.     He 
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assented  instantly ;  nor  would  he  leave  me  until  we  together  called  upon  a 
friend  of  mine,  whose  kind  and  excellent  heart  and  soothing  words  had 
brought  comfort  to  many  a  dying  and  friendless  creature,  whose  death-bed 
I  was  destined  to  attend.  Our  compact  was  a  mutual  one,  and  we  freely 
commanded  each  other's  services  night  and  day.  The  marriage  was 
appointed  for  next  morning,  before  the  business  hour ;  and  the  young  man 
seemed  to  derive  comfort  from  the  arrangement.  I  bade  him  good  night, 
and  promised  to  be  with  him  at  eight  o'clock. 

My  sister  was  in  waiting  for  me,  and  seemed  more  pensive  than  usual. 
Although  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  know  the  actual  state  of  her  attach- 
ment to  this  unfortunate  young  man,  I  knew  it  had  not  been  openly 
professed ;  I  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  let  the  influence  of  a  separation 
have  its  silent  effect,  and  to  divert  her,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  a  visit  to 
your  city — during  which  I  had,  if  you  remember,  the  pleasure  of  forming 
your  acquaintance.  I  therefore  bade  her  good  night,  and  retired  to  dream 
of  man's  injustice.     At  eight  o'clock  I  was  with  them. 

My  clerical  friend  arrived  at  the  moment,  and  we  found  our  couple  in 
the  humble  parlor,  quietly  awaiting  our  arrival.  Ellen  looked  very  lovely, 
and  the  groom  full  of  devotion  and  tenderness.  A  sweet  boquet  bloomed 
upon  the  little  table,  and  I  noticed  that  the  bride  had  been  engaged  em- 
broidering a  pretty  design  on  a  handkerchief  that  lay  on  the  same  table ; 
it  was  only  partly  finished,  and  she  had  evidently  laid  it  down  on  our 
arrival.  Every  thing  about  the  room,  and  herself,  including  her  dress  of 
deep  mourning  for  her  mother,  was  in  perfect  and  beautiful  order.  On 
my  expressing  surprise  at  her  industry  at  so  early  an  hour,  her  lover 
observed  that  he  never  rode  out  to  her  little  cottage,  however  early, 
without  finding  her  at  her  needle  or  in  her  little  garden.  Dear  child ! 
I  often  think  of  her  sweet  face  and  melting  eyes,  and  that  first  association 
of  the  dark  lock  of  her  hair,  that  fell  over  them  when  I  first  saw  her — 
alas  !  how  ominous  it  was. 

After  a  short  interview,  our  friend  proceeded  with  the  ceremony  in  the 
presence  of  myself  and  our  remaining  lodger,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  secret,  and  who  was  the  only  person  to  whom  the  groom  felt 
willing  to  tell  it;  He  was  a  quiet,  well-disposed  and  gentlemanly  man, 
with  no  very  strong  emotions  of  any  kind ;  one  of  those  excellent  persons 
who  slide  easily  through  the  world,  and  are  sure  of  great  esteem  whilst 
living,  and  "  a  very  respectable  funeral."  My  good  friend,  the  clergy- 
man, though  a  model  of  excellence,  was  not  oppressed  with  that  delicate 
appreciation  of  the  sorrows  of  a  woman's  heart,  that  would  have  pre- 
vented him,  if  he  had  possessed  it,  approaching  that  altar  of  the  soul  that 
is  ever  sacred  to  the  true  physician.     Accordingly,  in  his  extemporaneous 
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prayer,  he  was  making  rapid  approaches  towards  that  unfurtunare 
woman  of  the  bible,  who  was  the  subject  of  those  touching  remarks  of  the 
Savior.  Fortunately  1  stood  next  him,  and  if  his  reverend  elbow  suffered 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  adductor  muscles  of  my  thumb  and  finger 
tried  to  approximate  with  that  important  joint  between  them,  I  can  only 
say,  1  meant  no  disrespect  for  the  cloth  or  the  occasion  ;  but  a  holy  sym- 
pathy for  her  who  had  elicited  the  evidently  sincere  intention.  My  friend 
filled  up  the  hiatus  in  his  prayer,  as  well  as  might  be  expected  on  so 
awkward  an  occasion ;  he  subsequently  begged  me  never  to  allude  to  the 
circumstance,  for  the  good  man  deemed  it  nothing  short  of  sacrilege.  I 
excused  myself,  on  the  ground  of  doctors  being  exceptions  to  all  rules  : 
but  I  am  fain  to  say,  1  never  regretted  my  promptness  in  applying  the 
bit  to  his  reverence's  tongue,  by  way  of  the  nerves  of  his  elbow  ;  and 
think  I  shall  take  the  precaution  to  drill  my  clerical  helpmate  on  a  sim- 
ilar occasion,  before  his  services  are  required. 

A  few  days  only  intervened,  before  I  was  summoned  to  attend  my 
patient  in  her  first  great  trial.  I  had  seen  her  daily  during  the  interval, 
and  found  her  so  quiet  and  comparatively  happy,  that  I  anticipated  no 
trouble:  nor  was  there  any.  Her  husband  waited  on  her  with  the  great- 
est devotion  and  tenderness,  and  was  so  greatly  agitated  and  depressed 
during  the  labor,  that  I  was  finally  obliged  to  request  my  patient  to 
entreat  his  absence.  Never  have  I  witnessed  such  relief  as  his  counten- 
ance expressed,  when  I  led  him  to  the  bedside  to  behold  his  wife — her 
face  beaming  with  a  mother's  love  for  her  first-born.  I  have  often  told 
my  artist  friends,  that  if  they  would  ever  know  the  pencil's  highest  aim, 
they  must  witness  the  change  from  the  speechless  agony  of  child-birth,  to 
that  radiant  soul-felt  joy  that  steals  over  the  young  mother's  face,  "  when 
she  feels  for  the  first  time  her  first-born's  breath."  The  face  of  my  young 
patient  was  more  beautiful  than  heaven.  That  smile !  Oh,  it  must  have 
been  reflected  from  some  angel's  face,  who  came  to  call  her  away  from 
her  husband  and  her  child  ;  it  was,  like  all  other  things  so  beautiful  and 
bright,  soon  to  fade  forever  from  earth.  Let  me  hasten  to  the  close ;  for 
oh  !  how  near  it  was.  No  unpleasant  symptom  appeared  till  the  third 
day,  and  even  then,  the  slight  febrile  symptoms  that  prepare  the  pure 
fountain  of  nourishment  for  the  child,  did  not  excite  my  apprehension. 
All  was  still  well,  when,  on  the  fourth  day,  a  violent  chill  succeeded  an 
unfortunate  and  uncontrollable  burst  of  grief,  at  a  prolonged  view  of  her 
poor  mother's  picture — the  work  of  a  young  artist  who  had  been  sheltered 
in  their  hum.ble  abode.  The  nurse  told  me,  that  it  was  of  near  an  hour's 
duration,  and  it  had  not  yet  yielded  to  her  very  judicious  measures,  when 
I  arrived.     The  husband  had  been  hastily  summoned  from  his  counting- 
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house,  and  ran  frantically  to  my  office.  I  was  fortunately  at  home,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  at  my  patient's  bedside.  What  measures  occurred  to 
me  were  instantly  put  in  practice,  and  I  at  once  personally  summoned  a 
near  friend,  for  I  am  naturally  desponding  in  such  cases,  and  all  my 
gloomy  first  impressions  were  revived. 

Why  prolong  the  sad  narrative  1  All  that  three  of  us  could  do — for 
we  had  summoned  a  very  eminent  professional  brother — was  done.  On 
the  seventh  day,  it  was  evident  the  scene  would  soon  be  over.  I  can  now 
relate  it  calmly,  for  't  is  more  than  thirty  years  since,  and  my  own  griefs 
have  quieted  m.e. 

It  often  happens,  that  a  mother  dying  of  those  fatal  fevers  that  follow 
child-birth,  becomes  insensible  to  maternal  love ;  but  my  young  patient 
was  an  exception.  During  the  intervals  of  her  pain,  she  manifested  the 
fvjudest  attachment  to  her  child.  She  barely  allowed  its  occasional 
removal  from  her  side,  to  give  it  food.  Once,  during  my  presence  at  her 
bedside,  she  placed  her  hand  upon  her  breasts,  from  which  the  milk  had 
quite  disappeared,  and  looking  mournfully  at  her  infant,  could  not  control 
her  tears.  Poor  baby,  thought  I,  it  is  well  for  him  that  he  does  not 
realize  the  difference  ;  for  he  will  never  receive  his  nourishment  from  that 
source.  Upon  remarking  that  he  fed  well,  and  all  might  yet  end  happily, 
she  took  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  she  said,  "  You  comforter ; 
but  never — no.  Doctor  ;  I  am  sinking  ;  I  feel  it  in  my  freedom  from  pain." 
'Twas,  indeed,  a  fatal  symptom.  "  I  leave  you  and  him" — placing  her 
hand  upon  her  husband's  head,  who  could  not  control  his  emotion — "  I  go 
to  join  her.  Be  kind  to  him ;  he  loved  me  always — yes,  from  the  first 
moment.  I  feel  it."  He  uttered  an  imprecation  on  himself;  she  instantly 
checked  him,  with  more  energy  than  I  thought  she  yet  possessed. 
"  Never,  Frederick,  my  love  ;  never  use  such  a  terrible  expression.  Be 
alwayg  calm — calm — calm — "  She  was  exhausted  by  the  exertion,  and 
gasped  for  breath.  "  Be  calm  ;  your  passions  are  your  only  fault ;  your 
heart  is  good.  Doctor,  he  is  good.  Remember  the  Savior  ;  he  was  calm, 
and  oh,  how  pure  was  his  love  for  all !  Doctor,  w^ll  you — may  I  now^ 
without  selfishness,  ask  a  boon  of  you,  who  are  all  goodness  %  Do  you 
know  what  he  thinks  of  you  ? — how  he  loves  you  ?  Next  to  me,  Doctor, 
and  his  mother ;  next  to  us."  I  replied,  that  her  slightest  wish,  could  I 
know  it,  would  be  sacred  to  me.  "  Then,  Doctor,  when  I  am  gone,  take 
him  and  my  dear  child  back  to  your  roof  and  your  heart.  His  mother 
never  knew  me,  thank  God  !  I  could  not  have  looked  at  her."  He  cried 
I  out  in  his  agony,  "  She  would  have  loved  you,  my  angel,  my  darling ;  she 
\  would  have  worshiped  you,  but  she  would  have  despised  me.  Oh,  God ! 
j     I  am  glad  she  knows  not  my  baseness."     The  dying  wife  placed  her  hand 
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on  his  mouth.  "  Doctor,  you  have  a  sister  :  will  she  love  it  %  Frederick 
has  told  me  she  was  like  a  sister  to  him,  and  how  she  once  valued  a 
mother's  love.  Doctor,  \n\\  you  love  it  for  your  mother's  sake  and  for 
my  sake  ?  Take  this  little  gift,"  (handing  me  the  handkerchief  she  w^s  at 
work  upon  the  morning  of  her  wedding ;  you  shall  see  it  some  day,  my 
dear  Doctor,)  "  and  when  you  look  at  it,  remember  the  giver's  prayer,  and 
love  my  child."  I  received  the  gift,  and  placed  it  near  my  lieart.  My 
tears  blinded  me  ;  I  felt  the  sacredness  of  the  promise,  and  bowed  my 
head  as  I  told  her,  her  wish  should  ever  be  as  near  to  me  as  the  memory 
of  the  giver. 

Her  husband's  looks  assured  me  of  his  sufferings  and  his  gratitude. 
Believing  that  she  was  not  yet  near  her  end  by  a  few  hours,  I  knew  that 
one  thing  remained  for  me  to  do,  to  make  her  departure  happy  ;  and  that 
w^as,  the  presence  of  woman  ;  she  who  was  "  last  at  his  cross,  and  earliest 
at  her  Savior's  grave."  I  resolved,  that  however  it  would  harrow  her 
feelings,  I  would  bring  my  dear  sister  to  her,  and  let  her  receive  the 
sacred  gift  of  the  child  from  the  hands  of  the  dying  mother. 

I  pressed  her  thin  cold  hand  to  my  lips,  and  hastened  to  my  home, 
leaving  her  alone  with  her  suffering  and  now  tearless  partner.  On  my 
way,  my  knowledge  of  my  sister's  affection  for  the  fascinating  man  who 
had  caused  all  this  misery,  made  me  hesitate  ;  but  I  knew  her  noble 
nature,  and  that  she  had  cultivated  self-control,  till  it  made  me  revere  her 
above  all  other  women.  I  resolved  she  should  know  all ;  that  she  should, 
with  a  woman's  instinct,  form  her  own  ideas  of  the  husband's  attachment 
"to  his  dying  wife,  and  ever  after  be  able  to  estimate  correctly  his  real 
worth  as  a  man. 

Bidding  her  hastily  make  her  toilet,  I  placed  her  in  my  carriage,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  my  adult  life,  addressed  her  with  deep  and  expressed 
feeling ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  we  had  hitherto  known  each  other  bv  intui- 
tion — not  expression.  "My  dear  sister,"  said  I;  "you  are  about  to 
experience  a  severe  trial.  The  wife  of  a  dear  friend  is  dying,  and  I  wish 
you  to  receive  from  her  hand  an  unprotected  infant.  I  have  already 
promised  her  you  will,  but  she  knows  not  of  your  coming."  She  turned 
pale,  and  I  knew  at  once  she  had,  with  a  woman's  instinct,  connected  the 
whole  subject  with  the  absence  of  our  lodger,  and  what  I  had  told  her  of 
the  necessity  of  his  protection  to  a  relative.  In  a  moment,  however,  she 
answered  me :  "  Go  on,  brother ;  I  have  now  but  one  wish — to  please 
you."  I  understood  her  meaning,  and  that  she  knew  all.  Pressing  her 
for  the  first  time  to  my  heart,  I  observed  she  trembled,  but  instantly  con- 
trolled herself,  imputing  it  to  the  chill  air. 

On  our  arrival,  it  was  instantly  necessary  to  introduce  her  to  the  bed- 
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side.  Our  patient  was  still  conscious,  but  dying.  The  husband  bowed 
his  head  and  spoke  not.  Approaching  the  poor  dying  young  creature,  I 
said  :  "  You  begged  me  to  receive  your  child,  and  asked  me  if  my  sister 
would  love  it.  My  mother's  spirit  whispered  me,  let  my  other  child 
answer.     I  have  therefore  brought  my  sister  to  you." 

My  sister  kissed  her  now  pale  lips  ;  I  raised  the  arm  of  the  dying  mother 
and  placed  it  about  her  neck.  She  slightly  drew  the  weeping  girl  to  her, 
and  distinctly  said,  "  Bless  you,  my  dear — bless  you  ;"  then,  with  much 
effort,  she  continued,  ''  I  never  had  a  sister,  but  my  dear  mother  would 
have  been  happier  with  you — oh  !  far  happier.  She  loved  her  poor  child, 
and  will  bless  you  for  your  kindness.  You  will  love  my  child  ;  I  know 
it,  or  you  would  not  have  come."  My  sister  kissed  her  again  and  again. 
"Bless  you,  dear — bless  you.  Where  is  he'?  Where  is  Frederick f 
"  Here,  dearest,"  groaned   the  poor    husband  ;   "  here.     Yet — Oh  God  ! 

canst  thou  not  even  yet V     He  was  tearless  ;  his  countenance  showed 

the  fearful  agony  of  his  soul.  He  placed  his  hand  upon  her  heart,  in 
doubt,  for  her  eyes  were  now  closed,  and  she  seemed  to  have  ceased 
breathing.  Suddenly  she  opened  them  with  evident  intelligence,  and 
fixed  them  steadily  on  the  ceiling.  I  caught  that  peculiar  look  of  the 
dying,  I  had  several  times  before  seen,  when  all  on  earth  is  passing  away, 
and  they  seem  to  see  into  another  state  of  existence.  We  stepped  aside 
from  her  face,  fearful  of  distracting  her  gaze  from  him  at  that  sacred 
moment.  To  my  great  joy — for  my  heart  ached  for  him — I  heard  the 
words  distinctly  uttered,  "  Dearest — Frederick — mother — "  *  *  All 
was  over  ;  poor  Ellen  was  at  rest.  Speechless  with  grief,  we  stood  silent 
for  some  minutes. 

I  closed  those  lovely  eyes,  and  smoothed  back  that  dark  tress  of  hair 
that  had  excited  my  gloomy  forebodings  ;  it  was,  indeed,  her  death  pall. 
The  poor  husband  was  stupified  ;  we  did  not  leave  him  for  some  hours. 
And  when  my  dear  sister  wrapped  the  little  motherless  child  in  her  shawl 
and  took  it  to  the  carriage,  I  blessed  God  that  she  was  left  me,  and  that  I 
had  escaped  the  awful  crime  that  had  so  humbled  the  soul  of  the  unhappy 
young  man,  who  had  thus  early  filled  two  graves  with  the  victims  of  his 
passion.  After  the  last  sad  rites,  he  followed  his  motherless  child  to  my 
house. 

A  subdued  and  changed  man  is  now  my  friend  and  brother.  When 
years  had  chastened  his  spirit,  and  he  had  placed  his  dear  mother  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  entrust  my  sister  to  his  tender 
care.  I  reflected  upon  my  own  passionate  nature,  and  that  probably  I 
had  only  escaped  the  same  unhappiness  by  the  force  of  a  medical  educa- 
tion,  forbiddiyg  that  awful  crime  by  every  appeal  to  my  manhood,  and 
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pardoned  him  fully.  Suffering  had  changed  him.  You  know  how  I  love 
him.  You  know  his  noble  heart.  God  has  given  him  wealth,  and  how 
many  have  been  made  glad  by  his  bounty.  Do  you  remember  his  beau- 
tiful boy  ? — his  child — our  child.  Oh,  may  God  save  him  till  this  weary 
heart  is  at  rest !  Man  is  born  to  cherish  some  living  creature,  and  I  can 
never  love     *     *     *     again. 

The  above  was  sent  us  by  a  dear  and  afflicted  friend,  whom  we  have 
often  importuned  for  a  few  sketches  of  his  early  practice,  vrith  the  follow- 
ing note : — "  My  dear  Dixon  :  I  yield  at  length  to  your  importunity,  and 
send  you  the  sketch  of  an  '  o'er-true  tale,'  you  have  heard  mie  relate. 
Change  it ;  burn  it,  if  you  choose  ;  but  ever  sacred  be  the  name  of  the 
writer.  Should  it  serve  your  purpose,  I  may  try  again,  should  there  be 
time  ;  but  the  journey  is  shortening.  Oh,  weary  path !  I  care  not  how 
soon  it  may  end. — Ever  yours, ." 

We  have  taken  a  few  liberties  with  the  language  and  style  only  ;  the 
facts  remain  unchanged.  They  are  true.  May  their  influence  on  every 
manly  heart  be  long  felt. 


Art.  CLXVIII. — '''■Galvanism:  its  Application  as  a  Remedial  Agent^ 

Some  time  since,  we  had  placed  in  our  hands,  a  thin,  pale  and  unpre- 
tending little  work,  with  the  above  title ;  and  having  recently  observed 
it  upon  our  table,  we  are  reminded  of  our  promise,  made  not  long  since, 
to  bring  the  subject  before  the  readers  of  the  Scalpel. 

The  motto  placed  upon  the  title  page,  is  a  quotation  from  that  hater  of 
all  quackery,  Ahernethy^  and  it  is  here  quoted,  because  the  Scalpel  has  a 
positive  liking  for  the  sentiment,  and  as  a  test  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
little  work,  and  that  we  may  see  if  the  author  has  come  up  to  the  standard 
under  which  he  has  chosen  to  present  himself  to  the  profession. 

"  It  is  this  practising,"  says  the  motto,  "  without  intellect,  that  consti- 
tutes empiricism ;  it  is  blindly  adopting  in  this  way,  a  power  without  a 
principle  to  guide  it,  that  I  abhor  above  all  things." 

If  the  author  has  succeeded  in  devising  a  principle  for  the  application  of 
galvanism  as  a  remedial  agent,  and  can  thus  divest  this  interesting 
subject  of  the  quackery  which  has  so  uniformly  followed  its  use,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  profession,  since  the  time  when  Galvani's  poor  quadripedal 
martyrs  were  first  impaled  literally,  and  thus  kicked  an  idea  into  his 
philosophical  cranium,  and  a  different  crotchet  into  the  numskulls  of  d 
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thousand  knaves  since  his  time,  he  has  done  the  profession,  but  especially 
the  public,  a  favor  which  they  should  not  be  slow  to  acknowledge. 

There  are  few  subjects  that  have  attracted  more  of  the  attention  of  the 
profession,  than  the  power  galvanism,  magnetism  and  electricity  exert 
upon  the  human  system ;  and  ardent  hopes  have  been  entertained  that 
they  would  be  found  to  possess  a  potency,  which  could  be  so  applied  and 
controlled,  as  to  arrest  disease  and  impart  increased  vitality  to  the  parts 
that  have  suffered  from  disorganization,  or  the  exhaustion  of  their  vital 
energies.  It  is  now  more  than  twenty  centuries  since  Thales  discovered 
that  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  amber  briskly,  it  could  be  made  to  attract 
light  substances,  and  he  explained  the  phenomenon,  by  supposing  the 
amber  was  possessed  of  a  soul,  was  endowed  with  vitality,  and  was 
nourished  by  the  bodies  attracted.  In  the  same  way,  the  modern' savans 
of  Wall  street,  by  much  friction,  hope  to  attract  to  themselves  the  heavier 
metals  of  the  world's  currency,  by  which  they  may  be  nourished  ;  yet  it 
may  be  doubted,  if  either  they  or  the  amber  of  Thales  will  ever  be  found 
to  possess  such  useless  appendages  as  souls  worth  looking  after. 

Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Dioscorides,  Scribonius,  Largus,  Pliny,  Appian 
and  others,  have  spoken  of  the  therapeutical  powers  of  the  living  voltaic 
battery  in  the  Torpedo,  (Torpedo  diversicolor  and  T.  oculata  of  J.  Davy,) 
and  Claudius  Galen  says  that  "  it  is  easily  understood  that  certain  things 
of  small  bulk,  induce,  by  contact  alone,  the  greatest  alterations,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  Heraclean  stone,  which  is  called  a  magnet ;  for  if  iron 
which  it  has  touched,  adheres  to  it  without  any  fastenings — then,  if 
another  piece  of  iron  touch  that  which  was  first  touched,  it  will  adhere  to 
it  as  the  first  did  to  the  magnet ;  a  third  piece  of  iron  will,  in  like  manner, 
adhere  to  the  second,  so  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  most  intense 
powers  reside  in  certain  substances. 

Galen,  in  another  passage,  when  speaking  of  the  torpedo^  informs  the 
reader,  that  he  found  the  dead  fish  totally  ineffectual  in  curing  headache, 
or  to  cause  the  return  of  a  prolapsed  anus,  to  relieve  neuralgia,  or  to 
cause  contractions  of  relaxed  muscular  tissue ;  yet,  that  when  the  animal 
was  applied  alive^  these  curative  effects  were  found  to  follow  its  applica- 
tion. Aetius  of  Amida,  who  wrote  about  A.D.  550,  says — "  The  torpedo, 
applied  alive,  cures  chronic  headaches,  and  causes  the  prolapsed  anus  to 
return." 

This  matter  was  allowed  to  rest,  at  least  so  far  as  any  record  has  been 
preserved,  until  after  the  discovery  of  South  America,  when  the  Dutch, 
at  Demerara,  found  the  natives  of  Guiana  were  applying  the  Gymnotus 
Electricus^  or  electric  eel,  for  the  cure  of  paralytic  affections.  M.  Van  der 
Lott,  a  surgeon  of  Essequibo,  published  a  treatise  on  "  the  medical  pro- 
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perties  of  the  gymnoti ;"  and  Humboldt,  in  his  "  Personal  narrative  of 
travels  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  the  New  Continent,"  says — "  I  did  not 
hear  of  this  species  of  remedy  in  the  Spanish  Colonies  which  I  visited,  but 
I  can  assert,  that  after  having  made  experiments  during  four  hours  suc- 
cessively with  the  gymnoti,  M.  Bonpland  and  myself  felt  till  the  next  day 
a  debility  in  the  muscles,  a  pain  in  the  joints,  and  a  general  uneasiness, 
which  was  the  effect  of  a  strong  irritation  of  the  nervous  system."  Per- 
haps it  was  this  early  experience  of  the  effects  of  these  animals  which  led 
this  philosopher  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  galvanism  in 
after  life. 

About  the  year  1744,  M.  Kratzenstein,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  attempted 
to  use  electricity  as  a  therapeutic  agent ;  and  since  that  time,  the  subject 
has  been  frequently  discussed,  but  without  the  profession  coming  to  any 
settled  conviction,  either  as  to  the  cases  in  which  it  should  be  applied,  or 
the  results  that  may,  with  confidence,  be  anticipated.  Within  the  past 
twenty  years,  however,  the  subject  has  been  under  investigation  by  a 
different  class  of  minds,  and  the  investigation  having  been  pursued  in  a 
different  manner,  has  produced  such  positive  and  uniform  results,  that  the 
physician  can  now  employ  the  kindred  elements  of  magnetism,  electricity 
and  galvanism,  with  as  much  safety  and  as  much  certainty  as  is  to  be 
anticipated  from  any  other  agents  he  is  accustomed  to  use. 

Since  the  sciences  of  physiology  and  pathology  have  been  received  as 
the  basis  of  all  therapeutical  application  of  remedies,  those  who  have 
given  most  attention  to  this  matter,  have  first  endeavored  to  discover 
what  relation  exists  between  the  electrical  condition  of  the  human  system, 
and  the  healthful  performance  of  the  vital  functions  ;  while  formerly,  by 
nearly  all,  and  even  now  by  too  many,  has  the  importance  of  this  ever- 
present,  powerful  and  most  wonderful  agent,  been  entirely  overlooked  or 
ignored,  and  its  application  to  the  cure  of  disease,  and  even  the  explana- 
tion of  its  phenomena,  left  to  the  ignorant  or  the  empiric. 

Golding  Bird  says — "  Recent  researches  have  invested  this  matter  with 
the  c?ee/»es^  interest,  both  to  the  physiologist,. the  chemist  and  the  man  of 
science  ;  more  particularly  when,  from  late  investigations,  it  appears  that 
loe  are  constantly  generating  this  agent,  and  that  for  the  most  part  the  sup- 
ply of  electric  matter  in  man  far  exceeds  the  torpedo,  or  the  electric  eel, 
and  is  only  prevented  from  emitting  a  benumbing  shock  whenever  he 
extends  his  hand  to  greet  his  neighbor,  from  the  absence  of  the  special 
organs  for  increasing  its  tension.'"' 

Liebig,  Matteucci,  Pfaff,  Ahrens,  Ilenimcr  and  a  host  of  others,  have 
proved  that  the  bl'.H)d,  in  a  healihy  state,  u  always  alkaline,  and  will  pro- 
duce alkaline  reaction  on  litmus  paper ;  while  the  muscular  tissue,  the 
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covering  of  the  muscles,  the  skm  and  all  the  fluids  and  tissues  exterior  to 
the  capillaries,  always,  while  in  a  state  of  health,  present  positive  indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  free  phosphoric  and  lactic  acids, — thus  furnishing 
all  the  requisites  for  the  free  generation  of  galvanism,  and  proving  that 
the  muscle  is  an  active  galvano-genic  apparatus. 

Professor  Aldini,  Donne,  Golding  Bird,  Humboldt,  Faraday,  Mat- 
teucci  and  many  others,  have  proved  by  the  most  careful  and  rigid,  and 
oft-repeated  experiments,  that  every  movement  of  the  muscles  tends  to 
generate  and  set  free  a  perceptible  amount  of  galvanism  ;  and  also,  that 
each  change  of  substance  in  the  processes  of  digestion,  assimilation,  absorp- 
tion, deposition  or  secretion,  does  the  same ;  and  that  the  amount  thus 
set  free  is  so  great,  that  man,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  may  be 
said  to  be  charged  with  galvanism,  or  in  a  positive  condition  as  compared 
with  surrounding  bodies  ;  and  especially  is  it  so,  when  the  circulation  and 
the  other  processes  are  in  a  state  of  ac  tivity  from  exercise,  or  from  the 
use  of  alcoholic  or  other  stimulants.  Hemmer,  in  testing  his  own  con- 
dition, found  that  in  2422  experiments,  he  was  in  a  positive  condition,  or 
contained  more  of  this  influence  than  surrounding  substances  in  1252 
instances  •,  was  in  a  neutral  condition  in  399,  and  in  a  negative  condition 
in  771  instances.  Pfaff"  and  Ahrens  obtained  nearly  the  same  results,  and 
their  accuracy  can  be  verified  at  any  time  by  the  galvanometer. 

Since  the  presence  of  this  vast  amount  of  galvanism  in  the  healthy 
human  system  has  been  so  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  the  query  has 
naturally  arisen  as  to  its  object,  or  the  part  it  performs  in  the  vital 
economy. 

Long  since,  it  was  announced  by  Prevost  and  Dumas,  that  electricity 
or  galvanism  was  the  agent  which,  by  traversing  the  nerves,  produces 
contraction  of  the  muscles  ;  and  in  support '  of  this  theory,  the  fact  that 
artificial  galvanism,  when  so  applied,  will  invariably  produce  such  a  result, 
would  tend  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  proposition ;  yet  it  is  not 
necessary,  while  admitting  that  galvanismi  will  produce  these  results,  to 
assert  that  nothing  else  will,  or  that  the  vital  influence  must  be  identical 
with  galvanism,  because  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  instances,  their 
.effects  are  similar.  The  reader,  by  referring  to  the  first  article  in  this 
number,  will  discover  that  there  is  probably  some  other  agent  combined 
with  electricity,  which  we  may  one  day  discover. 

Over  one-third  of  a  century  ago.  Dr.  Wollaston  suggested  that  secretion 
-lepended  essentially  on  the  electric  state  of  the  secreting  glands  ;  and 
more  recently,  this  matter  has  received  renewed  attention.  Dr.  Wilson 
Philip  has  proved  by  many  experiments,  that  galvanism  is  an  agent 
essential  to  the  performance  of  the  function  of  digestion ;   and  he  has 
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even  proved  that  it  will,  to  all  appearance,  supply  the  place  of  the  vital 
nerve  influence.  After  a  rabbit  has  partaken  of  a  hearty  meal,  Dr. 
Philip  has  severed  the  j^ar  vagum^  or  the  nerve  w^hose  branches  are  dis- 
tributed upon  the  stomach,  and  then  the  food  would  remain  unaltered ; 
w^hilst  on  applying  the  conductor,  so  as  to  let  the  galvanic  current 
traverse  the  nerve,  in  place  of  the  nerve  power,  the  digestive  process  was 
effected. 

In  proof  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  powerful  current  between  the  liver 
and  the  stomach  during  the  act  of  digestion,  Professor  Matteucci  intro- 
duced a  plate  of  platinum  into  the  stomach  of  a  living  rabbit,  placed 
another  on  the  liver,  and  then,  by  means  of  wires,  connected  both  with  a 
galvanometer,  when  the  needles  traversed  an  arc  of  20°,  proving  that  a 
powerful  current  existed  between  the  liver  and  the  stomach.  In  order  to 
prove  that  it  was  the  vital,  and  not  a  chemical  action,  which  caused  this 
deviation,  he  divided  the  nerves  and  vessels  just  above  the  diaphragm, 
when  the  deviation  was  reduced  to  3°  instead  of  20°,  as  before  ;  and 
when  the  head  was  cut  off  at  a  blow,  even  this  little  deviation  vanished. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Baxter  has  most  convincingly  demonstrated  the  same  fact 
before  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Baxter  has  instituted  many  experiments 
which  tend  to  prove  that  secreted  matters  are  always  in  an  opposite 
electric  state  from  the  blood  whence  they  were  generated,  and  that  these 
electric  currents  are  strictly  physiological,  and  induced  by  the  vital 
powers  of  the  system,  as  they  at  once  disappear  on  the  death  of  the 
animal.  Signor  Orioli,  an  Italian  of  no  small  celebrity,  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  assume  that  all  the  manifestations  of  life  are  actually  dependent 
upon  a  series  of  galvanic  combinations,  existing  in  different  parts  of  the 
body  ;  and  he  founds  his  system  of  therapeutics  on  this  opinion,  believing 
that  all  disease  depends  either  upon  an  excessive,  a  diminished  or  abnor- 
mal excitation  of  the  galvanic  polarities  of  the  organs;  and  he. proposes 
to  so  apply  this  agent,  as  to  restore  the  organs  to  a  state  of  health,  and 
thus  put  a  stop  to  the  abnormal  results. 

Sir  John  Herschell  has  expressed  the  possibility  that  the  nerve  power 
and  galvanism  are  identical,  and  that  the  brain  is  the  battery  which 
generates  this  agent ;  and  Dr.  Arnott  has  very  plainly  hinted  that  such 
may  be  the  agent  which  keeps  up  the  regular  pulsations  of  the  heart. 

Professor  Liebig,  Dulong,  Desprets,  Laplace,  Lavoisier,  Miiller,  Dr. 
Baily,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  others,  have  become  con- 
vinced that  galvanism  is  the  source  of  animal  heat ;  and  it  would  seem 
almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  paper,  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1811,  without  admitting  that 
he  has  actually  proved  such  to  be  the  fact. 
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More  recent  experiments  by  Miiller  and  Chaussat,  only  tend  to  confirm 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Sir  Benjamin. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  some  four  or  five  years  since,  read  a  paper  before 
the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he  assumed  as  probable,  that  the  nerves 
possess  an  electro-genic  power  within  themselves,  and  thus  he  would 
account  for  the  increase  of  anirrial  heat,  when  the  nervous  system  was 
placed  in  a  condition  of  great  excitement;  and  Richerand  has  observed, 
that  after  a  part  has  suffered  from  severe  convulsions,  it  almost  invariably 
passes  from  a  condition  of  extraordinary  warmth,  to  one  of  comparative 
coldness. 

Aldini  placed  one  plate  of  a  single  battery  in  the  mouth,  and  the  other 
in  the  anus,  of  an  ox  but  recently  killed,  connecting  them  with  a  piece  of 
wire,  when  the  alimentary  canal  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  the 
current,  and  almost  immediately  a  discharge  of  fseces  occurred. 

Achard,  of  Berlin,  and  Humboldt,  have  tried  similar  experiments,  both 
upon  animals  and  upon  themselves,  and  always  with  similar  results. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  many  facts  like  these,  that  led  Golding  Bird  to 
say,  in  his  lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  that 
*'  when  a  current  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  nerves  of  a  special  sense,  it 
seems  simply  to  produce  the  effect  of  exciting  their  proper  functions  ;"  and 
E.  W.  Tuson  to  use  the  following  language  :  "  Electro-galvanism  may  be 
considered  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  a  stimulant  to  the  most 
minute  fibrillge,  to  the  most  delicate  nervous  texture,  and  likewise  to  the 
neurilema  or  sheath  of  the  nerves.'' 

Similar  conclusive  experiments  led  a  writer  in  the  Provincial  Medical 
Journal  for  May  4th,  1844,  to  say,  "  Dr.  Wilkinson,  Dr.  Hodgkin,  Mr. 
Ware  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  ascribe  wonderful  power  to  galvanisnti  in  dis- 
eases affecting  respiration,  circulation,  digestion  and  secretion.  According 
to  these  gentlemen,  there  is  hardly  a  complaint  which  it  will  not  either 
cure  or  relieve,  or  an  indication  in  therapeutics  which  it  will  not  satisfac- 
torily fulfil." 

In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  this  agent  has  been  used  by  the  profes- 
sion, and  more  particularly  by  those  who  profess  to  know  most  of  its 
action,  but  who,  in  reality,  know  nothing  of  any  value  regarding  it,  or  of 
the  structures  upon  which  they  wish  to  act,  the  idea  has  prevailed,  that 
the  results  produced  would  be  the  same,  whether  the  agent  be  electricity, 
magnetism  or  galvanism,  or  any  combination  of  these  elements  ;  and 
hence  most  writers  have  used  these  terms  as  meaning  precisely  the  same 
thing.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  different  agents,  although  similar, 
are  by  no  means  identical  in  their  effects  upon  the  human  organism,  and 
our  author  has  properly  confined  his  researches,  as  detailed  in  the  little 
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volume  under  consideration,  mostly  to  galvanism  proper,  as   the  title 
would  indicate. 

We  have  already,  in  the  preceding  pages  of  our  periodical,  endeavored 
to  present  the  uses  of  some  parts  of  the  great  nervous  system,  or  that 
part  of  the  human  organism  through  which  all  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
manifested  ;  but  we  have  not  dwelt  upon  their  structure  as  much  as  wc 
should,  were  it  not  that  so  much  has  been  written  compared  with  the 
little  that  is  known,  that  we  wished  to  take  our  own  time,  and  also  to 
give  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  study  and  understand  what  has  already 
been  presented  him.  We  will,  however,  here  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  all  nerves  are  tuhes^  in  which  it  is  supposed  a  peculiar  fluid 
always  exists,  and  that  this  tube  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  a  M-hite 
substance  that  may  act  as  an  isolator,  the  same  as  the  winding  of  the 
wires  of  the  galvanic  battery  isolates  the  enclosed  metal.  This  white 
structure  envelopes  the  entire  length  of  the  nerves,  except  at  two 
points. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  vis  nervosa.^  or  the  vital 
power,  by  learning  the  nature  of  the  nerve  structure.  A.s  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated,  and  is  admitted  by  all  anatomists,  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve  is  essentially  constructed  and  arranged  as  a  conductor.  One 
extremity  of  the  nerves,  the  origin — of  those,  of  course,  whose  origin  has 
been  demonstrated — is  arranged  in  this  wise :  The  end  is  enlarged  into 
a  single  or  double  swelling  or  knob,  frequently  many  times  the  diam- 
eter of  the  nerve  branch ;  and  this  knob,  or  the  two  knobs,  are  of  the 
same  substance  as  the  nerve  tube,  but  without  the  isolating  white  covering. 
Instead  of  this  covering,  there  is,  as  it  were,  tied  over  and  surrounding 
the  end  of  the  nerve,  a  sac  filled  with  fluid,  in  which  the  end  of  the  nerve 
floats  freely  ;  over  this  is  another  similar  sac  or  pouch,  also  filled  with  a 
liquid,  and  tied  over  the  nerve  a  little  distance  from  the  extremity  ;  and 
over  this  another  and  many  others,  all  containing  a  fluid,  and  surrounding 
all  the  enclosed, — so  that  Volta's  pile  existed,  literally,  in  the  heads  of 
men,  before  he  had  demonstrated  his  method  of  inducing  or  producing  the 
Voltaic  current. 

The  other  extremity  of  the  nerves  has  never  been  demonstrated,  yet 
points  have  been  discovered  where  they  loop  around  and  inosculate  with 
other  nerves,  and  also  come  in  contact  with  the  difl*erent  structures  of  the 
body.  At  these  points^  the  white  or  isolating  surrounding  substance  is  also 
wanting,  so  that  nothing  prevents  the  vital  power  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  part,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  galvanic 
icfiuence  would  come  in  contact  with  the  hand  at  any  point  of  the  wire 
that  might  be  uncovered. 
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Let  us  now  examine  how  it  is  that  galvanism,  or  the  will  of  the  indivi- 
dual, can  be  made  to  act  upon  a  muscle,  so  as  to  produce  motion  or  a 
contraction  of  the  muscle.  If  we  take  a  thin  piece  of  ribbon  of  gum 
elastic,  and  insert  in  that,  quite  near  each  other,  a  continued  series  of 
pieces  of  soft  iron,  place  the  ribbon  slightly  on  the  stretch,  and  then,  by 
means  of  a  galvanic  battery,  galvanize  or  charge  with  galvanism  the  piece 
of  iron  nearest  one  end — it  will  attract  the  next  to  itself,  and  that  the 
next  one,  and  so  on,  until  each  little  magnet  has  come  as  near  the 
conductor  of  the  battery  as  it  can  get ;  and  if  the  ends  of  the  ribbon  are 
attached  to  springs  or  other  yielding  structures,  they  will  be  iapproximated 
toward  each  other,  and  kept  there  as  long  as  the  supply  of  galvanism 
from  the  battery  is  kept  up.  Break  the  circuit  or  conductor  between  the 
battery  and  the  ribbon,  and  it  returns  to  its  original  form  ;  connect  it 
again  with  the  battery,  and  contraction  ensues.  So  it  is  with  the  muscles 
of  the  animal  economy.  While  the  connection  is  perfect,  through  the 
nerves,  with  the  brain,  the  action  of  the  will  at  once  produces  contraction 
— motion  ;  but  when,  either  by  pressure  on  the  nerve  or  by  severing  it, 
the  connection  is  broken,  then  the  effort  of  the  will  produces  no  effect,  and 
the  limb  or  muscle  is  said  to  be  paralyzed.  Even  now,  however,  the 
application  of  our  artificial  galvanic  current,  will  induce  action  in  the 
muscle ;  and  if  the  nerve  connecting  the  muscle  with  the  brain  be  not 
destroyed,  in  many  instances  the  proper  application  of  this  artificial 
stimulus  will  rouse  the  torpid  nerve,  and  thus  restore  the  muscle  to  its 
proper  functional  use. 

This  is  no  idle  or  untried  theory,  but  a  well-established  fact,  and  one 
that  is  admitted  by  all. 

Without  stopping  to  refer  to  any  of  the  numerous  cases,  and  their 
number  is  beyond  computation,  which  are  recorded  in  the  medical  peri- 
odicals for  the  last  score  of  years,  in  which  the  power  of  galvanism  to 
produce  contraction  in  the  contractile  tissue  is  fully  demonstrated,  we 
will  only  say,  that  this  power  may  not  only  be  applied  where  there  is  a 
loss  of  motion  in  a  limb,  but  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  excite  the 
uterus  to  contraction,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  passive  flow  of  the  vital  current 
from  that  organ,  in  threatened  miscarriage,  in  flooding  after  labor,  and 
especially  in  those  cases  so  commonly  met  with  in  women  from  forty-five 
to  fifty  years  of  age.  This  last  is  a  subject  of  deep  importance,  demand- 
ing a  separate  article,  which  we  hope  to  present  at  some  future  time.  It 
is  also  useful  to  produce  contraction  of  the  muscular  tissue  in  paralysis  of 
the  stomach,  inducing  one  very  annoying  form  of  dyspepsia  ;  in  hysterical 
paralysis,  of  any  set  of  muscles ;  and  in  paralysis  from  anasmia,  or 
nervous  exhaustion. 
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That  galvanism  will  act  as  a  stimulant  to  any  tissue,  in  a  degree,  at 
least,  supplying  the  place  of  the  vital  stimulant,  has  been  proved  by  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  it  has  kept  the  animal  machine  in  motion,  in 
cases  of  suspended  animation  from  drowning,  and  from  poisoning  by 
opium  and  other  narcotics. 

Of  its  power  to  restore  life  after  all  indications  of  vitality  had  ceased 
for  a  long  time,  there  is  quoted  in  the  work  in  consideration,  the  case  of 
Charles  Mac  Neil,  Esq.,  of  Charlotte,  Vermont,  "  who  must  have  lain  in 
the  water  half  an  hour,  if  not  longer,  before  he  was  brought  to  the  sur- 
lace."  After  this,  it  was  over  another  half  hour  before  the  lad  gave  any 
indications  of  returning  life,  so  that  he  was  apparently  dead  more  than 
one  hour. 

The  case  of  John  Wilson,  under  the  care  of  H.  G.  Douglass,  physician 
to  the  Strangers'  Hospital,  Havre,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Ladd,  is  even  much 
stronger  proof  of  the  power  of  galvanism  to  restore  action  to  the  human 
system,  for  Wilson  remained  eight  hours  and  a  half^  from  the  time  of 
immersion,  before  respiration  was  established.  So,  also,  in  the  case  of 
the  young  lady  at  Norwalk,  last  May,  who  had  been  left  by  the  doctors, 
— God  pity  them  ! — but  was  restored  through  the  persevering  efforts  of  a 
young  man,  not  of  the  profession. 

The  cases  in  which  this  wonderful  agent  has  been  used  with  the  miost 
happy  effect  in  poisoning  from  narcotics,  and  from  the  inhalation  of  chlo- 
roform and  other  anaesthetic  agents,  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  marked 
and  successful  as  the  above ;  and  yet  many  die  yearly  from  the  want  of 
proper  knowledge  of  this  fact. 

That  galvanism  would  induce  a  return  of  vital  activity  and  power, 
when  the  functions  of  the  body  had  lain  dormant,  as  from  drowning  or 
from  narcotine,  one  would  think  would  be  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  has  an  effect,  as  a  stimulant,  to  excite  or  increase  the  activity  of 
any  tissue,  structure  or  organ,  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  to  more  active 
performance  of  its  function  ;  yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  again  call  the 
attention  to  that  fact. 

E.  W.  Tuson  says — "  Electro-galvanism  may  be  considered  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  nervous  system,  a  stimulant  to  the  most  minute  fibrillae,  to 
the  most  delicate  nervous  texture."  Again,  "Galvanism  is  an  agent 
which  produces  absorption  quicker  than  any  medical  means  that  we  are 
acquainted  with." 

Abernethy  says — "All  other  means  operate  on  the  surface;  but  elec- 
rtricity  will  pervade  the  very  center  of  the  body.     It  becomes  an  agent  of 
great  practical  utility  in  judicious  hands,  and  under  a  variety  of  circum 
stances  can  be  employed  with  the  utmost  benefit."  ^  W^e  have  already 
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quoted  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal  on  this 
point. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  testimony  from  all  who  have  most  deeply  and 
thoroughly  studied  the  economy  of  the  human  system,  and  the  influence 
a,nd  power  of  galvanism.  The  reader  is  not  to  infer  that  we  have 
presented  a  tithe  or  a  hundredth  part  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  this 
agent,  when  applied  according  to  "  a  principle  to  guide  it.^''  For  that 
principle,  as  expressed  in  the  clearest,  most  impressive  and  satisfactory 
manner,  we  refer  to  a  paper  published  some  years  since  by  Dr.  H.  P. 
Dewees,  of  this  city.  Unfortunately  for  Dr.  Dewees,  he  was,  in  regard 
to  his  knowledge  of  this  agent,  some  ten  years  in  advance  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  reception  his  paper  met  with  at  the 
lime,  has  tended  to  keep  him  from  giving  to  the  profession  and  the  world, 
more  of  those  valuable  ideas  his  most  intimate  friends  well  know  his 
brain  is  stored  with,  and  which  he  is  continually  demonstrating  in  an 
extensive  and  successful  practice. 

As,  however,  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Scalpel  may  not  be  able  to 
obtain  the  paper  referred  to,  we  will  bring  our  long  article  to  a  close  by 
{)resenting  the  ideas  entertained  by  Dr.  Cleaveland,  and  which  he,  in  good 
part,  received  from  Dr.  Dewees  and  other  preceding  writers, 

1st.  Galvanism,  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  therapeutic  agent,  may  be 
considered  identical  with  the  vis  nervosa  in  its  effects  upon  the  animal 
economy. 

2d.  It  should  always,  if  possible,  be  obtained  from  a  battery,  in  which 
there  is  no  electrical  or  magnetic  combination. 

3d.  In  all  cases,  except  when  a  sudden  and  powerful  impression  is 
demanded,  the  galvanic  current  should  be  obtained  from  a  single  pair  of 
plates. 

4th.  The  organ  to  be  acted  on  should  be  kept  under  the  continued  cur- 
rent for  the  desired  length  of  time,  and  not  the  exhausting  shocks  produced 
by  vibrating  or  rotating  machines. 

5th.  To  increase  the  vital  activity  and  energy  of  any  organ,  and  to 
impart  the  power  of  motion  in  a  muscle  or  limb  that  has  been  more  or 
less  paralyzed,  the  apparatus  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  positive 
current  shall  be  transmitted  through  that  organ  in  a  direction  from  the 
spinal  column  to  the  extremity  of  the  nerves. 

"  This  rule  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  all  motion  or  increased  action  in 
any  organ,  originates  in  an  impression  received  from  the  brain  or  nerve 
center,  which  impression  passes  from  the  nerve  center  to  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  of  the  nerves." 

6th.  "  To  rouse  sensation  in  any  organ,  as  the  sense  of  hearing,  of  sight, 
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of  touch,  &;c.,  the  position  of  the  poles  should  be  reversed,  so  as  to  cause 
the  galvanic  influence  to  pass  from  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  to  their 
origin." 

"  This  rule  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  the  nerves  of  sensation  are  acted  on 
V)y  external  impressions,  and  that  these  impressions  are  carried  from  the 
extiemitiss  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  to  the  nervous  centers." 

Tth.  In  all  cases,  except  those  of  imminent  danger,  the  current  at  first 
should  be  quite  mild,  and  applied  with  caution,  and  that  great  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  applying  the  reversed  current  to  the  nerves  of 
sensation,  as  a  powerful  impression  is  liable  to  destroy  the  functions  of 
those  nerves. 

8th.  That  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  aid  and  advice 
of  an  intelligent  physician^  this  should  only  be  applied  under  his  directions  ; 
but  when  the  danger  is  great,  and  such  aid  cannot  be  obtained,  a  careful 
observance  of  the  above  rules  will  obviate  most  of  the  danger,  and  in 
many  cases  the  results  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 


Art.  CLXIX. — Sketches  of  Western  Practice, 

Have  you  ever  had  a  ride  on  the  great  western  Mediterranean — silver- 
surfaced  and  placid  old  Erie  ?  She  is  one  of  that  vast  sisterhood  of  lakes, 
that  stretches  from  the  far  west,  through  a  region  of  two  thousand 
miles  in  extent,  and  loses  its  self-hood  in  the  majestic  Niagara.  Her 
musical  shores  wash  the  whole  northern  boundary  of  Ohio ;  and  at  short 
intervals,  this  glorious  body  of  waiter  is  fed  with  rivers, — some  of  which 
are  worthy  of  the  name,  and  others  come  creeping  through  a  bed  of  i-ank 
weeds,  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  and  mingle  their  turbid  waters  with 
this  crystal  fountain.  Like  all  rivers  skirted  with  marshes,  a  crop  of  bi- 
lious fevers  are  occasionally  worked  into  being,  from  the  fermenting  mass 
of  rotting  vegetation  found  along  their  beds..  It  was  on  a  main  road, 
— running  through  a  well-populated  country, — two  miles  from  the  bed  of 
cjne  of  these  rivers,  that  I  set  myself  down  with  my  household  gods,  in  a 
land  of  strangers.  How  I  was  to  procure  bread,  or  what  I  was  to  do, 
were  shrouded  in  the  mysterious  future.  Memory  came  in  to  console  me : 
for  in  spite  of  myself,  the  "  Diary  of  a  London  Physician,"  that  I  had 
read  in  my  younger  days,  came  with  its  racy  pictures,  flitting  before  my 
mind's  eye  ;  and  I  knew  not  but  I,  too,  might  wish  myself,  my  Mary, 
and  my  child,  sleeping  in  the  cold  gi-ave,  to  hide  me  from  the  persecu- 
tion that  seemed  to  follow  me  with  such  sleepless  vi_<:jilauce. 
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There  is  an  hour,  even  in  the  history  of  a  physician,  when  cliques, — the 
"old  doctor"  looking  all  the  wiser  for  his  specs, — and  even  fate,  make 
their  figures  against  us  in  vain.  When  pestilence  walks  unseen  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  slaying  its  victims  in  every  house,  invading  the  altar 
and  the  office  ;  the  proud  mansion  of  the  aristocrat,  and  the  mud  hovel  of 
the  peasant;  then,  in  spite  of  all  foes,  will  the  cool  head  and  clear  eye  of 
a  well-balanced  judgment,  triumph ;  the  common  sense  act  takes  on  the 
charm  of  genius,  and  amid  the  general  consternation,  the  fearless  man  be- 
comes the  oracle  of  the  hour.  To  resist  the  mad  impulse  of  heroic 
medication,  and  protect  the  sick  from  the  hand  of  officious  meddling, 
often  constitutes  the  highest  duty  of  the  medical  adviser  to  the  sick  a.nd 
dying. 

About  one  mile  from  where  I  had  located,  on  a  high  rolling  ridge,  in  a 
highly  tilled  region  of  country,  and  miles  distant  from  river  or  marsh,  a 
fever  was  prevailing  of  the  most  fatal  character.  It  was  among  a  farm- 
ing population,  accustomed  to  wholesome  diet  and  laborious  habits.  It 
had  been  raging  for  two  months,  and  sad  enough  to  tell,  not  a  patient  had 
been  saved.  All  grades  of  doctors  had  been  consulted,  till  some  twenty 
of  the  best  medical  men  of  the  region  had  been  called  in ;  and  numerous 
quacks  had  displayed  their  skill  with  like  success.  The  location  was 
marked  by  a  single  hotel  and  half  a  dozen  dwellings ;  and  from  this 
point,  circling  out  the  space  of  a  mile,  fifty  persons  had  died  with  this 
fatal  epidemic. 

The  landlord  lost  his  wife  and  four  children,  the  last  two  of  whom  died 
two  days  after  my  arrival.  These  two,  boys  of  ten  and  fourteen  years, 
had  passed  through  various  hands ;  the  regulars  had  begun  with  them  ; 
they  were  both  salivated,  their  cheeks  horribly  ulcerated,  and  their  lips 
nearly  eaten  through  with  its  violent  action.  So  many  had  died  under 
regular  treatment,  that  a  botanic  had  been  called  to  finish  up  the  job  for 
these  poor  lads.  From  the  sad  effects  of  cathartics  and  emetics,  they  had 
passed  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  calomel,  and  at  about  the  eighteenth 
day  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  this  ignoramus.  When  I  entered  the 
room,  I  found  the  two  patients  and  the  doctor  alone.  On  a  large  table 
were  spread  his  implements  of  warfare.  Whiteroot  and  crawley  (mona- 
tropia  uniflora)  tea  ;  number  six  ;  a  decoction  of  lobelia  and  sanguinaria  ; 
and  a  wash  of  pepper  and  vinegar  for  the  ulcers.  They  had  fever,  and 
took  lobelia  and  sanguinaria  to  relieve  it ;  they  were  in  a  typhous  state, 
and  number  six,  pepper,  myrrh  and  brandy,  were  given  to  hold  up  their 
strength ;  and  then  herb-tea,  hot  and  parching,  to  urge  on  sweating. 
These  devilish  imps  in  the  shape  of  drugs,  were  poured  into  these  poor 
lads  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.      Death  was  not  long  in   taking 
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advantage  of  such  efficient  assistance  frorci  the  doctor  !  and  the  scene 
closed  in  -lirouds  and  coffins.  In  three  days  they  were  taking  their  lono- 
r.;.^r.  I  passed  round  with  a  neighboring  physician  to  see  his  last  patient. 
A  lad  sixteen  years  of  age  lay  stretched  on  a  straw  couch ;  he  had  taken 
freel}'  of  the  Samson  of  the  drug  shops,  and  it  had  taken  full  effect ;  the 
palate  and  fauces  were  ulcerated — the  mouth  swollen  and  painful — the 
teeth  loose — and  the  right  cheek  and  lower  lip  were  nearly  eaten  away, 
by  that  dreadful  disease,  so  frequently  seen  after  the  injudicious  use  of 
Calomel.  The  physician,  a  young  man  of  fine  acquirements,  a  graduate 
from  Philadelphia,  felt  deeply  chagrined  at  the  condition  of  his  patient. 
He  had  merely  intended  to  produce  a  m.ild  action  on  the  mouth;  the  acid 
condition  of  the  stomach  was  not  closely  reckoned,  and  as  he  folded  his 
hands  upon  his  back,  and  drew  a  long  breath,  he  quietly  observed,  "  that 
is  a  dreadful  case  of  gangrene ;  Cancrum  oris  is  a  sad  thing  connected 
with  such  a  fever."  The  patient  had  bled  profusely  from  the  mouth  and 
tonsils,  and  large  masses  of  black,  foetid  slime  poured  out  from  the  mouth, 
and  the  fast-decaying  face.  Death,  the  doctors'  only  friend,  soon  removed 
the  sad  sight  from  my  friend's  eyes,  and  he  indeed  felt  that  the  "  ways  of 
providence  are  mysterious." 

The  resident  jDhysician  was  discouraged,  and  had  fallen  sick,  and  sup 
posed  himself  a  subject  of  fever ;  he  was  like  all  doctors,  afraid  of  dying, 
and  handled  himself  with  extreme  care.  He  had  called  counsel,  and  a 
mild  laxative  had  been  prescribed,  and  his  head  and  face  were  ♦profusely 
bathed  in  beet-juice  as  the  most  cooling  thing  of  the  season  !  It  im- 
parted a  fine  hue  to  his  countenance,  a  glow  that  bordered  on  a  beautiful 
crimson. 

This  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  rooting  trihe^  and  had  passed  all 
grades  of  employments,  rising,  like  every  true  genius,  till  he  had  com- 
bined  the  trio  of  accomplishments,  of  priest,  lawyer,  and  doctor.  His 
build  was  fat  and  stout,  his  bowels  of  compassion  were  well  I'ound- 
ed,  his  face  round  and  jolly,  with  one  eye  archly  given  to  strabismus,  im- 
parting to  the  face  a  certain  laughing,  mysterious  shrewdness ;  the 
whole  temperament  fiery,  a  glib  tongue,  an  eye  that  easily  moistened  at 
r.'al  or  fictitious  woe. 

He  commenced  his  career  as  a  methodist  exhorter,  and  taking  religion 
with  a  natural  ease,  he  was  often  enabled  to  enjoy  the  power ;  but  the 
bent  of  his  benevolence  running  too  much  in  one  direction^  the  brethren 
shrewdly  suspected  him  of  an  imprudence  that  need  not  be  mentioned. 
He  entered  the  office  of  a  country  practitioner,  and  his  "  boss  "  falling 
sick  with  fever,  he  mounted  the  horse,  and  was  installed 'physician  through 
the  neighborhood;  and  in  three  months  his  confidence  in  his  knowledge  of 
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disease  had  so  increased,  that  he  started  for  the  west,  and  settled  as  a 
Lotanic  doctor  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland. 

His  religious  traits  still  haunted  him,  and  he  sagely  concluded  that 
salvation  or  damnation  would  be  universal ;  his  benevolence  inclining  him 
to  the  favourable  side,  he  commenced  preaching  and  doctoring  in  the 
locality,  proclaiming  to  all  the  good  news  of  restored  health  and 
universal  redemption. 

Finding  himself  in  command  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  he  removed  to 
a  new  region  and  a  new  location  ;  adding  to  his  already  numerous  voca- 
tions that  of  stump  orator.  He  informed  me,  that  in  the  hight  of  his 
glory,  he  had  in  a  single  day  attended  the  birth  of  two  children — mar- 
ried a  young  couple — made  a  stump  speech  at  an  election — and  preached 
a  funeral  sermon  of  one  of  his  own  patients ;  and  he  laughed  through  his 
crooked  eye  in  a  manner  that  showed  him  equally  pleased  in  each  act  of 
the  drama.  His  pilgrimage  had  taught  him  worldly  wisdom  ;  his  various 
fees  had  secured  him  a  good  home,  a  small  farm,  a  commodious  house, 
surrounded  by  out-houses,  and  a  fine  office,  upon  four  corners  in  a  country 
place;  and  the  whole  set  off  by  a  large  maple  grove,  in  which,  in  the 
spring,  I  have  often  seen  the  jolly  puke,  gathering  sap,  and  boiling  it  into 
sugar. 

We  well  understand  that  physicians  have  no  political  rights ;  we  may 
fallow  in  the  wake  of  the  warrior,  building  his  throne  on  a  pyramid  of 
bkulls,  and  floating  himself  to  glory  and  a  throne  on  a  sea  of  blood,  and 
humbly  bind  up  the  cannon  shots  and  sabre  cuts  which  he  makes ;  we 
may  stanch  the  blood  of  his  bomb-mangled  victims,  but  we  are  still  the 
tools,  merely,  of  all  politicians,  and  all  governments.  Who  ever  heard 
a  physician's  name  in  connection  with  any  honorable  or  profitable  office  ? 
Our  hero  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  general  tenor  of  our  history  ;  and  when 
that  political  whirlwind  passed  over  the  land,  which  carried  Harrison  to 
his  long  home  through  Washington,  he  embarked,  soul  and  body,  in  the 
struggle  ;  built  him  a  log-cabin,  mounted  it  on  a  wagon,  hoisted  his  flag 
on  the  cabin,  adorned  it  with  hog-yokes,  plow-points,  sap  troughs, 
bundles  of  catnep  and  tanzy,  a  barrel  of  cider,  and  some  large  johnny 
cakes,  and  started  with  an  endless  train  with  flying  banners,  for  the  point 
where  the  people  were  to  gather  together — Gog  and  Magog.  He  was 
next  heard  of  at  Fort  Meigs,  addressing  a  vast  army  that  no  man  could 
number,  from  whence  he  sailed  to  Buffalo,  and  with  a  broadsword  belted 
to  his  waist,  scattered  his  fire  and  fanaticism  among  the  hosts  of  loafer- 
dom  that  swarmed  the  wharves  ;  but  strange  to  tell,  on  his  return  home, 
he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  and  has  since  expressed 
a  most  decided  opinion  that  republics  are  ungrateful. 
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The  skin  of  such  an  animal  ought  not  to  be  lost,  so  I  transfer  it  to  your 
stick,  and  return  to  my  narrative. 

The  next  patient  that  fell  sick  of  the  fever,  came  into  my  hands ;  I  had 
no  competitor,  death  had  cleared  the  field  ;  for  as  their  patients  went  to 
the  grave,  the  confidence  of  the  people  went  with  the  body.  It  wa^  a 
lady  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  light  and  fragile  form,  the  mother  of  a 
large  family,  and  her  excellent  character  endeared  -her  to  all,  and  made 
her  value  to  the  family  doubly  felt. 

The  terror  that  had  shaken  the  nerves  of  both  patient  and  physician 
had  become  extreme.  This  tremor  I  calmed  by  condemning  all  that  my 
predecessors  had  done,  and  that  fiat  found  a  ready  response  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  The  symptoms  were  of  the  mildest  character,  the  tongue 
but  slightly  furred,  the  pulse  almost  regular,  rising  but  five  or  ten  above 
the  natural  standard,  and  sinking  a  little  below  in  the  remissions.  This 
was  a  universal  characteristic ;  and  in  all  the  cases  where  the  treatment 
was  mild,  the  fatal  poison  crept  through  the  veins  with  such  insidious 
stillness,  that  from  day  to  day  hope  would  whisper  that  the  next  day 
would  find  the  patient  convalescing  ;  but,  alas  !  you  would  awaken  from 
these  hopes  by  the  sudden  sinking  of  the  patient,  and  before  the  vital 
forces  could  be  rallied,  the  spirit  would  have  fled. 

I  at  once  adopted  a  negative  course  of  treatment ;  the  mildest  drinks, 
laxatives,  and  constant  attention  to  the  patient's  wants.  For  ten  days  she 
was  cheerful,  and  the  slight  glow  on  her  cheeks,  for  a  few  hours,  would 
daily  return  to  tell  us  that  danger  was  within.  She  reached  the  twentieth 
day,  when  the  awful  gastric  sinking  came  on,  and  on  the  twenty-first  the 
patient  sunk  and  seemed  hopelessly  doomed.  Counsel  was  called,  and 
they  prescribed  prayer^  and  while  the  family  were  assembling  for  this  last 
appeal,  I  gave  the  patient  a  grain  of  Morphia  and  a  good  horn  of  brandy, 
to  ensure  the  success  of  our  spiritual  endeavours ;  and  to  the  joy  of  all, 
the  remedies  seemed  to  work  together  for  good.  In  the  absence  of  all 
local  congestions  the  patient  was  thoroughly  roused  by  the  stimulants,  and 
in  eight  days  and  nights,  she  had  taken  a  gallon  of  the  best  brandy  we 
could  procure,  and  from  that  point. she  rapidly  rallied,  and  was  saved. 

This  recovery  acted  like  magic  on  the  community,  and  the  dozen  or 
more  cases  that  fell  into  my  hands  were  more  controllable,  and  ended  in 
recovery.  The  tonic  of  restored  confidence  was  all-powerful,  and  the 
community  clustered  around  me  as  the  oracle  of  their  destiny ;  my  for- 
tune was  made,  and  a  business  from  that  hour  secured,  which  never  for- 
sook me. 

'    About  two  months  elapsed  ;  the  fright  had  disappeared  from  the  public 
mind,  and  autumn  was  far  advanced,  when   a  familv   noted   fi)r  neatness 
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were  stricken  down.  Four  young  persons  in  a  single  house  fell  sick  in  a 
few  days,  and  our  hero  of  the  cabin,  whose  name  was  Bell — a  worthy 
descendant  of  "Sir  Charlie" — was  again  on  his  feet.  The  love  of  the 
people  for  the  "  old  doctor"  had  revived  ;  he  was  called,  and  began  the 
treatment  of  the  fever  by  a  cathartic  of  Calomel ;  in  ten  days  I  was  called 
to  his  assistance  ;  the  specific  effects  of  this  substance  were  seen  in  two  of 
the  patients,  and  the  two  remaining  ones  had  taken  it,  but  were  placed  in 
my  hands  by  his  request.  The  first  case,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty, 
and  much  beloved,  died  on  the  twenty-second  day  with  congestion  of  the 
bowels,  preceded  by  frightful  delirium  and  demoniac  yells.  The  second 
sister  died  in  two  days  after;  a  sweet  and  confiding  girl,  with  a  form  as 
perfect  as  a  Venus,  and  a  skin  as  pure  and  white  as  Parian  marble,  and 
the  rich  red  glow  on  her  lovely  cheek,  surrounded  by  raven  black  locks, 
and  eyes  as  soft  and  spiritual  as  the  angels'  whisper,  made  her  an  object  of 
surpassing  beauty  as  she  lay  on  her  dying  pillow.  Congestion  of  the 
lungs  supervened,  and  the  fever-consumed  victim  went  to  her  long  rest. 
The  first  brother  was  convalescing,  when  this  sister  was  carried  by  the 
door  of  his  room ;  his  brain  reeled,  and  in  an  hour  his  mind  wandered ;  in 
three  days,  congestion  of  the  brain  laid  his  manly  form  in  the  quiet  grave, 
near  the  dwelling  of  his  medical  attendant. 

The  second  young  man  was  yet  able  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  his 
mother,  a  strict  botanic,  and  a  great  friend  to  pepper,  rose  in  the  night  and 
gave  him  a  strong  dose  of  pepper-tea,  to  keep  up  his  strength.  His  case, 
next  morning,  showed  signs  of  congestion  of  the  mucous  coats,  and  all  at 
once  his  tongue  became  very  red,  resembling  beef  covered  with  varnish 
and  dried.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  his  sickness,  he  was  seized  with  sud- 
den pain  in  the  right  side ;  he  groaned  for  a  few  moments,  wished  to  get 
up,  and  Jive  quarts  of  venous  hlood  were  voided  at  a  single  passage,  and 
when  I  arrived,  his  symptoms  were  all  better ;  his  skin  moist,  his  pulse 
natural,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  floated  quietly  on  in  this  condition 
for  four  days,  and  on  the  fatal  twenty-first,  he  insisted  on  knowing  if  his 
sisters  and  brothers  were  dead ;  he  fixed  his  mild  blue  eye  on  mine,  and 
said  with  great  earnestness,  "  I  know  they  are  dead,  tell  me,  do  not  lie  to 
me  ;  tell  me,  it  will  not  scare  me."  I  told  him  :  the  next  setting  sun 
found  him  stretched  on  a  board,  and  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  two 
copper  cents  covering  his  eyelids.  It  wounds  me  to  write  of  this  poor 
boy,  he  begged  so  hard  to  live ;  and  was  gentle  and  confiding,  and  so 
mild  were  his  symptoms,  that,  but  for  the  fatal  pepper,  he  might  proba- 
bly have  lived.  This  tragedy,  rapid  and  frightful,  totally  confounded  me, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  I  record  the  results  of  my  observations. 

The  cases  exactly  resembled  all  the  others,  and  all  of  them  ended  in 
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local  congestions^  and  any  attempt  to  give  a  stimulus  in  such  cases  was 
fatal.  These  congestions  did  not  occur  in  any  case  where  I  began  the 
treatment.  I  gave  no  calomel,  no  active  cathartics,  the  mildest  febrifuges, 
and  regulated  the  bowels  mainly  by  enemas.  This  treatment  did  not  dis- 
turb the  vital  forces,  nor  change  essentially  the  character  of  the  fever, 
which  was  a  chemical  action  of  a  miasm  that  had  entered  the  system 
through  the  lungs.  All  the  cases,  without  exception,  treated  by  active 
medication,  were  attended  with  congestions ;  the  calomel  cathartics  in 
two  cases,  and  the  pepper  in  a  third,  and  a  mental  impression  in  a  fourth 
on  seeing  his  sister's  dead  body,  seemed  to  my  mind  to  give  a  fatal 
determination  to  these  four  cases. 

The  cause  of  this  fatal  fever,  I  regard  as  local  and  miasmatic ;  and  this 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  on  the  same  locality,  the  succeeding 
year,  all  the  inhabitants  were  subject  to  a  black  jaundice ;  no  one  was 
confined  by  its  effects,  but  dozens  were  as  yellow  as  the  pure  Indian  ;  the 
symptoms  were  attended  with  great  sleepiness,  which  lasted,  together  with 
the  yellow  hue  of  the  skin,  for  the  space  of  four  weeks.  I  am  satisfied 
that  regions  where  no  rank*  growth  of  vegetation  occurs,  often  give  out 
miasmatic  influences.  Dr.  Watson,  of  London,  sustains  this  view,  of 
fevers,  by  some  very  satisfactory  examples.  From  soils  where  no  vege- 
tation has  existed  for  years,  from  sandy  plains  percolated  by  water,  from 
w^ater  saturated  with  vegetable  matter  thrown  into  stagnant  pools,  fevers 
as  fatal  may  arise,  as  those  which  seem  to  have  their  origin  in  a  fenny 
region  :  but  this  fact  is  no  more  indisputably  established,  than  the  fact 
that  certain  localities,  in  certain  seasons  especially,  have  great  power,  by 
physical  emanations  from  the  earth,  in  producing  most  singular  and  varied 
phenomena,  of  a  strictly  nervous  character. 

Leaving  these  suggestions  for  your  consideration,  I  pass  on  to  other 
and  different  scenes.  My  store  of  old  watches  came  into  play  ;•  a  gentle- 
man wishing  to  sell  out  his  land,  divided  it  up  into  ten-acre  lots.  In  one 
of  these  I  invested  all  the  wealth  I  possessed,  which  did  not  exceed  a 
hundred  dollars ;  shouldered  my  ax,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  brother,  I  soon 
prepared  logs  for  the  mill,  sufficient  to  erect  me  a  small  dwelling ;  into 
which,  in  the  lapse  of  eight  months,  I  moved.  I  was  never  happier  than 
when  preparing  the  lumber,  and  splitting  the  blocks  of  sand-stone  for  the 
foundation  of  my  dwelling.  One  customer,  whose  wife  I  had  carried 
through  a  lingering  fever,  furnished  me  a  frame  for  my  dwelling,  and  I 
fell  in  his  debt  a  pair  of  boots.  Another  furnished  me  nails  and  glass  ; 
and  for  two  years  I  fed  my  cow  and  raised  my  own  corn  to  feed  my 
gallant  nag,  which  shared  my  toils  and  its  profits.  The  profits  of  my 
first  two  years'  labor  barely  sufficed  to  pay  for  my  home  and  feed  my 
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family  ;  when  the  terrible  drought  of  '46  appeared,  I  was  forced  to  relin- 
quish the  horse  which  I  then  hired,  for  my  nag  was  dead.  For  five 
months  I  performed  all  my  business  on  foot,  often  traveling  six  and  ten 
miles  to  see  my  patients.  The  earth  was  parched  and  dry  ;  the  streams 
were  all  dried  up ;  all  classes  of  crops  were  shrivelled  to  a  mere  shadow ; 
and  the  country  was  deprived  of  half  its  animals  during  the  year ;  one- 
half  had  been  sold  to  find  food  for  the  other.  These  were  trying  times ; 
but  what  if  the  elements  were  unpropitious  %  I  had  food  and  shelter  for 
myself — blessings  about  which  I  had  often  been  in  doubt — and  I  was  fully 
prepared  to  "  let  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine' a  vain  thing." 
The  first  winter  was  one  of  great  severity ;  and  so  changeable  was  the 
clinaate,  that  the  most  hideous  snow-storms  were  often  succeeded  by 
heavy  rains,  and  the  roads  were  often  frozen  up  in  a  single  night,  leaving 
it  neither  possible  to  travel  on  horseback  nor  in  a  carriage.  I  had  a  patient 
five  miles  distant,  sick  with  "  Lung  fever"  (pneumonia),  and  in  an  attend- 
ance of  forty  days,  I  made  thirty  journeys  on  foot.  His  recovery  add^d 
much  to  my  reputation,  and  I  received  for  my  labor  a  new  clock,  a  new 
overcoat,  which  I  greatly  needed,  and  a  hive  of  bees.  This  toiling 
family  of  honey-makers,  I  prized  highly,  and  for  four  years  they  furnished 
me  with  honey,  when  disease  and  fickleness  left  their  dwellings  vacant. 

An  old  horse  which  I  hired  of  a  friend,  had  a  glorious  way  of  limping, 
and  was  a  source  of  much  merriment  among  my  patrons.  His  faults  of 
limping  I  attributed  to  a  sense  of  politeness  ;  and  this  nag,  with  my  plain 
and  rustic  appearance  and  toiling  habits,  endeared  me  to  the  laboring 
population,  among  which  I  lived,  and  my  calamities  became  my  greatest 
friends.  My  fortune  was  soon  to  change,  and  the  experience  and  name  I 
had  acquired,  now  came  in  to  act  as  capital  in  trade ;  and  the  flood  of  luck 
which  followed,  and  my  conversion  to  "  Similia  Similibus,"  I  will  follow 
anon.  B.  W.  R. 


Art.  CLXX. —  What  is  Hooping  Cough  ?  Has  Medicine  any  power  over  itf 

The  regular  plan  we  have  thus  far  pursued  in  selecting  the  subject  of 
our  first  or  leading  articles  for  popular  instruction,  on  the  elements  and 
development  of  the  various  tissues,  we  perceive  with  pain,  will  by  no 
means  answer  m  our  articles  on  the  causes  and  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  the  body.  The  public,  but  more  especially  thg  mothers  of  our  country, 
have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the  very  crude  productions  of  the  various 
writers,  who  design  their  journals  merely  as  advertisements  of  their  own 
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skill  in  curing  diseases,  that  any  connected  plan,  appealing  to  the  meniorv 
and  reasoning  faculty,  for  induction  on  what  has  already  been  treated  of 
in  the  articles  on  the  formation  of  the  tissues  and  their  laws  of  action  in 
health,  would  doubtless  be  passed  over  with  disgust.  We  must  therefore 
omit  the  regular  plan  of  taking  up  the  various  diseases  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  as  catarrh,  bron- 
chitis, &c.,  making  the  m.ore  common  and  familiar  assist  in  explaining  the 
more  complicated,  and  present  those  which  more  forcibly  arrest  the 
attention  from  their  violence  or  frequency,  during  the  first  and  second 
months  of  our  current  number.  We  are  reduced  to  this  (to  us  very 
mortifying)  necessity,  fromt  the  very  low  requisitions  of  the  public  for  a 
highly  intellectual  and  didactic  periodical  literature.  Not  only  our  med- 
ical, but  our  pretended  hygienic  and  our  literary  journals,  present  such 
evidence  of  haste  and  crudity  in  their  selections,  and  so  great  a  determin- 
ation to  minister  to  the  superficial  desires  and  character  of  our  people, 
that  however  earnestly  a  man  may  seek  to  instruct  his  readers  on  the 
legitimate  foundation  of  facts  and  careful  physiological  induction,  he  will 
find  his  best  and  sincerest  efforts,  classed  with  most  miserable  advertise- 
ments of  the  mere  charlatans  of  the  day,  and  their  wretched  collections  of 
false  assumptions  and  the  wonders  of  their  cure  shops.  We  therefore 
intend  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  seasonable  selections  of  our  subjects,  as 
the  various  diseases  admit  of,  regardless  of  the  natural  order  of  their 
arrangement. 

In  the  May  number  for  1853,  we  considered  the  subject  of  croup,  ot 
that  rapid  inflammation  of  the  windpipe,  characterized  by  sudden  and 
violent  fits  of  coughing,  and  coming  on  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  and  perhaps 
invariably  from  atmospheric  causes.  We  have  now  to  consider  a  disease 
of  a  much  more  obscure  and  unmanageable  character,  and  one  that  has 
been  productive  of  no  less  anxiety,  not  only  from  its  distressing  and  per- 
sistent nature,  but  from  the  quackery  of  those  who  are  relied  on  to  treat 
it.  Whilst  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  causes  of  croup,  and  know 
that  judicious  treatment  will  often  cut  short  the  attack  and  save  life,  we 
can  by  no  means  say  the  same  of  hooping  cough  ;  for  we  unhesitatingly 
avow,  that  we  not  only  do  not  know  in  what  it  originates,  but  that  there 
is  no  medicine  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  will  have  any  regular 
and  curative  effect  upon  it. 

Hooping  cough  may  occur  at  all  periods  of  infant  or  adult  life,  and  at 

all  seasons  of  the  year ;  although  experience  proves  it  to  be  far  less  common 

during  the  two  or  three  first  months  of  infancy.     It  is  unquestionably  an 

'infectious  disease;   although  we  niiiy  not  be  able  to  trace  the  first  ease 

occurring  in  a  family  or  a  village — nay,  although  (and  w^e  ourselves  have 
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not  a  doubt  of  it)  the  first  case  may  occur  from  atmospheric  or  other 
causes  unknown  to  us,  and  without  any  communication  with  one  who  has 
the  disease, — still  this  case  will  undoubtedly  communicate  the  disease 
to  an  immense  proportion  of  all  the  children,  or  even  adults,  who  have 
not  had  it,  and  are  brought  into  the  same  apartment  with  the  subject  who 
has  it.  We  consider  all  speculations  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  poison, 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  causes  the  disease,  to  be  worse  than  useless  ; 
because  they  occupy  time  and  observation,  that  may  be  more  profitably 
bestowed  on  the  symptoms  and  consequences ;  or,  in  other  words,  those 
other  and  secondary  <liseases  of  the  lungs  and  head,  which  the  violent 
fits  of  coughing  so  often  produce. 

The  disease  commences  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a  common 
catarrh  or  cold,  and  it  is  often  said  by  mothers,  that  "  it  turns  into  hoop- 
ing cough."  They  say  the  same  of  measles,  and  for  the  selfsame  I'eason, 
or  because  it  also  begins  with  the  symptoms  of  cold.  Now  physicians 
often  call  this  an  absurd  conclusion,  because  colds  are  not  contagious,  and 
measles  and  hooping  cough  are.  Let  the  reader  reflect  for  one  moment 
upon  the  immense  universality  with  which  both  measles  and  hooping 
cough  appear  over  whole  regions  of  country,  and  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  all  its  subjects  could  have  had  communication  with  local 
centres  where  the  disease  existed,  and  he  will  see  at  once  that  the  mother 
is  probably  often  perfectly  correct  in  her  conclusions ;  indeed,  we  often 
cannot  trace  it  to  any  source  of  contagion,  for  the  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  that  there  has  really  been  no  exposure.  This  is  of  no  importance 
as  it  regards  the  fact  of  its  infectious  character,  however  it  may  other- 
wise be  produced.  Very  certain  it  is,  that  those  children  who  have  never 
had  it,  and  in  whom  it  is  desirable  to  defer  its  occurrence,  either  from  the 
existence  of  winter  or  the  debility  of  the  child,  had  better  not  be  taken 
where  it  exists,  for  the  chances  are  almost  certain  they  will  take  it. 

After  the  child  has  been  exposed  eight  or  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  (and 
we  have  even  known  three  weeks  to  elapse,)  it  will,  after  having  coughed 
more  or  less  during  this  time,  begin  to  hoop.  This  hooping  noise  is  pro- 
duced by  the  urgent  necessity  the  child  has  to  draw  in  or  inspire  air, 
after  a  great  number  of  coughs,  all,  as  it  were  outward — or  in  other 
words,  all  attended  with  expiration.  The  hoop  is  undoubtedly  produced 
either  because  the  opening  or  glottis,  and  also  the  little  branches  of  thc' 
windpipe,  (or,  as  we  call  its  two  great  branches  and  its  innumerable 
divisions,  the  bronchioe  and  their  tubes,)  are  more  or  less  filled  with 
mucus  ;  and  thus  the  entrance  of  the  air  is  rendered  extremely  difficulty 
and  the  great  opening  of  the  windpipe  is  affected  with  spasmodic  closure, 
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from  the  irritation  of  its  nerves  by  the  want  of  circulation  in  the  blood- 
vessels.    Now  let  us  explain  this  spasm  of  the  "  glottis,"  as  we  call  it. 

Where  the  child  cannot,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  cough, 
draw  in  any  fresh  air,  the  blood  becomes  temporarily  poisoned  for  want 
of  oxygen,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid;  and  that 
becomes  a  powerful  irritant  to  the  opening  of  the  windpipe,  and  causes  it 
to  close  with  spasmodic  force.  The  same  condition  in  this  important 
opening  will  occur,  in  a  less  degree,  on  entering  a  small  unventilated  room 
where  there  is  much  carbonic  acid  gas,  either  from  a  charcoal  or  anthra- 
cite fire,  or  a  great  number  of  people  :  it  causes  much  of  the  coughing  in 
assembly  rooms,  concert  rooms,  and  churches — to  frequenting  which 
habitually,  so  many  persons  owe  their  ill  health. 

That  the  contagion  of  hooping  cough  is  of  a  very  subtle  character, 
receives  very  extraordinary  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that  it  may  be 
communicated  to  a  child  within  its  mother's  womb  :  this  is  also  a  proof 
that  it  first  poisons  the  blood,  for  it  can  only  reach  the  child  through  the 
mother's  blood.  Dr.  Watson,  of  London,  upon  more  than  one  occasion, 
has  observed  the  child  to  hoop  almost  the  instant  it  was  brought  into  the 
world;  he  cites  the  special  case  of  the  child  of  one  of  his  hospital  nurses. 
This  subject  of  contagion  is  a  very  curious  one.  The  only  point  we  feel 
inclined  to  notice  about  it,  is  one  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  view 
as  an  original  observation  of  our  own,  published  some  seven  years  since 
in  our  "  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  .the  Sexual  System,"  in  reference  to 
syphilis  communicated  to  the  child  from  the  father,  through  the  mother's 
blood ;  and  since  very  extensively  claimed  by  others.  It  is  this  :  that 
these  diseases,  in  whatever  kind  of  poison  they  originate,  whether  atmo- 
spheric, vegetable  or  animal,  must  require  another  entity,  equally  distinct, 
and  both  capable  of  being  described,  did  we  know  what  they  are,  in 
order  to  join  with  it  and  the  two  together,  to  produce  the  palpable  disease, 
viz. — 'hooping  cough,  measles,  small-pox,  syphilis  or  what  not.  I  consider 
this  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact,  that  some  persons  seem  to  be  insus- 
ceptible of  one  or  other  of  these  infectious  or  contagious  diseases,  as  is 
repeatedly  observed  by  every  practical  man ;  the  only  possible  solution 
of  which  phenomenon  must  be,  that  the  individual  who  is  thus  proved  to 
be  insusceptible  of  the  particular  disease,  does  not  furnish  the  other  item 
necessary  to  its  production.  This  is  a  curious  fact,  and  so  fir  as  we 
know,  first  mentioned  in  the  work  alluded  to. 

When  the  system  has  once  been  infected  with  hooping  cough,  it  very 
'rarely  occurs  again ;  the  person,  for  the  most  part,  enjoying  an  immunity 
ever  after.  This  is  not  always  true  of  any  infectious  disease,  however ; 
for  we  have  seen  measles,  hooping  cough,  mumps,  scai:let  fever  and  small- 
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pox— every  one  of  them  taken  the  second  time.  The  small-pox  has 
appeared  in  this  city,  on  a  number  of  persons  who  were  much  pitted  with 
previous  attack. 

It  is  not  singular,  that  in  proportion  as  the  mucus  which  is  thrown  off 
in  the  paroxysms  of  coughing,  is  thin  and  scanty,  the  cough  should 
be  more  violent ;  when  it  is  thick  and  abundant,  the  air  contained  in  the 
cells  and  bronchial  tubes  of  the  lungs,  acts  more  readily  upon  the  mucus, 
and  forces  it  out  in  the  violent  expiration  of  the  cough.  During  the  fit  of 
coughing,  the  little  creature  will  instinctively  fix  its  legs  and  catch  hold  of 
a  table,  the  chimney-piece  or  its  mother's  gown,  with  the  view  of  fixing 
its  arms  so  as  to  bring  their  upper  muscles,  which  are  also  attached  to 
the  ribs  and  collar-bone  in  use,  as  temporary  aids  to  assist  in  raising  the 
ribs  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  a  supply  of  air  may  enter. 
Sometimes  it  becomes  black  in  the  face  before  this  occurs  ;  all  the  cough 
being  outwards,  as  it  were,  and  no  inspiration  being  possible :  it  is  this, 
by  preventing  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head  through  the  great  jugular 
veins,  sometimes  causes  dropsy  of  the  head,  and  even  apoplexy.  The 
blood  accumulates,  and  either  throws  out  its  watery  part  from  the  delicate 
vessels  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  else  some  larger  vessel  bursts, 
and  the  blood  is  effused  under  the  skull.  This  is  not,  however,  common ; 
and  strange  to  say,  without  these  violent  consequences,  the  hooping  cough 
is  not  usually  a  dangerous  disease. 

Its  period  of  duration  is  from  six  weeks  to  three  months.  It  is  usually 
most  enduring  and  violent  in  winter  and  changeable  weather ;  for  this 
reason  mothers  should  be  extremely  careful  to  avoid  exposing  a  delicate 
child  in  the  fall  months,  at  that  season.  The  idea  that  as  the  child  must 
have  the  disease  at  some  time,  the  season  is  of  no  consequence,  is  there- 
fore very  wrong.  A  delicate  child  may  recover  in  the  summer,  who 
would  inevitably  die  of  either  the  head  symptoms  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  in  winter. 

Teething,  from  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  during  that 
process — I  now  mean  the  earliest  or  first  teething — is  a  very  dangerous 
complication.  Convulsions  often  occur  at  that  time ;  scrofulous  children 
are  also  often  victims  to  head  and  lung  complications  in  hooping  cough  : 
indeed,  all  delicate  children  dnring  their  first  two  years,  are  far  more 
seriously  affected  by  it. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  bronchitis,  are  its  frequent  attendants, 
and  those  complaints  often  demand  treatment,  if  the  simple  disease  do 
not ;  both  these  affections  greatly  increase  the  fever  and  general  distress, 
and  it  is  on  their  account  that  the  child  requires  to  be  watched  by  a  con- 
scientious, but  not  a  meddlesome  physician.     That  mother  who  insists 
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upon  the  constant  administration  of  physic,  is  not  only  a  fool,  but  she 'may 
have  to  charge  her  child's  death  to  that  folly. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  in  a  work  of  a  purely  rational  and  caution- 
ary character,  addressed  to  the  common  sense  of  our  readers,  that  we 
should  go  into  the  detail  of  these  consequences  of  hooping  cough  and  their 
treatment.  Such  a  course  would  give  a  very  poor  idea  of  our  estimate  of 
their  intellect,  because  they  cannot  be  accurate  judges  of  the  derangements 
of  the  living  force,  and  how  far  it  can  go  to  constitute  disease  requiring 
treatment.  With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  any  course  of  treatment 
designed,  as  physicians  often  absurdly  say,  "  to  cut  short  the  disease,"  we 
emphatically  assert  all  such  pretensions  to  be  absurd.  It  is  evident 
enoughy  that  every  infectious  and  febrile  disease  originating  from  a  specific 
poison,  must  have  its  regular  period  of  duration^ — i.  e.,  it  cannot  be  thrown 
out  of  the  system,  until  it  has  exhausted  its  force  upon  it.  When  we 
have  thus  expressed  ourselves,  it  is  plain  enough  that  any  set  method  of 
treatment  can  find  no  favor  in  our  eyes.  Indeed  we  see  no  reason,  for 
mentioning  any  one  medicine  as  more  valuable  than  another ;  or,  indeed, 
any  internal  treatment  whatever  in  the  complaint.  Nothing  can  be  more 
amusing,  than  to  hear  some  theoretical  gentlemen^,  who  boast  of  their 
"great  experience,"  talk  over  their  old  see-saw  practice  of  Sal  Tartar  and 
Cochineal,  Ipecac,  &c.  &c.  The  younger  and  heroic  gentlemen,  who  must 
be  doing  something,  go  in  for  Prussic  Acid  and  other  Samsons  of  the 
materia  medica,  such  as  Calomel  and  Tartar  Emetic  ;  but  it  is  all  a  mere 
matter  of  money -getting.  No  medical  treatment  whatever  for  the  simple 
and  uncomplicated  disease,  but  a  most  jealous  and  religious  attention  to 
absolute  warmth  of  dress,  flannels  to  the  skin,  and  thick  shoes  and  woolen 
stockings,  if  the  child  walks, — should  be  the  parent's  sole  duty.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  room  should  never  be  below  70°  in  winter,  and  in  the 
summer  all  drafts  of  air  and  the  evening  air,  should  be  avoided.  "  Gentle 
and  repeated  frictions  with  the  hand  of  the  mother,  over  the  chest  and 
spine,  will  always  do  good.  The  child  should  never  be  stripped  entirely 
when  washed ;  only  portions  at  a  time  should  be  rubbed  with  a  littje 
alcohol  and  water.  Milk,  eggs,,  and  a  little  broth  of  mutton  or  beef, 
should  form  the  diet.  All  syrups  and  other  trash,  derange  the  stomach 
and  injure  the  child's  capacity  to  recover  from  the  paroxysms  of  coughing. 
The  disease,  under  this  treatment,  will  wear  itself  out  in  six  weeks  or 
three  months,  and  that  is  the  whole  of  the  matter. 

So  long  as  the  child  recovers  readily  from  the  paroxysms,  it  needs  no 
physician.  When  other  and  more  serious  distress  exists,  that  mother  is 
either  destitute  of  feeling,  or  stupid  with  ignorance,  who  does  not  call  in 
an  honest  and  iutellectuai  medical  num. 
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The  conscientious  and  educated  physician  is  certainly  to  be  pitied, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is 
called  on  to  prescribe  for  disease  in  this  city.  Amongst  the  poor,  he 
meets  with  every  surrounding  circumstance  calculated  to  cherish  diseases 
and  to  oppose  the  operation  of  his  remedies :  that  living  grave,  the  cellar 
kitchen,  with  its  damp  and  pestiferous  atmosphere,  continually  carrying 
off  the  feebly-generated  electricity  of  the  starved  and  nervously-depressed 
body  ;  its  carbonic  gas-poisoned  blood,  its  miserable  mental  depression 
and  wretchedly-prepared  food, — in  truth,  his  hap-hazard  and  hasty  pre- 
scriptions, if  they  do  not  directly  reduce  the  already  enfeebled  power  of 
resisting  disease,  find  no  aid  from  the  surrounding  influences  to  which  the 
poor  patient  is  constantly  subjected. 

But  is  the  position  of  the  fashionable  and  time-serving  physician  any 
better?  In  acute  diseases,  perhaps  it  is  ;  because  the  patient  can  gener- 
ally be  made  warm,  and  kept  away  from  the  damp  walls,  &c.  But  let 
us  look  at  the  chronic  and  nervous  affections,  and  see  how  they  are  influ- 
enced by  the  luxuries  of  modern  splendor. 

The  parlors  and  chambers  of  a  modern  city  house,  though  greatly 
improved  from  the  model  of  the  village  and  country  residence,  certainly 
present  some  of  the  most  monstrous  violations  of  the  laws  of  health.  The 
windows,  already  furnished  with  outside  blinds  and  inside  shutters,  would 
amply  fulfil  all  the  purposes  of  shade  and  security  at  night.  In  addition 
to  these,  modern  usage  and  ignorance,  have  added  three  additional  means 
of  excluding  one  of  the  greatest  demands  of  the  human  system — light. 
Aside  from  the  unclassical.  and  so  far  as  form  or  design  is  concerned,  the 
unmeaning  nature  of  these  objects  of  female  adoration  and  foolish  vanity 
— the  curtains,  only  consider  their  injurious  consequences.  Physiologists 
have  proved  that  light  has  much  to  do  with  the  process  of  blood-making. 
Plants  and  all  living  animals  become  sapless  and  pale,  and  rapidly 
decrease  in  strength,  when  deprived  of  light  only  :  that  is  to  say,  when 
water,  air  and  food,  in  abundance,  is  given  them.  The  eyeless  fish,  in  the 
great  cave  of  Kentucky,  are  all  very  pale.  Guinea-pigs  and  other  small 
animals,  being  shut  up  in  the  dark  by  physiologists,  and  supplied  with 
food  and  air  in  abundance,  have  died  of  consumption  ;  and  on  being  exam- 
ined, have  been  found  very  bloodless,  and  their  lungs  filled  with  tubercles. 
These  tubercles  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  albumen,  and  that  is  the 
substance  that  forms  most  of  the  white   tissues  of  the  bodv,  and   it  is 
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always  most  abundantly  formed  in  the  debilitated,  producing  tubercles, 
scrofula  and  consumption  5  light  and  air  give  it  the  more  highly  animal- 
ized  form  of  azote  or  fibrous  blood,  which  forms  muscle  and  strength. 

Then  comes  that  horrible  engine  of  death,  the  furnace ;  placed  under 
the  care  of  an  ignorant  Irish   servant  girl,  and  supplied  with  anthracite 
coal,  it  is  certainly  an  instrument  of  lingering  torture,  of  which  Rome,  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  her  infernal  inquisition,  might  be  proud.      Aside 
from  its  pernicious  influence  upon  the  structure  of  a  house,  it  overheats  it 
invariably,  and  that  with  a  most  oppressive  and  stupefying  kind  of  heat. 
The  physician  may  always  count  upon  the  most  admirable  returns  from 
curtains  and  furnaces,  in  a  glorious  crop  of  catarrhs,  bronchitis,  prolapsus, 
and    congestions   of  the  liver  and  bowels  ;    dyspepsia,  weak  eyes  and 
chlorosis,  in  all  the  young  women  of  the  household.     The  brazen  insolence 
of  the  creatures  who  sell  and  construct  these  engines,  is  only  equalled  by 
the  assinine  stupidity  of  the  purchasers.     All  we  should  expect  from 
any  apparatus  producing  artificial  heat,  is  a  sufficient  surface  for  the  com- 
plete radiation  of  all  the  heat  produced.     Now,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
radiation,  is  simply — to  go  in  lines  or  rays  from  a  centre ;  that  is,  from 
the  centre  of  the  fire,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  pipe  or  chimney  that  con- 
veys away  the  smoke  or  unconsumed  part  of  the  fuel.     If  the  heating 
apparatus  be  in  the  cellar,  and  the  flues  in  the  wall,  why  then  it  ought  to 
be  plain  enough  to  any  one  but  a  natural  fool,  that  the  cellar  and  its  walls, 
and  the  flues  and  walls  of  the  house,  are  first  to  be  warmed  before  the  air 
of  the  apartments  can  feel  the  benefit  of  the  fire.     The  cool  stream  of  air 
that  they  allow  to  enter  and  surround  the  heat  chamber,  is  all  a  humbug. 
Air  enters  our  apartments  in  abundance  through  the  window  cracks  and 
under  the  doors;  and  if  it  meet  the  sheet-iron  stove  in  the -lower  hall,  and 
a  dumb  stove  of  six  pipes  of  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  seven  feet 
in   height,  directly  above    and   communicating  with   it,  the  pipe  in  the 
upper  hall,  and  going  into  the  flue  in  the  wall ;  the  whole  occupying  less 
than  two  feet  square,  and  standing  nearly  concealed  in  a  niche  in  the  wall, 
you  obtain  all  that  any  apparatus  can  ever  be  made  to  yield,  in  a  most 
convenient  and  cheap    method.      There    is,   moreover,  no    difficulty   in 
managing  it ;  and  if  a  careless  servant  have  left  it  only  partially  supplied 
for  the  night,  you  can  regulate  it  without  taking  off  your  gloves.     It  will 
warm  nearly  the  whole  house,  and  effectually  preserve  your  wash-room 
and  bath-pipes  from  freezing,  even  if  they  be  in  the  furtherest  part  of  an 
extension  to  your  house.     It  gives  a  temperature  of  65°  to  the  two  upper 
stories  of  a  modern  four-story  house,  in  the  coldest  days  of  winter ;  the 
air^  moreover,  is  not  exhausted  of  any  considerable  portion  of  its  oxygen 
when  the  sheet-iron  is  used  instead  of  the   solid    castings  so  injudiciously 
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substituted.  This  apparatus  has  been  most  faithfully  and  beautifully 
made  for  us,  after  a  model  furnished  by  ourself,  by  A.  Andrews,  210 
Water-street.  A  very  mild  and  delightful  heat  issues  from  the  Russian 
or  earthen  stove  and  pipe,  and  we  would  invariably  prefer  it,  could  it  be 
had.  No  doubt  some  ingenious  artizan  will  soon  supply  us  with  earthen 
stoves  and  pipes.  We  hope  to^  live  long  enough  to  see  ventilating  flues 
formed  of  the  space  between  the  partition  walls,  and  plenty  of  openings 
in  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  basement  of  each  room,  where  it  meets  the 
floor :  this  would  allow  a  draft  from  a  raised  window,  to  sweep  the  floor 
of  all  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  roll  it  down  cellar  through  the  hollow  wall. 
The  idea  that  a  chimney  can  do  any  more  than  carry  up  the  heated  air,  is 
quite  absurd.  To  suppose  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs  can 
thus  escape,  would  be  quite  as  ridiculous  as  to  suppose  the  shovel  and 
tongs  could  take  an  airing  that  way. 

The  central  or  bay  window,  where  the  unsightly  and  prison-like  pier 
now  is,  between  the  two  factory-looking  windows  of  the  parlors,  will,  we 
hope,  also  come  in,  some  time  this  century,  and  leave  a  tolerable  light  for 
a  print  or  picture ;  but  what,  then,  would  become  of  the  darling  looking- 
glass  ?  Take  away  that,  and  the  mantel-shelf,  with  its  tongs  broken-nosed 
figures  and  fruit-baskets,  or  "  iron  marble"  smeared  over  with  stone,  and 
we  suppose  it  would  break  the  hearts  of  half  the  mothers  in  the  land. 


Extraordinary  Operation  on  the  Subclavian  Vein,  by  the  Mate 
of  a  Vessel ;  Recovery. 

The  following  narrative  is  given  with  three  objects :  Firstly,  to  show 
the  value  of  self-control  and  common  sense,  in  scenes  of  danger  ;  secondly, 
the  resources  of  nature  under  the  most  desperate  circumstances  ;  and 
thirdly,  to  correct  the  boastful  surgeon,  when  he  feels  inclined  to  convince 
the  world  that  all  that  is  excellent  and  skilful  centers  in  himself  The 
merest  chance  in  the  world  elicited  the  simple  and  child-like  narrative 
from  the  operator,  and  he  seemed  as  much  astonished  as  ourself,  when 
the  almost  certain  character  of  his  performance  was  pointed  out  to  him 
on  a  preparation  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  Edward  T.  Hinckley,  of 
Wareham,  Mass.,  then  mate  of  the  bark  Andrews,  commanded  by  James 
L.  Nye,  of  Sandwich,  Mass.,  sailed  some  two  years  and  a  half  since  (we 
find  the  date  omitted  in  our  minutes)  from  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  a 
whaling  voyage.  When  off"  the  Gallipagos  Islands,  one  of  the  hands,  who 
had  shown  a  mutinous  disposition,  attacked  Captain  Nye  with  some  vio- 
lence, in  consequence  of  a  reproof  given  him  for  disobedience.  In  the 
scuffle  which  ensued,  a  wound  was  inflicted  with  a  knife,  commencing  at 
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the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  dividing  the  skin  and  superficial  tissues  of  the 
left  side  of  the  neck,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  under  which  the 
point  of  the  knife  went.     It  was  done  in  broad  day,  in  presence  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  crew  ;  and  Mr.  Hinckley,  the  mate,  being  so  near,  that 
he  was  at  that  moment  rushing  to  the   captain's   assistance.     Instantly 
seizing  the  villain,  and  handing  him  over  to  the  crew,  the  knife  either  fell 
or  was  drawn  by  some  one  present,  and  a  frightful  -gush  of  dark  blood 
welled  up  from  the  wound,  as   the  captain  fell  upon  the  deck.     Mr. 
Hinckley  immediately  thrust  his  fingers  into  the  wound,  and  endeavored 
to  catch  the  bleeding  vessel ;  with  the  thumb  against  the  clavicle,  as  a 
point  of  action,  and  gripping,  as  he  expressed  it  to  me,  "  all  between,"  he 
found  the  bleeding  nearly  cease.     The  whole  afiair  was  so  sadden,  that 
Mr.  Hinckley  stated  to  me,  he  was  completely  at  a  loss  what  step  to  take. 
Such  had  been  the  violence  of  the  haemorrhage,  a  space  on  the  deck  fully 
as  large  as  a  barrel  head,  being  covered  with  blood  in  a  few  seconds,  that 
it  was  evident  from  that  and  the  consequent  faintness,  that  the  captain 
would  instantly  die,  should  he  remove  his  fingers  from  the  bleeding 
vessel.     As  Mr.  H.  said  to  me,  with  the  simplicity  and  straightforward 
style  of  a  seaman,  "  I  brought  to"  for  a  minute,  to  think  over  the  matter. 
The  bleeding  coming  upwards  from  under  the   collar-bone,  and  being 
completely  concealed  by  it,  it  was  plain  enough  that  I  could  n't  get  at  the 
blood-vessel,  without  sawing  the  bone  in  two ;  and  this  J  would  not  like 
to  have  tried,  even  if  I  had  dared  to  remove  my  fingers.     Feeling  that  my 
fingers'  ends  were  so  deep  as  to  be  below  the  bone,  and  yet  the  bleeding 
having  stopped,  I  passed  them  a  little  further  downwards,  still  keeping  up 
the  pressure  against  the  bone  with  the  middle  joints.     I  then  found,  my 
fingers  passed  under  something  running  in  the  same  course  with  the  bone; 
this  I  slowly  endeavored  to  draw  up  out  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  see  if  it 
was  not  the  blood-vessel.     Finding  it  give  a  little,  I  slowly  pulled  it  up 
with  one  finger  ;  when  1  was  indlincf  it  up^  the  captain  groaned  terribly^  but 
I  went  on,  because  I  knew  I  could  do  nothing  else.     As  soon  as  I  could 
see  it,  I  washed  away  the  blood,  and  was  astonislied  and  very  glad  to  see 
there  were  two  vessels,  as  I  supposed  them  to  be,  one  behind  the  other : 
the  cut  was  in  the  front  one.     It  ^  was  the   full  breadth  of  the   knife,  or 
about  half  an  inch,  and  neither  across  nor  lengthways,  but  about  between 
the  two,  and  went  about  half  its  thickness  through  the  blood-vessel : 
it  was  smooth  and  blue  in  appearance,  and  the  cut  had  stopped  bleeding, 
as  I  supposed  at  the  time,  because  the  vessel  was  pressed   together  by 
being  stretched  across  my  finger.     As  I  had  often  sewed  up  cuts  in  the 
flesh,  and  knew  nothing  about  tying  blood-vessels,  and  supposed,  that  was 
only  done  when  they  were  cut  in  two,  ;is  iu  amputated  limbs,  I  concluded 
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to  try  my  hand  at  sewing  it  up ;  so  I  took  five  little  stitches  ;  they  were 
very  near  together,  for  the  wound  was  certainly  not  half  an  inch  wide, 
if  so  much."  On  inquiry  of  Mr.  Hinckley,  if  he  cut  off  the  thread  each 
time  and  threaded  the  needle  again,  he  said  Yes ;  but  "  I  only  cut  off  one 
end,  and  left  the  other  hanging  out."  This  he  had  learned  from  a  little 
book,  prepared  for  the  use  of  sea  captains  and  others,  when  no  surgeon 
was  on  board.  Mr.  H.  continued  :  "  I  twisted  the  ends  together  loosely, 
so  as  to  make  one  large  one,  and  let  it  hang  out  of  the  wound  over  the 
bone;  then  I  closed  all  up  with  stitches  and  plasters.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  I  found  the  strings  loose  in  the  wound,  from  which  matter  had  freely 
come  :  it  healed  up  like  any  other  cut."  Poor  Captain  Nye  finally  met 
a  sad  fate  ;  he  was  drowned  on  the  destruction  of  his  boat  by  an  enraged 
whale. 

The  practical  anatomist  and.  surgeon  will  at  once  see  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  entire  truthfulness  of  this  extraordinary  narrative,  and  the 
certainty  that  Mr.  Hinckley  must  have  closed  up  a  wound  in  the  sub- 
clavian vein.  Aside  from  the  position  of  the  wound  rendering  any. 
other  explanation  impossible,  and  the  color  and  amount  of  blood  instantly 
lost,  the  fact  that  a  wound  of  the  subclavian  artery  must  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  aneurism,  if  not  instant  death,  renders  the  conviction  unavoida- 
ble that  it  must  have  been  the  vein.  When  the  Captain  "  groaned  terri- 
bly," as  Mr.  Hinckley  was  drawing  up  the  vessel  with  his  finger,  the 
brachial  plexus  of  nerves  was  evidently  put  on  the  stretch.  Indeed,  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose,  aside  from  Mr.  Hinckley's  high  character  and 
the  corroboration  of  the  log-book,  that  such  a  story  could  have  been 
devised  by  any  but  a  surgeon  of  decided  practical  ability.  We  may  be 
mistaken  in  our  views  of  its  importance,  but  we  think  that  in  the  estima- 
tion of  our  professional  readers  we  have  placed  upon  record  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  whole  history  of  Surgery. 

If  the  case  be  not  worth  an  ordinary  surgeon's  eye  and  going  the 
rounds  of  every  journal  in  the  land,  we  are  mistaken  ;  every  student 
should  commit  it  to  memory  :  it  will  teach  him  modesty  and  self-possession. 


] 
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To  the  case  in  which  this  operation  was  performed  on  the  fourth  day, 
for  the  extraction  of  the  child  during  convulsions —reported  in  our  May 
number  for  1852,— we  have  now  to  add  another  and  a  successful  one. 

I  was  requested,  on  Friday  the  7th  of  October,  by  Drs.  Crane  and 
Morison,  of  this  city,  to  see  a  woman  in  labor  with  her  first  child.  She 
had  been  in  labor  since  the  preceding  Tuesday  morning ;  the  first  two 
days  under  the  care  of  a  midwife.  This  woman,  being  desirous  of  circum- 
scribing her  attendance,  had  most  injudiciously  ruptured  the  membranes, 
how  early  is  not  known,  but  evidently  long  before  the  os  uteri  had  dilated 
far  enough  to  make  such  a  step  warrantable  ;  if,  indeed,  it  ever  be  so, 
unless  the  waters  are  in  excess,  and  the  uterus  consequently  in  a  state  of 
inertia.  The  whole  of  the  subsequent  difficulty,  probably  originated  in 
this  woman's  unwarrantable  and  ignorant  interference  with  nature.  On 
Wednesday  morning  the  woman  was  discharged,  and  Dr.  Morison  sum- 
moned. The  Doctor  informed  me  there  were  then  active  pains,  and  a 
dilatation  beyond  the  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece:  the  child  still  in  the 
superior  strait ;  the  head  presented,  which  way  could  not  be  made  out. 
Tlie  various  judicious  and  precautionary  measures  of  using  the  catheter 
and  evacuating  the  rectum,  were  attended  to  ;  few  pains  and  no  progress 
had  been  made  till  Thursday  afternoon,  when  regular  pains  came  on,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  sixty  hours.  Dr.  Morison  found  the  uterus  dilated  to 
the  size  of  half  a  dollar.  Matters  progressed  no  farther,  and  Dr.  M. 
requested  the  assistance  of  Professor  Gilman  ;  that  gentleman  finding  the 
pains  almost  gone,  and  the  head  having  receded,  administered  an  opiate 

and  left. 

On  Friday,  at  two  o'clock,  the  pains  came  on,  but  no  progress  havuig 
been  made  by  eight,  Dr.  Morison  =  summoned  Drs.  Crane  and  Liddel, 
with  the  view  of  delivering  by  the  forceps:  This  was  found  impossible, 
Dr.  Crane,  whose  perseverance  and  skilful  manipulations  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  witness,  finding  the  anterior  lip  of  the  uterus  completely  rigid 
and  opposing  the  introduction  of  the  instrument. 

On  Saturday,  at  one  o'clpck,  I  was  requested  to  meet  these  gentlemen. 
It  was  then  determined,  as  I  felt  the  application  of  the  forceps  impos- 
sible, to  divide  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  make  room.  Accordingly,  I 
did  so,  in  presence  of  Drs.  Morison  and  Crane,  in  three  places,  of  half 
an  inch  each,  anteriorly  and  laterally,  from  the  reduplication  of  the  vagina 
towards  the  centre  of  the  dilated  circle,  now  no  larger  than  half  a  dollar, 
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and  the  anterior  lip  holding  the  head,  as  though  in  an  apron  gathered  up 
by  the  hand.  There  was  then  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  forceps  ;  at 
this  moment,  probably  provoked  by  the  manipulations,  and  favored  by 
the  depletion  of  the  neck,  pains  came  on,  and  as  soon  as  the  child  was 
delivered,  the  uterine  contraction  was  complete,  little  or  no  hemorrhage 
having  followed.  The  child  had  been  some  time  dead  ;  the  woman  recov- 
ered under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Morison,  to  whose  conscientious  and 
faithful  attention  she  was  undoubtedly  indebted  for  her  life. 

In  the  case  formerly  published,  we  endeavored  to  disabuse  the  prac- 
titioner from  the  erroneous  estimate  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  this 
operation,  as  pompously  set  forth  by  an  individual  who  had  no  claim  to 
its  performance ;  the  operation  he  stated  as  his  own,  having  unquestion- 
ably been  done  by  Dr.  Mott. 

We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  reassuring  the  country  practitioner,  who 
may  not  be  able  at  all  times  to  call  in  the  aid  he  desires,  that  the  per- 
formance is  extremely  simple ;  and  whenever  it  is  fairly  indicated,  it  may 
be  relied  on  as  a  very  efficient  means  of  removing  a  dangerous  complica- 
tion. Indeed  it  is  what  nature  herself  would  do  in  a  far  more  irregular 
manner,  by  tearing  the  neck,  if  she  did  not  rupture  the  uterus. 


The  Geneva  Medical  College  has  closed  its  doors  :  it  will  be  followed  by 
the  University  Medical  Department  of  this  city,  and  we  trust  soon  by  every 
College  in  this  State  at  least.  We  want  no  Colleges ;  let  them  all  be  turned 
into  Medical  Schools,  with  independent  professors,  who  have  manhood  and 
learning  enough  to  lecture  on  their  own  merits  alone.  When  eloquence  and 
learning  are  the  sole  attractions,  and  diplomas  are  conferred,  not  by  professes 
whose  bread  depends  upon  the  number  they  can  sell,  but  after  a  public  examin- 
ation, and  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  every  physician 
in  the  State,  then  our  profession  will  command  respect,  and  never  till  then. 


The  Medical,  Gazette  for  October,  edited  by  David  Meredith  Reese,  M.D. 
Our  spirited  cotemporary  has  placed  his  journal  in  the  highest  position  for 
ability  and  independence.  He  now  attacks  with  great  vigor  the  impudent  pre- 
tension of  the  colleges  and  hospitals  and  cliques  of  this  city,  and  does  manly 
battle  for  humane  and  conservative  surgery. 

Professor  Tully's  great  work  on  Materia  Medica  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  able  productions  ever  published  on  that  science.  Address,  Jefferson 
Church,  M.D.,  Springfield,  Mass.     25  cents  monthly,  in  Nos.;  7  now  published. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  skctch  of  a  Scene  in  Northern  Practice,  by  Dr.  Dewees,  came 
too  late  for  this  number ;  it  will  be  given  in  our  next. 
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SODA  POWDERS. 


SHARP    PRACTICE  — THE    LAWYER. 


"The  people  cursed  him  ;  yet,  in  tim^of  need, 
Trusted  to  one  so  certain  to  succeed." — Crabbe. 


Come,  muse  of  old  NicR,  or  old  devil  cares  who, 

So  long  as  you  come  from  below  ; 
For  we  have  with  the  law  and  its  agents  to  do, 

The  makers  and  dealers  in  wo. 

Come  just  as  you  are,  nor  stop  now  to  wash 
Tlie  sulphurous  smell  from  your  face  ; 

Bring  plenty  of  that— it  may  help  us  to  quash 
These  miscreants  into  disgrace. 

"We  live  in  an  age  of  improvements,  they  say, 

And  it's  true,  so  far  as  wc  know  ; 
Except  in  the  law,  that  goes  on  the  same  way 

As  it  did  fifty  ages  ago. 

It's  intricate  now — it  was  intricate  then. 

As  all  who  do  try  it  find  out  ; 
It's  easy  enough  to  get  in  it  ;  but  when 

You're  in,  it's  the  devil  to  get  out. 

Get  in  it  ;  and  then,  if  so  you  do  wish, 

You'll  be  able  to  know  in  a  trice. 
How  the  wolf  by  advice  of  the  fox  went  to  fish. 

With  his  tail  in  a  hole  in  the  ice. 

Or  like  old  mother  Eve,  good  from  evil  you'll 

know. 
Perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  ; 
And  like  her,  too,  you  11  find  all  "your  cake  to 

be  dough," 
And  have  plenty  of  time  to  repent. 

But  enough  of  the  law  :  now  let  the  renown 

Of  one  of  its  agents  be  brought  ; 
And  here  "we  in  malice  will  nothing  set  down. 

Nor  will  wc  extenuate  aught." 

A  lawyer  with  vi'^age  that  seldom  did  smile. 

With  deep-suwken,  snakish  black  eyes. 
Alone  in  his  office  sat  musing  the  while, 

As  a  spider  sits  watching  for  flies. 

On  the  back  of  his  chair  hung  a  bag  of  green 
baize. 

On  the  wall  an  old  w^g  and  a  saw—. 
Sure  emblems  of  courts  and  of  tortuous  ways. 

And  the  old  fogy  customs  of  law. 

Such  a  wig  had  been  worn  by  old  Blackstone, 
we  know, 
Or  he  ne'er  could   have    made    his    learned 
books  ;  [trow, 

And  a  modern  Judge  E must  wear  one,  we 

Wlien  he  sits  in  the  courts  of  the  spooks. 


There  the  spirits  of  Bacon  and  Webster  come 
out, 
And  each  one  some  new  maxim  saith  ; 
And    the    ghost    of   that   kitten  goes   stalking 
about,* 
As  Banquo's  did  unto.Macbeth. 

And  Kelly  and  Dee,  who  together  did  ownf 

The  magical  crystal  appear. 
And  show  to  the  judge  the  philosopher's  stone. 

And  make  all  other  mysteries  clear. 

But  hold,  mistress  muse,  you've  got  off  the  track, 
We  would  not  with  spirits  now  war  ; 

'Tis  fitting  that  you  to  your  theme  should  turn 
back. 
Which  you  know  was  a  limb  of  the  law. 

On  a  table  in  order,  all  ready  for  use,  _ 
He  his  stock  and  his  implements  laid  ; 

A  ream  of  blank  paper  and  quill  of  a  goose, 
Such  as  oft  before  fortunes  had  made. 

Of  books  he'd  enough,  both  of  Latin  and  Greek  ; 

Justinian  he  knew  all  by  rote  ; 
And  when  he  in  courts  before  juries  did  speak. 

He,  like  Hudibras,  Latin  would  quote. 

"These,"  said  he.  "are  all  I  possess,  save  my 
wits — 

For  of  money  I've  not  a  red  cent  : 
But  my  conscience  is  tough,  and  so  easily  sits, 

That  to  pelf  it  with  ease  may  be  bent. 

"  And  pelf  must  be  had  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
Though  to  get  it  my  conscience  I  flaw  ; 

And  this  is  a  maxim  l''ll  write  in  a  book, 
And  esteem  it  nine  points  of  the  law." 

He   had   studied   for   years,   from    morning    till 
night, 

And'often  his  brain  he  di(>rack, 
To  make  a  lie  truth,  and  black  appear  white, 

And  vice  versa,  make  white  appear  black. 

Until  his  perceptions  of  ri";ht  and  of  wrong. 

Had,  bv  sophistry,  got  all  ago^r  ; 
So  that  he,  with  argument  equally  strong, 

Could  the  truth  or  a  lie  pettifog. 

He  had  won  reputation  in  every  court. 

But  at  sessions  he  best  could  prevail  ; 
For  when  argument  failed,  he  was  sure  to  resort 
1      To  a  lawyer's  sheet  anchor— straw  bail 


*  The  reader  will  recollect,  perhaps,  how  the  spirit  of  William  Penn  appeared  to  a  learned  Judge 
of  the  present  day,  and  brought  to  his  mind  an  act  of  cruelty  which  he  had  perpetrated  upon  a 
kitten,  when  a  bov.     See  Shekinah  for  May.  18.V2.  .  r-i-     i    »i,       ti,»,- ^-^ 

t  Kellv  and  Dee  were  two  astroloaers.  wi.o  lived  ni  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The}  pie- 
tcrlded  io  possess  a  magical  crv^tnl.  which  by  rnl.buin-  in  a  cert^^m  way,  caused  spirits  to  appear, 
and  pre  lict  future  events,  as  well  as  reveil  to  mem  the  phiU'sopi.oi  s^slone. 
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O'er  a  case  of  crim.  con.,  which  gave  others  dis- 
tress, 

His  lips  with  delight  fairly  smacked  ; 
Having  practised  for  years  with  equal  success, 

Full  oftea  "  the  law  and  the  fact." 

Sometimes  he  would  league  with  a  wretched  old 
hag, 

Some  prominent  man  to  assail  ; 
And  threaten  to  light  all  his  follies  to  drag, 

In  default  of  his  paying  black  mail. 

In  cases  where  Cupid  had  made  a  mishap — 
For  he  sometimes  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind — 

He  would,  for  a  fee,  get  them  out  of  the  trap 
In  which  they  in  wretchedness  pined. 

'Tis  true   that  he  sometimes  would   forge    the 
decree 
Of  divorco  ;  but  no  matter.     If  then 
He  escaped  the  State  Prison,  the   parties  were 
free. 
And  they  might  want  his  service  again. 

He  was  good  in  a  case  where  an  old  venal  ass 

Had  Avooed  a  rich  widow  in  vain, 
And  had  taken  the  law  like  the  knight  Hudibras, 

Her  hand  and  her  fortune  to  gain. 

For  he'd  not  only  show  of  promise  a  breach, 

But  he'd  so  to  the  jury  appeal. 
About  breaches  in  hearts,  which  nothing  could 
reacii 

But  a  plaster  of  dollars  to  heal. 

If  a  burglar  was  caught  in  the  act  of  his  trade, 
Though  to  it  a  dozen  would  swear. 

He  knew  that  an  alibi  for  him  was  made. 
To  prove  that  he  had  not  been  there. 

In  collecting  of  debts  he  was  A  No.  1  ; 

But  he  had  a  bad  way,  as  you'll  see  : 
For  when  he  would  settle  for  what  he  had  done. 

The  debt  never  covered  his  fee. 

[n  a  case  of  dispute,  if  to  him  you  applied, 
He'd  settle  the  matter  with  ease  ; 


But  then  he  was  always  sure  to  divide. 
As  the  monkey  divided  the  cheese. 

To  an  orphan's  estate,  if  he  became  a  trustee, 

His  fortune  was  sure  to  be  made  ; 
For  well  fleeced  the  poor  heirs  were  as  certain 
to  be, 

As  that  he  knew  the  tricks  of  his  trade. 

But  the  devil  knew  tricks,  too,  and  well  could 
divine 
What  the  end  of  this  practice  wx)uld  be  ; 
And  he  laughe-d,  as  he  said  to   himself,  "  He  is 
mine. 
For  he's  already  mortgaged  to  me. 

"  But  his  time  is  not  up,  and  I  cannot  foreclos3  ; 

Therefore  the  best  tiling  to  be  done. 
Is  to  lead  him  along  yet  awhile  by  the  nose. 

As  he  has  done  many  a  one." 

Thus  the   devil  discoursed   whilst  the   lawyer 
waxed  strong 

In  money  and  what  men  call  fame, 
Not  thinking  a  moment  that  ere  very  long, 

Old  Cluty  his  mortgage  would  claim. 

But  the  devil  kept  count  of  the  time  as  it  passed, 
With  very  great  care,  we  suppose  ; 

And  finding  the  mortgage  to  fall  due  at  last, 
Said  he,  ''It  is  time  to  foreclose." 

So  he  hied  him  off  at  a  comet's  speed, 

This  limb  of  the  law  to  tell 
That  he  wanted  him  down  below  to  plead 

In  a  chancery  suit  in  h ; 

Which  a  thoifsand   years  had  been  pending,  or 
more, 

'Tween  a  Pope  and  a  King  by  God's  grace, 
To  know  which  had  been  tue  infernallest  bore 

On  earth  to  the  human  race. 

The  lawyer  demurred,  but  was  forced  to  comply. 

So  himself  to  his  fate  he  resigned  ; 
And  all  that  remained,  as  away  they  did  fly, 

Was  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  behind. 

Hudibras. 


HYDROPATHIC  PHILANTHROPY  AND  LITERATURE. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells,  a  copy  of  the  "  Nevr 
Illustrated  Hydropathic  Quarterly  Review."  In  return  for  this  courtesy,  it 
would  assuredly  be  polite  to  say  something  civil  about  it :  and  yet  Messrs  F.  and 
W.  must  know  that  we  are  not  particularly  well  affected  towards  the  philan- 
thropic literature  that  is  so  abundantly  issued  from  their  benevolent  office. 

In  the  present  instance,  gentlemen,  we  think  you  have  been  grievously  misled 
in  your  Editors:  The  very  beautifully-printed  journal,  of  which  yoa  present 
us  the  first  number,  and  which  the  ambitious  gentleman  who  seems  to  be  its 
chief  editor  associates  with  the  Water  Cure  Journal,  as  an  expectant  of  like 
honors,  and  modestly  tells  us  that  publication  *'  is  exerting  an  influence  on  the 
public  mind,  compared  with  which  all  the  other  medical  journals  in  the  world, 
taken  together,  is  utterly  insignificant,"' — seems  to  be  an  extremely  crude  pro- 
duction. We  speak  now  of  its  literary  merits  alone.  We  do  not  feel  able  to 
enter  the  mysteries  of  hydropathy  :  if  Samuel  Patch  were  alive,  we  would  have 
applied  to  him;  but  he,  alas!   fell  a  victim  to  his  scientific  investio-a,tions  into 
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the  m/s/eries  of  Genessee  Falls  ;  into  which  subject,  if  our  readers  remember  one 
of  our  pages,  he  dived  so  deeply,  that  he  never  returned  to  tell  of  his  discoveries. 

Will  the  learned  Editor  please  tell  us  what  he  means  by  the  construction  of 
the  following  sentence,  which  is  taken  virhatim,  literatim  et  punciuatim,  from  his 
first  page: — "  Starting  on  a  false  basis,  and  traveling  in  the  wrong  direction, 
learned  men  have  pursued  a  method  of  doctoring  sick  folks — it  is  not  a  '  science 
of  medicine' — which  has  cursed  the  world  in  the  exact  ratio  that  it  has  been 
'cultivaied.'"  We  are  afraid  that  Dr.  Trail,  having  "started  on  such  a  basis, 
and  traveling  in  such  a  direction,"  will  never  catch  the  schoolmaster.  Dr. 
Syntax  is  evidently  too  many  fur  him.  On  the  twelfth  page,  the  Editor 
shows  a  little  more  tact :  his  manoeuvring  is  better  than  his  English  :  "  Though 
hydropathy  is  named  aftei'  a  single  one  of  its  remedial  agents — water — it  never- 
theless contemplates  the  employment  of  all  naturally  remedial  agents;  it  is 
strictly  hygienic  medication,  and  nothing  else."  We  are  glad  to  perceive 
the  Doctor  is  "  getting  into  our  diggins."  We  always  suspected  our  hydropathic 
friends  of  being  skilful  in  making  stone  soup — i.  e.,  for  their  own  use;  we  hope 
when  the  Doctor  uses  the  "  other  naturally  remedial  agents,"  he  employs  '•  good 
cuts."  We  think  it  will  help  his  patients  considerably  better  than  grits,  bran 
bread  and  cold  water  :  it's  never  too  late  to  improve. 

Speaking  of  disease  of  the  heart,  we  gather  a  clue  to  the  necessity  of  this 
beautiful  journal,  "at  this  .particular  time."  On  the  first  page  of  the  regular 
matter  we  read  a  case  of  heart  disease,  commencing  thus  : 

"To  illustrate  :  G.  F.  Esq.,  of  Michigan,  came  to  my  establishment'''  (our  italics)^ 
The  patient  was  cured,  of  course,  and  many  others,  at  "  my  establishment." 

One  hundred  and  eighty  pages  follow  from  the  pens  of  various  hydropathic 
gentlemen,  whose  names,  of  course,  do  not  figure  in  our  books,  and  of  whose 
literary  merits  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  very  high  opinion,  however  we  may 
admire  their  philanthropy. 

On  the  181st  page,  we  were  rather  startled  with  a  beautiful  caption,  in  fair 
Roman  type,  "  Prematurely  demented  clergymen,"  followed  by  some  severe 
though  true  remarks  on  those  clerical  gentlemen  who  die  at  the  top,  from 
repletion  with  those  unctious  morsels  with  which  the  female  members  of  their 
congregations  are  wont  to  entertain  them.  How  far  our  clerical  friends  will 
assent  to  the  universality  of  the  affliction  implied  in  the  above  caption,  we  can- 
not imagine ;  lightly  as  we  esteem  their  literary  labors,  however,  we  never  sup- 
posed that  dementia  was  their  normal  condition.  We  advise  the  proprietors  to 
send  up  a  few  choice  cuts  and  a-  bushel  or  two  of  bi-valves,  to  Dr.  Trail's  esta- 
blishment, before  the  issue  of  the  next  number.     We  think  it  may  improve  it. 


PROFESSIONAL  EQUALITY. 

No  profession  is  better  calculated  to  remind  us  of  dependence  on  our  fellows, 
than  that  of  medicine,  and  we  have  always  cultivated  humility  as  a  cardinal 
virtue  !  Our  excellent  friend,  Dr.  E.  W.  Clcaveland,  rela*^cd  us  a  little  anecdote 
the  other  morning,  which  is  well  calculated  to  foster  that  quality.     In  search  of 
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a  patient  who  required  his  obstetrical  attendance  at  midnight,  he  met  one  of 
those  self-sacrificing  gentlemen,  whose  peculiar  professional  pursuits  require  a 
close  carriage,  and  n  (t  exactly  an  out-rider,  but  a— lantern.  He  was  a  very 
honest  and  excellent  colored  man,  and  Dr.  Cleaveland,  with  his  well-known 
benevolence,  was  always  accustomed  to  salute  him.  Accordingly,  he  accosted 
him,  "  Well,  Thomas,  always  busy;  [  don't  know  what  we  should  do  without 
you."  "  Ye — yaw !  yah — yah — Doctor,  1  was  a  tinken  when  I  seed  you  comin, 
our  business  was  wonnerful  like  each  udders.  Dis  night  work's  hard  business  : 
haint  it,  Doctor '?" 

ELECTROTYPED  DOCTORS. 

We  have  received  a  very  ingenious  proposition  from  an  eminent  chemist,  who 
was  struck  with  our  petition  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  to  furnish  a  uniform  case 
for  the  exterior  investment  of  the  faculty  to  •'  electrotype  the  brethren  after 
some  approved  model,"  to  be  selected  by  the  Academy,  and  combining  all  the  ne- 
cessary professional  details  of  the  toilet,  countenance,  &c.  He  proposes  to  make  a 
solution  of  brass  or  bronze,  as  the  most  appropriate  for  the  face,  and  to  apply  it 
to  the  faces  of  the  Academicians  gratis,  as  a  sample.  It  is  understood  that  Dr. 
Meleagro  has  generously  volunteered  to  be  the  first  to  introduce  the  process. 
It  strikes  us  very  favorably,  and  w^e  may  now  hope  to  see  that  distinguished 
gentleman  duplicated  in  a  most  gratifying  manner. 


I 


SPECULATIVE  NOTE  TO  A  L/VDY  M.D. 

We  were  exceedingly  distressed  the  other  day,  on  showing  a  note  to  a  profes- 
sional friend,  from  a  physician  (!)  in  a  neighboring  city,  requesting  our  advice  on 
the  purchase,  from  Mr.  Tiemann,  of  one  of  our  speculums.  Our  readers  may 
judg-^  of  our  feelings  on  the  discovery,  that  the  querist  was  a  lady  M.D. !  In  the 
innocence  of  our  heart,  supposing  we  were  writing  to  a  professional  brother,  we 
concluded  our  modest  note  as  follows : — "  On  the  whole,  my  dear  sir,  however  I 
may  be  inclined  to  speculate  on  the  value  of  my  own  instrument,  and  its  adapt- 
ation for  various  opera'tive  and  practical  emergencies,  I  feel  compelled  to  advise 
you,  that  for  every-day  practice,  you  select  one  of  a  more  moderate  size  and 
generally  adaptive  character  :  my  own  is  only  suited  to  the  more  formidable 
operations."  This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  female  indoctrination  into  the  profession, 
for  which  no  remedy  has  been  provided.  We  sincerely  beg  the  lady's  pardon. 
Would  it  not  be  well  in  future  for  physicians  to  state  to  which  division  of  the 
genus  homo  they  bel mg '?  .     . 

NEW  EMERITUS  PROFESSOR. 

The  benevolent  Lady  Waddilove,  having  witnessed,  with  painful  apprehen- 
sion, the  gradual  decay  of  her  favorite  coach  dog,  and  the  increasing  incapacity 
of  his  molars,  has  appointed  her  beautiful  Poodle,  Emeritus  Osteological  Prosec- 
tor to  the  venerable  quadruped.  He  enters  on  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the 
first  of  November. 
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The  suggestive  character  of  the  Scalpel  is  quite  encouraging  to  us.  When 
we  cast  our  eye  over  oar  exchange  list,  we  find  gratifying  evidence  of  its 
originality  :  it  appears  in  various  ways.  Our  southern  confreres,  who  have  fire 
and  genius  enough  to  write  something  original  themselves,  and  honor  enough  to 
credit  their  neighbors  for  a  good  thing,  come  out  and  quote  the  article  like  gen- 
tlemen. To  this  class  belong  the  Nashville  Journal  and  Virginia  Stethoscope, 
both  most  ably  conducted.  Our  city  journals,  like  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
stealthily  expose  our  wares  at  secondhand,  under  the  names  of  their  honorable 
contributors.  One  takes  most  of  our  ideas  on  the  positively  conservative  and 
quieting  power  of  ergot,  in  threatening  miscarriage ;  another  our  cautions  on  the 
place  of  election  for  amputation  in  railroad  accidents,  &c.  &c.  They  get  the 
hang  on't,  too,  very  easily,  when  they  come  here  to  try  to  be  professors  in 
decaying  institutions.  Thus  Professor  Gross,  in  his  compilation  on  diseases  of 
the  genito-urinary  organs,  not  one-tenth  of  which  is  credited  to  the  authors 
whence  every  surgeon  knows  it  was  borrowed,  takes  our  spermattorrhoea  cathe- 
ter bodily,  without  a  word  of  credit.  Notwithstanding,  he  was  told  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  instrument-maker,  Mr.  Tiemann,  and  several  others,  what  indeed  he 
well  knew,  (for  it  can  be  bought  under  no  other  name  than  our  own.)  and  most 
dishonorably  gives  us  not  a  word  of  credit  in  his  book. 

But  the  funniest  of  all,  is  the  North-western  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  of 
Chicago,  in  which  one  of  our  squibs — headed  "  great  capacity  for  physic" — is 
copied,  as  "  going  the  rounds  of  the  journals"  without  its  daddy's  name.  No, 
no,  gentlemen  ;  you  took  it  straight  out  of  the  number  we  directed  you  with 
our  own  hand.  You  can't  show  it  in  any  other  journal.  Did  n't  you  ?  Come 
now,  own  up. 


LITERARY  DYSTOCHIA. 

Dr.  Gallipagos,  Jr.,  has  just  been  delivered  of  a  most  extraordinary  and 
anomalous  literary  bantling,  after  a  conception  of  five  years.  In  a  half  page  of 
preface,  (the  only  original  matter  in  the  book,)  he  tells  us,  "  He  hopes  the  young 
practitioner  will  find  in  its  pages  'an  issue  out  cf  his  trouble  I"  by  reading  his 
book."  We  advise  every  one,  before  they  try  it,  to  read  the  15th  chapter  of 
Leviticus.  The  ambitious  author  has  evidently  had  a  cerebral  defluxion  similar 
to  the  one  therein  described  as  so  afHictive  to  another  part  of  the  system  :  the 
disease  is  contagion?,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  faculty  enjoy  no  immunity. 
He  has  strung  together  all  the  obstetrical  see-saw  maxims  of  the  last  century, 
like  a  rope  of  onions.  We  think  he  would  be  the  better  for  some  schnapps  :  let 
him  ask  his  papa  3  it  is  good  for  the  chronic  stage. 


THE    SCALPEL 


Art.  CLXXII. —  The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Human  Heart ;  the 
heart  of  the  Veins  ;  the  circulation  through  the  Lungs  ;  the  heart  of  the 
Arteries  ;  the  circulation  through  the  body. 

The  motive  power  of  the  human  heart 
has  its  earliest  inception  in  maternal  love. 

Every  reader,  wliose  intellectual  aspirations  extend  beyond  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  day,  v/ill  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  selecting 
the  best  order  of  presentation,  of  the  various  subjects  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  mechanism  and  the  laws  which  govern  his  body.  The  first  of 
the  series  on  which  we  are  now  engaged,  was  commenced  in  the  twelfth 
No,,  or  that  for  August,  1851  ;  until  we  wrote  that  article  on  the 
^'  Elementary  Substances  of  our  Bodies,"  although  we  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  encouragement  we  had  received  from  our  more  intellectual 
readers,  still  we  felt  that  we  were  not  entitled  to  their  approbation  as  a 
reliable  and  consistent  instructor  in  the  laws  of  our  bodies  :  for  how 
could  we  intelligibly  teach  the  laws,  until  our  readers  knew  the  materiel 
composing  the  various  organs  they  were  designed  to  govern  ?  The  vast 
amount  of  periodical  matter  continually  issuing  from  the  press,  in  the 
shape  of  medical  and  reformative  journals,  under  the  banner  of  science 
and  philanthropy,  is  so  exceedingly  diversified  with  the  jargon  of  the 
schools,  and  so  much  of  it  originates  on  the  very  questionable  authority 
of  hireling  editors,  and  their  pages  give  such  palpable  evidence  of  the 
grievous  necessities  their  authors  feel,  both  in  a  pecuniary  and  intellectual 
view,  that  we  early  saw  a  broad  line  of  demarkation  should  separate  us 
from  the  philanthropic  platform,  on  which  they  were  accustomed  to  dis- 
play their  wares,  "  as  by  a  light,  darkly."  We  followed  no  leader  ;  we 
rejoiced  in  no  ''  pathy."  Even  our  venerable  Alma  Mater  had  failed  to 
excite  our  filial  regard  ;  and  whilst  that  stately  old  dame,  in  all  the 
dignity  of  her  offended  pride,  threatened  to  exterminate  the  medical 
heretic  with  an  awful  Hippocratic  frown,  and  perhaps  a  dose  of  ''  pill 
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triplex/'  we  resolved,  when  time  and  experience  of  lier  prospective  tender 
mercies  and  loving  regard,  should  convince  ns  we  were  right  in  our 
impressions  of  her  character,  to  trot  out  some  of  the  old  ladv's  sons, 
and  see  if  they  could  su.stain  their  high  pretensions.  To  do  this  effect- 
ually was  no  difficult  matter.  She  had  been  so  prolific  of  her  graduates, 
and  her  venerahle  mother  then  enjoying  a  green  old  age  in  Barclay-st., 
where  Archie  Grieve  has  since  so  appropriately  bred  puppies  and  Bantam 
chickens,  was  still  so  fniitful  of  her  hopeful  medical  offspring,  that  their 
uncouth  manners  and  palpable  ignorance  made  them  easy  game.  The 
old  Medical  Society  and  its  phoenix,  "  the  Academy  I"  aided  us  by  the 
periodical  exhibition  of  their  follies,  and  we  soon  found  that  unless  we 
had  something  more  solid  to  offer  the  public,  they  would  classify  us  in  the 
same  category  with  our  Alma  Mater  and  her  black-coated  children. 

Truth  to  say,  moreover,  we  never  had  much  credit  for  our  pliability, 
and  always  objected  decidedly  to  even  the  most  loving  approaches  of 
medical  and  priestly  despotism  :  Madge  TTildfire's  method,  when  she 
approached  Dominie  Sampson  with  the  hot  porridge,  like  our  dear 
brethren  with  their  phy.sic,  and  exclaimed,  "  Gape,  sinner,  and  swallow;" 
and  the  tender  exhortations -with  which  The  Archbishop,  "my  Lord" 
John,  is  wont  to  approach  his  intellectual  congregation,  when  he  is  about 
to  mount  and  apply  the  curb  to  check  their  manly  aspirations,  meet  with 
a  very  similar  appreciation  in  our  cerebral  amalgamator.  From  our 
medical  brethren  we  never  expected  any  thing  but  twenty-five  cents  occa- 
sionally; but  our  Pvoman  Catholic  friends  have  made  us  some  very  intelli- 
gible overtures.  Some  of  these  have  been  so  enticing  as  to  induce  us  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  this  course,  when  we  look  at  their  inviting 
pinguitude  and  the  calm  and  heavenly  radiance  of  their  oleaginous  coun- 
tenances. Many  of  oar  brethren  have  profited  by  similar  overtures, 
and  have  shown  so  strong  a  proclivity  to  the  ancient  union  of  the  priest 
and  physician,  as  to  consent  to  a  most  loving  fellowship  in  dividing  the 
spoils  won  from  their  mutual  admu'ers.  This,  it  is  true,  has  sometimes 
sorely  tempted  us  ;  but  when  we  reflect,  in  our  cooler  moments,  upon  the 
unchangeable  law  of  physiological  destiny,  and  the  wisdom  with  which 
mother  Xature  apportions  her  gifts,  we  can  look  on  with  comparative 
calmness,  as  our  brethren  and  theu'  clerical  helpmates  dabble  so  lovingly 
in  gallipots  and  potions,  heresies  and  schisms,  and  enjoy  the  fleshpots  of 
the  intellectual  Egypt  with  which  they  have  enveloped  then-  admirers, 
and  the  satisfaction  with  which  they  mount  that  long-eared  quadruped — 
the  public.  But  this  is  naughty  ;  as  the  new  year  approaches,  let  us 
adopt  a  better  strain,  and  cork  up  the  gall  bottle. 

So  far,  in  this  series  of  articles,  we  have  spoken  of  the  more  abstract 
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principles  which  govern  the  machinery  of  our  bodies,  such  as  absorption 
of  the  elements  from  the  stomach,  the  commencement  of  life  and  the 
formation  of  the  heart  in  the  chick,  of  the  nerves,  and  of  respiration  and 
its  influence  on  muscular  contraction  and  health  :  it  is  now  time  to  give 
a  closer  view  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heart  and  its  connection  with  the 
lungs,  and-  carefully  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
every-day  life  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  on  the  preservation  of 
health.  Were  it  not,  that  we  are  now  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  fact 
that  our  leading  articles  are  only  read  by  the  more  thoughtful  class  of 
our  readers,  we  would  follow  the  usual  custom  of  introducing  plates,  to 
illustrate  the  mechanism  of  the  organs.  This,  however,  we  are  satisfied, 
would  divert  the  attention  from  the  legitimate  connection,  and  natural 
order  of  the  movements  which  govern  the  great  center  of  organic  life. 
Pictures  may  serve  to  impress  a  much  more  simple  and  mechanical 
machine  upon  the  mind,  but  the  great  valves  which  separate  the  chief 
cavities  of  the  heart,  although  their  meml)ranous  and  tendinous  connec- 
tions are  known  to  the  physiologist  and  patient  student,  to  be  beautifully 
adapted  to  admit  and  prevent  the  re-gurgitation  of  the  blood,  as  it  goes 
the  rounds  of  the  greater  and  lesser  circulation,  or  that  from  the  veins,  as 
they  bring  the  blood  from  the  body  and  pass  it  through  the  lungs,  and 
so  on  through  the  arteries  of  the  body  ;  still  no  plate  that  we  have  ever 
seen,  has  conveyed  as  good  an  idea,  as  we  think  we  can  impart  to  the 
reader,  by  that  simple  and  natural  method  of  describing  the  successive 
steps,  so  as  to  make  them  fall  in  with  what  he  has  already  gathered  from 
readiDg  and  a  knowledge  of  his  own  sensations. 

The  human 'heart,  is  situated  about  two  inches  below  the  base  of  the 
neck,  extending  downwards  directly  under  the  breast-bone,  from  four  to 
five  inches,  according  to  its  size,  which  varies  considerably  ;  whilst  the 
upper  part  is  firmly  bound  by  membranous  connections  to  the  back 
bone,  its  point  is  free  and  inclines  towards  the  left  side  ;  its  motion  is 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  its  two  principal 
cavities,  stimulated  by  the  blood  ;  and  as  the  filores  run  from  above  down- 
wards to  its  point,  when  the  contraction  occurs  at  each  beat  of  the  heart, 
its  shortening  elevates  the  point,  and  causes  it  to  strike  the  fifth  rib  of  the 
left  side  :  thus  inducing  the  belief  that  the  organ  is  situated  there, 
because  it  can  there  be  most  plainly  felt.  From  its  size  and  the  neces- 
sary extent  of  its  duties,  the  heart,  it  is  evident,  lies  where  it  can  best  be 
accommodated  and  most  effectually  supply  the  whole  body — viz.,  in  the 
center  of  the  chest.  It  is  composed  of  four  distinct  chambers — two 
above,  called  auricles,  because  of  a  fancied  resemblance  to  an  ear  ;  and 
two  directly  beneath  these,  absurdly  called  ventricles — from  ventriculus, 
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the  stomach,  which  thej  by  no  means  resemble.  Each  of  these  upper 
chambers  communicates  with  the  one  beneath  it,  by  triangular  funnel- 
shaped  valves,  pointing  downwards,  and  attached  to  the  edges  of  an 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  upper  chamber  ;  so  that  the  blood,  when 
passing  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  chambers  through  these  valves,  can- 
not return  to  the  upper  ones  when  the  lower  chambers  contract  to  throw 
the  blood  into  the  arteries  we  shall  soon  describe.  The  free  ends  of  these 
pointed  valves,  are  most  curiously  attached  by  tendinous  threads  to  little 
fleshy  columns  of  muscular  substance,  precisely  similar  in  contractile 
power,  and  proceeding  directly  from  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart. 
They  contract  at  the  precise  instant,  and  act  on  different  portions  of  the 
delicate  valve,  so  as  to  close  its  free  ends  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
effective  manner,  to  prevent  the  blood  from  rushing  back  into  the  auricle 
or  upper  chamber  when  the  lower  one  contracts.  There  are  some  very 
important  consequences  depending  upon  the  re-gurgitation  of  blood,  to  be 
treated  of  hereafter  when  speaking  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart.  But 
first  let  us  go  back  to  the  right-hand  upper  chamber  (we  now  mean  the 
right-hand  chamber,  as  it  relates  to  the  reader's  body)  and  see  what  we 
have  to  describe  to  him  :  Two  great  hhle  veins,  one  coming  downwards 
from  the  neck  and  arms,  having  gathered  all  the  veins  from  both  sides 
into  one  great  vessel,  and  one  upwards  from  the  body  ;  and  both  meeting 
at  the  upper  and  right-hand  part  of  the  heart,  and  opening  into  the  top 
chamber  with  two  great  mouths,  so  broad  as  to  occupy  more  than  half  of 
its  walls  ;  they  are,  indeed,  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  All  the  great 
veins  of  the  neck,  arms,  body,  and  lungs,  concentrate  in  these  two  great 
trunks,  and  every  drop  of  the  blue  or  used  blood,  impregnated  with 
carbon,  as  it  returns  from  the  body,  where  it  was  carried  by  the  arteries 
to  perform  its  duties  of  secreting  all  the  fluids  and  renovating  the  tissues, 
— every  drop  of  used  blood,  must  be  collected  by  the  innumerable  branches 
of  these  two  great  veins,  from  every  part  of  the  body,  from  the  bowels, 
the  head  and  lungs,  and  delivered  into  this  right-hand  vpper  chamber  of 
the  heart !  ISTow,  if  the  reader  will  carefully  go  over  this  last  long  para- 
graph, and  remember  to  refer  nil  to  his  right  hand  and  the  upper  cham- 
ber of  his  own  heart,  he  will  be  able  to  comprehend  all  that  follows,  and 
for  ever  after  understand  the  order  of  actions  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

But,  says  he,  I  can  easily  imagine  how  its  own  weight  allows  the 
blood  to  get  into  the  right-hand  superior  chamber  of  the  heart  from  the 
head  and  neck,  but  how  does  it  mount  upwards  from  the  legs  and  arms  ? 
Simply  thus  :  as  soon  as  the  upper  chamber  has  contracted,  it  imme- 
diately expands  by  its  inherent  power  to  admit  mor.e  blood,  and  thus 
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makes  a  degree  of  suction  precisely  like  a  pump  !  then,  to  aid  the  blood 
in  mounting  upward,  the  veins  are  provided  with  valves  that  go  half 
way  across  them,  and  so  the  blood,  as  it  is  pumped  upward  by  the 
suction  power  of  the  expanding  chamber,  is  prevented  from  gravitating 
by  a  succession  of  little  membranous  platforms.  In  tall  people,  its  grav- 
itation would  be  an  absolute  hindrance  to  its  progress  upward  to  the 
heart,  for  the  column  of  blood  is  heavy,  and  the  veins  are  not  muscular 
like  the  chamber  to  which  they  lead.  The  deep-seated  veins  are  aided 
in  raising  their  contents,  by  the  general  pressure  of  all  the  great  muscles 
which  move  the  limbs  during  exercise,  among  which  they  lie  in  company 
with  the  arteries  ;  likewise  by  the  general  tension  of  the  skin,  under  which 
the  superficial  ones  pass  upward,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  arms  and  legs. 
This  tension  of  the  muscles  and  skin  is,  of  course,  increased  during  exer- 
cise, and  thus  the  heart  receives  more  blood  during  active  motion.  Of 
this  fact,  the  physician  should  take  advantage  in  explaining  to  his  patient 
the  necessity  of  exercise  ;  but  of  this  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to 
speak  in  our  articles  on  chronic  diseases. 

But  what  prevents  its  being  forced  back  into  the  veins  of  the  neck  ? 
There  is  no  occasion  for  a  valve  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  vein  descending 
from  the  neck,  because  the  weight  of  the  blood  prevents  the  contraction 
of  the  right  ante-chamber  from  materially  forcing  it  back.  As  regards 
the  ascending  vein,  it  enters  the  ante-chamber  in  such  an  oblique. man- 
ner, that  when  it  contracts,  its  power  is  almost  entirely  directed  towards 
the  greater  or  lower  chamber,  of  which  we  are  now  to  speak  :  Firstly, 
again  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  every  vein  of  the  human 
hody  must  concentrate  in  these  two  great  veins  and  in  this  right  ante- 
chamber ;  for  what  purpose  we  shall  now  explain.  . 

Every  one  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  the  necessity  of  a  constant 
renewal  of  fresh  air  for  the  lungs  :  we  are  all  convinced  of  its  value  when 
deprived  of  it  in  an  unusual  degree.  In  our  last  ]^o.  we  endeavored  to 
set  forth  in  a  separate  article,  the  influence  of  prolonged  respiration  in 
curing  disease,  in  a  manner  proportioned  to  its  importance.  If  we 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  reader,  he  will  doubtless  appreciate  a  correct 
idea  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  air  is  conveyed  to  the  blood  ;  for  its 
restoring  influence  can  only  be  conveyed  to  the  body  by  that  fluid. 

The  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is,  as  we  have  said,  dark- 
colored,  from  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  is  charged  on  its  return 
from  the  body  :  in  a  moment  it  passes  through  the  lungs  by  means  of  the 
great  pulmonary  artery,  which  we  shall  now  describe  in  connection  with 
the  greater  chamber  directly  under  the  one  already  described.  This  is 
formed  from  muscular  walls  far  thicker  than  the  upper  chamber,  going 
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down  quite  to  the  point  of  the  heart,  and  forming  its  front  part  as  it  lies 
in  the  chest  ;  it  contracts  immediately  on  receiving  the  blood  from  the 
upper  chamber  ;  the  valves  are  closed  by  the  contraction  of  the  little 
muscular  columns  to  which  their  ends  are  attached  by  tendinous  cords, 
and  so  the  blood  is  prevented  from  rushing  back  whence  it  came.  It  is 
then  forced  directly  upwards  into  the  great  two-br-anched  lung  artery, 
which  immediately  divides  into  several  others,  and  is  thus  conveyed  (still, 
in  its  dark-colored  state)  to  myriads  of  sub-divisions,  which  circulate  all 
round  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs  :  these  are 
themselves  attached  to  little  hollow  air-tubes  and  in  turn  to  larger  and 
larger  divisions  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  windpipe,  finally  uniting 
in  one,  and  communicating,  as  every  reader  knows,  with  the  nostrils  and 
mouth.  iS^ow,  the  reader  will  observe  that  we  have  spoken  of  veins  and 
of  venous  blood  only,  and  given  him  to  understand  that  the  two  right- 
hand  chambers  of  the  heart — an  upper  and  a  lower  one — are  appropriated 
exclusively  to  driving  the  venous  or  used  blood  around  the  air-cells  of 
each  lung.  And  so  they  are  both  appropriated  to  venous  blood  ;  but  the 
suction  power  of  the  auricle  or  upper  chamber,  which  is  sufficient,  aided 
by  the  muscular  pressure  on  the  veins  and  the  valves  of  the  latter,  to  get 
the  blood  into  the  upper  chamber,  would  prove  the,  reverse  of  useful  if 
the  lower  chamber  acted  in  like  manner  upon  the  great  blood  vessel  to 
the  lungs,  because  the  sole  object  of  the  great  contractile  power  of 
the  lower  chamber  is  to  send  it  through  this  great  vessel  to  the  lungs, 
to  be  supplied  with  air.  In  order  to  prevent  this  drawing  back  of 
the  blood  into  the  lower  chamber,  three  valves  of  a  half-circular  pocket- 
like shape  are  placed  in  the  bore  of  the  very  mouth  of  this  great  pulmon- 
ary or  lung-artery,  just  as  it  leaves  the  upper  part  of  its  chamber  :  they 
meet  and  completely  stop  up  the  mouth  of  the  great  vessel.  Kow,  these 
valves  would  be  of  no  use  if  this  vessel  were  a  vein — for  veins  do  not 
possess  contractile  powers  in  their  sides — or,  in  other  words,  they  are  not 
muscular  ;  and  so  nature  has  given  this  vessel  the  power  of  muscular 
contraction,  or  made  it  an  artery,  though  on  the  right  or  venous  side  of 
the  heart!  The  moment,  therefore,  the  ventricle  or  great  chamber  con- 
tracts and  forces  its  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  that  vessel 
instantly  contracts,  the  blood  is  forced  to  distend  the  three  little  pocket- 
like valves,  and  they  interpose  an  effectual  barrier  to  its  return  to  the 
ventricle,  though  this  cavity  is  at  the  moment  dilating  and  using  its  suc- 
tion power  to  draw  a  further  supply  from  the  auricle  or  upper  chamber! 
The  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  therefore,  sends  the  blood 
through  all  its  innumerable  little  branches  which  are  spread  out  on  the 
delicate  air-cells  of  the  lungs  :  these  cells  and  arterites  are  so  extremely 
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thin,  that  the  air  acts  with  ease  through  their  coats  upon  the  blood.  As 
soon  as  it  has  absorbed  the  air,  it  passes  into  the  ramifications  of  the 
veins  appropriated  to  convey  it  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  distribution  of  the  renovated  blood  over  the  whole 
body.  And  here  the  reader  will  observe  we  have  again  to  note  the 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  use  of  veins  and  arteries. 

On  the  left  side,  we  have  two  similar  chambers  to  those  of  the  right 
side — viz.,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one  ;  the  upper  one  having  the  same 
suction  power  to  draw  into  it  the  aerated  blood,  which  is  found  now  to  be 
bright  red,  instead  of  a  bluish  purple,  and  to  pass  through  veins  instead 
of  arteries,  and  a  similar  though  less  elaborate  valve  proceeding  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  upper  chamber,  with  its  two  points  downwards,  and 
attached  to  its  fleshy  muscular  columns — all  acting  in  the  same  way  to  draw 
the  blood  from  Uie  air-cells  through  their  veins,  as  they  have  no  power  of 
contraction  ;  then  the  contraction  of  the  upper  chamber  throwing  it  into 
the  lower,  the  valve  preventing  its  return,  and  then  -the  great  lower  left- 
hand  chamber,  by  its  expansion  aiding  the  upper  one  in  drawing  it  into 
its  cavity,  and  by  its  contraction  throwing  the  blood  into  one  vast  artery, 
full  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  mother  of  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  ;  this 
great  vessel,  proceeding  from  its  upper  part,  and  supplied  with  three 
valves  like  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  having  considerable  contractile 
power  to  aid  the  heart  in  sending  the  blood  all  over  the  body. 

The  walls  of  this  great  left  hand  chamber  are  much  thicker  than  those 
of  the  right,  because  it  has,  by  its  power  of  muscular  contraction,  to  throw 
the  blood  through  that  grand  artery  the  aorta,  (so  called  by  the  ancients, 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  air,  because  they  absurdly  supposed  it  to 
contain  air,)  through  every  other  artery  of  the  body.  Again,  the 
reader  will  see  the  necessity  for  valves  at  the  mouth  of  this  great  artery, 
because  the  artery  itself  contracts  upon  the  blood  as  soon  as  the  great 
chamber  delivers  it  into  its  cavity,  and  if  there  were  no  valves,  it  would 
all  rush  back  again  into  the  chamber,  and  keep  out  the  blood  about  to 
pour  into  that  from  the  lungs,  the  moment  it  again  expands.  Accordingly 
we  find  three  little  semi-circular  pockets,  proceeding  from  the  very  rim  of 
the  aorta  where  it  opens  into  the  top  of  the  left  hand  chamber  ;  these 
close  at  the  instant  the  great  aorta  contracts,  to  assist  the  impulse  already 
communicated  by  the  left  hand  chamber,  and  prevent  the  re-gurgitation 
of  the  blood. 

Infants,  as  they  cannot  breathe  in  the  womb,  have  only  the  use  of  the 
two  great  cavities,  being  in  that  respect  like  turtles,  snakes,  and  cold- 
blooded animals.     We  shall  go,  however,  carefully  into  this  matter  when 
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treating  on  the  circulation  in  animals  and  infants  within  the  womb,  and 
on  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  our  next  number. 

There  is  also  another  matter  of  intense  interest  to  humanity,  and  one 
on  which  human  life  itself  depends  in  cases  of  supposed  infanticide,  con- 
nected with  the  closing  of  the  valve  between  the  two  upper  chambers, 
(for  there  is  such  a  communication  in  infants,)  because  there  is  then  no 
use  for  the  lungs  ;  we  will  state  a  case  of  heart-thrilling  interest  in  our 
next,  v.^here  an  elucidation  of  this  point  lately  saved  the  life  of  an  unfor- 
tunate mother  in  this  city. 

It  is  computed  that  two  ounces  of  blood  pass  through  each  chamber 
at  every  beat  of  the  heart.  Now,  as  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body 
varies  exceedingly,  from  10  to  30  or  even  a  greater  number  of  pounds, 
and  as  the  contractile  power  varies  from  45  to  80  beats,  being  usually 
75,  it  may  safely  be  computed  that  all  the  blood  in  the  body  passes 
through  the  heart  in  two  or  two  minutes  and  a  half. 

It  is  the  contraction  of  the  great  left  hand  chamber  that  communicates 
the  motion  and  its  thrill,  in  dilating  the  arteries,  which  we  call  the 
pulse.  The  pulse  exists  in  every  artery  as  large  as  a  small  packthread, 
all  over  the  body.  We  feel  it  at  the  wrist,  on  the  temple,  and  on  the 
instep,  because  the -arteries  are  superficial  and  easily  felt  in  those  places. 

As  a  guide  m  disease,  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  human 
pulse.  The  contractile  power  of  the  arteries  being  confessedly  under  the 
influence  of  the  moral  actions,  and  these  being  locked  up  within  the  breast 
of  every  one,  the  information  derived  from  such  a  source  must  be  ex- 
tremely liable  to  misapprehension.  The  most  skillful  physician  finds  his 
best  guide  to  treatment  in  a  comprehensive  estimate  of  every  fact  that 
can  by  any  reasonable  probability  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  condition 
of  the  patient.  That  man  who  cannot  read  "  the  still  rhetoric  of  the 
heart "  through  the  countenance,  who  knows  not  how  to  estimate  the 
pulse  hurried  and  irritable  from  the  gnawing  cares  of  poverty,  or  the  brain 
maddened  with  secret  crime,  may  please  the  majority  of  imaginary  inva- 
lids, whose  fears  and  self-esteem  require  the  attendance  of  a  medical 
popinjay,  but  in  the  hour  when  the  great  need  shall  come,  he  will  be 
found  wanting  in  the  greatest  accomplishment  of  the  physician,  viz.  the 
ability  to  judge  correctly  of  the  reciprocal  dependence  of  the  mind  and 
body.  No  person  can  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  attainments  of  his  phy- 
sician, unless  he  has  some  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  body  ; 
and  we  hope  to  arrest  in  some  degree  the  insolence  of  quackery,  both 
professional  and  otherwise,  by  inducing  the  people  to  pursue  investiga- 
tions so  vital  to  the  preservation  of  their  happiness  and  their  lives^ 
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Art.  CLXXIII. —  Scenes  in  Northern  Practice  ;  Secret  Crime;  Beggared 
Youth  and  Age  ;  Life  a  God-Lesson  ;  a  Mind  diseased  ;  Heart-corroding 
Memories ;    a   Sacrifice  to  Medical  Pedantry ;    Sleep  ends  where  Death 
"begins  ;   a  Death  hy  Frost. 

"Sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done." 

Shakspeare. 

Ill-clad  poverty,  numbed  with  cold,  alone  was  abroad  that  wmter's 
night,  as  the  white  snow  fleeced  the  frost-hardened  ground.  But  never 
mind  earth's  cold  bosom,  the  rich  man's  heart  doth  warm  him,  and  makes 
him  merry,  however  blows  the  wind,  or  rages  the  storm.  Shiver,  shiver 
on,  beggar-poor  !  Ye  have  no  hearts.  Hungry  stomach  and  chilly  skin 
belong  to  such  as  you.  Kindly  impulse  nor  feeling  are  thine  !  Starva- 
tion and  sense-dulling  cold  alone  belong  to  you ! 

Winter  night !  hast  thou  no  tongue  to  tell  how  spiritless  poverty  cowers 
beneath  thy  frozen  breath,  and  vainly  wraps  its  icy  blood  in  tattered 
rags  ?  Can'st  thou  not  enter  the  summered  air  of  earth's  favored  chil- 
dren, and  teach  a  lesson  to  them  ? 

ThroSigh  the  crunching  snow  trudged  a  weary  boy,  with  alms-basket 
upon  his  shivering  arm.  From  his  figure  he  seemed  not  over  ten  years 
old  ;  but  his  face  was  so  wan  and  sad,  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  how 
many  year-blights  the  beggar  child  had  seen.  Summer  clothes  were  still 
upon  him  ;  a  tattered  woolen  comforter  was  the  only  winter  article  he 
wore. 

Light  yet  enough  remained  with  the  snow's  reflection  to  discern  every 
outline  of  chimney  and  housetop,  against  the  milky  sky,  A  gay  carriage 
rolled  noiselessly  on,  with  a  beautiful  girl  well  wrapped  in  fur  and  cape, 
whilst  the  snow  was  dashed  from  the  rapid  wheels  like  a  white  dust. 
She  saw  the  weary  thin-clad  boy,  as  he  stopped,  with  head  bent  aside  to 
the  flake-burthened  blast,  to  gaze  on  the  smoking  horses  as  they  plunged 
through  the  fast-deepening  crust.  The  window  was  let  down.  She 
threw  a  coin  to  the  boy — it  sank  from  her  warm  hand  deep  into  the 
snoAv  !  It  might  have  bought  bread  and  a  cheering  faggot  ;  but  the 
smitten  child  never  got  it  :  the  snow  closed  over  it,  whilst  the  blast  grew 
keener.     Trudge,  trudge  on,  weary  boy,  life  is  a  God-lesson  ! 

Fire  and  lamplight  gleamed  through  window  pane  and  wide-open 
door,  as  the  gay  girl  leaped  from  the  carriage  step — health  glowed  as 
warmly  from  her  bright  cheek.  The  snow  melted  as  it  fell  on  her  up- 
turned face  :  on  the  beggar-boy  it  would  have  lain  as  upon  a  corose — 
life  blood  had  never  warmed  it.     Alas,  for  the  beggar-poor  ! 
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From  lowly  cot  to  palace-liouse,  the  snow  lay  unbroken.  Not  a  sound 
broke  on  tlie  night  ;  the  very  watch-dogs  were  hid  in  some  place  secure 
from  cold.  The  wind  alone  was  abroad,  howling  its  wintry  dirge  through 
leaf-stripped  tree  and  hedge.  Still  the  snow  fell  and  drifted  in  ridge-like 
heaps—  landmark  and  road-cut  were  all  gone,  IS'one  could  tell  where 
poor  man's  lot  or  rich  man's  grounds  began  or  ended  ;  like  in  the  grave, 
their  claims  were  one. 

The  beggar-boy  toiled  on  through  drift  and  dark  ere  he  returned,  more 
weary  as  the  night  gathered  on.  Thus  is  it  ever  with  the  humble  poor  ; 
their  load  lightens  not  though  life  lessens  !  'Eo  light,  nor  warming 
hearth,  things  that  make  house  a  home,  were  there  to  welcome  the  wan- 
dering boy.  He  placed  his  basket  upon  a  bench.  A  wick  still  struggled 
to  light  the  wretched  apartment  as  it  flickered  in  the  deep  socket.  An 
old  woman  lay  asleep  in  the  corner,  covered  with  rug  and  rags.  The 
boy  approached  and  touched  her  face  with  his  cold  fingers — they  were 
colder  than  the  blood  of  starved  age  !  Their  chill  aroused  her.  Another 
light  was  placed  in  the  socket,  and  a  few  dried  leaves,  with  shavings, 
were  put  beneath  some  rotten  and  water-soaked  bark,  to  warm  the  frozen 
fragments  that  unwilling  charity  had  given  ;  and  thus  wrinkled  age  and 
wasted  youth-life  broke  fast. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  two,  as  I  was  summoned  to  the  house  of 
Mrs.  T — .  The  same  carriage  that  in  the  evening  had  borne  the  beauti- 
tiful  girl,  awaited  at  my  door,  with  its  impatient  horses  snorting  against 
tlie  frosted*  air.  In  a  few  minutes  I  entered  the  house.  Mrs.  T —  met 
me  in  the  hall ;  her  face  was  deadly  pale  and  her  manner  much  excited. 
Her  at  times  singular  nervousness  Imd  struck  me  at  my  former  visits 
whenever  her  daughter  ailed.  She  now  informed  me  that  her  darling 
Emily  w^as  very  ill  with  high  fever. 

The  young  girl  lay  with  her  head  turned  aside  upon  the  pillow,  her 
golden  brown  hair  scattered  in  wild  profusion  upon  its  white  cover, 
whilst  the  nurse  was  gently  moistening  the  palm  of  her  outstretched 
hand.  The  pulse  w^as  beating  wildly  at  the  wrist  and  temples,  which 
were  scorching  hot  ;  fever  heat  glowed  from  her  lustrous  eyes.  As  I 
kept  my  finger  on  the  pulse,  and  watched  the  expression  of  my  young 
patient's  countenance,  something  seemed  to  whisper — it  was  not  from  any 
regular  reasoning  from  the  symptoms — that  mind  had  much  to  do  in  this 
over-action  of  matter.  Whilst  the  nurse  held  the  candle  to  her  face,  the 
traces  of  dried  tears  shone  on  her  suflTused  cheek.  "  Heart-ache,  surely 
is  here,"  I  said  to  myself. 

T^he  mother  watched  my  countenance  with  a  painful  solicitude.  A 
faint  harshness  of  expression  gave  a  certain  rigidity  to  her  features  which 
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were  still  very  beautiful.  There  was  something  in  the  whole  appearance 
of  my  patient  that  excited  my  curiosity  in  the  case.  Some  eight  or  ten 
hours  had  only  passed  since  she  had  thrown  the  snow-claimed  alms  to 
the  beggar-boy,  and  now  fever  was  running  riot  through  every  artery  in 
her  body. 

Silently  seating  myself  at  the  bedside,  after  administering  a  cooling 
draught,  I  watched  for  the  changes  that  might  ensue.  Tliere  is  a  sort  of 
knowledge  which  cannot  be  defined,  that  is  garnered  up  by  experience 
only — a  peculiar  manifestation  that  has  no  language,  and  is  only  recog- 
nised by  its  impress  on  the  senses.  Every  practitioner  experiences  it 
daily  ;  he  cannot  impart  it,  nor  even  make  it  intelligible  to  another  ;  yet, 
it  makes  the  truest  part  of  the  basis  of  action,  in  connection  with  the 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  result  of  the  disease  against  which  he 
is  to  contend. 

The  snow  continued  to  fall,  and  was  driven  crinkling  against  the 
double  window  casements.  A  comfortable  fire  burned  in  the  hearth, 
casting  long  shadows  on  the  floor  and  walls.  The  young  girl  dosed,  but 
now  and  then  started  from  her  short  fevered  sleep  with  eyes  wildly  open. 
Once  or  twice  a  deep  sob  escaped  her  lips,  and  a  few  words  unintelligible 
to  the  ear  were  uttered.  After  a  time,  she  slumbered  almost  calmly.  I 
placed  my  finger  gently  on  her  wrist  ;  the  pulse  had  lost  much  of  its  in- 
creased strength  and  frequency.  Here  was  the  point — the  one  waited 
for  by  me  to  declare  itself.  I  was  now  satisfied  that  this  sudden  incur- 
sion of  fever  originated  from  some  violent  mental  cause. 

Her  mother  sat  near  the  fire,  its  blaze  lighting  up  every  feature  of  her 
once  beautiful  face,  which  still  remained  very  pale.  In  all  my  intercourse 
with  Mrs.  T — ,  I  had  never  had  so  prolonged  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing in  detail  the  expression  of  her  countenance.  The  longer  I  gazed  on 
her,  the  more  satisfied  I  became  that  she  had  not  passed  through  life 
without  a  history. 

As  we  go  through  the  world,  and  reflect  on  the  different  people  we 
meet,  the  utter  sameness  of  their  e very-day  actions  and  appearance 
strikes  us,  and  we  exclaim,  ''  they  are  all  alike  " — a  mere  fleshly  multi- 
tude !  It  is  only  occasionally  that  we  are  diverted  from  this  human 
monotony,  and  are  startled  by  the  face  of  some  one — it  may  be  in  the 
thronged  street  or  in  the  crowded  room — and  become  instinctively  con- 
scious that  this  one  has  not  flowed  down  time's  stream,  without  wreck  of 
heart  and  happiness.  It  was  this  sensation  that  struck  me  when  first  I 
became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  T.  A  few  vague  rumors  had  floated 
around  relative  to  her  history  :  that  a  strange  desertion  of  her  husband 
"had  taken  place,  and  that  he  was  afterwards  found  drowned  in  the  river 
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near  his  house,  and  that  by  his  death,  Mrs.  T.  had  become  }30ssessed  of 
an  immense  estate.  These  tales,  however,  had  soon  subsided,  and  as  her 
means  were  large,  and  her  charities  ample,  the  gossips  of  the  town  quietly 
dropped  the  past  and  speculated  on  the  future,  as  all  respectable  gossips 
should  do.  - 

The  longer  I  scanned  her  features,  which  at  times  became  almost  fierce, 
and  varied  with  the  thoughts  that  seemed  crowding  her  memory,  the 
more  I  was  satisfied  that  this  woman,  generally  so  stately  and  self- 
possessed,  had  passed  a  stormy  life  at  some  period,  when  her  passions 
were  under  less  restraint  than  now.  The  voice  of  the  fevered  girl 
diverted  my  thoughts  :  a  few  words  were  murmured  and  then  the  lips 
pressed  tremljliugly  together,  and  a  tear  flowed  and  ran  off  her  cheek. 
Suddenly  starting  up  in  the  bed,  and  threading  her  long  curling  hair 
with  her  slender  fingers,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  wild  delirious  tone, 

"  It  cannot  be  true.     Oh,  mother — tell  me  mother" — 

Mrs.  T.  fairly  leaped  to  the  bedside,  and,  placing  her  hand  over  her 
daughter's  mouth,  exclaimed,  with  affrighted  gesture, 

"  What  is  it — what  do  you  mean  ?     My  God,  doctor,  she  raves." 

The  young  gh'l  fell  back  on  her  pillows.  The  mother  stood  trembling 
and  pale  by  the  bed,  a  nameless  terror  depicted  on  every  feature.  Turn- 
ing to  me,  in  a  quick,  restless  voice,  she  bade  me  give  her  a  quieting 
draught — "  anything  that  would  keep  her  from  raving."  The  room  was 
not  more  than  comfortably  warm,  yet  the  perspiration  stood  upon  the 
excited  mother's  forehead  like  a  thick  dew.  "  Conscience,"  I  thought  to 
myself,  "  must  lie  here." 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  sufferer  slumbered  heavily  ;  her  breath- 
ing was  hurried  and  oppressed;  the  fever  heat  had  increased,  and  her 
moaninors  were  more  constant. 

Day  was  just  breaking  as  I  left  my  young  patient  to  return  home. 
The  snow  was  still  falling.  The  traces  of  wheels  made  during  the  night 
were  nearly  effaced.  Winter's  white  robe  covered  every  tree,  branch 
and  shrub,  post  and  fence.  As  the  carriage  rolled  noiselessly  on,  I  was 
struck  with  the  quiet  and  lifelessneSs  that  reigned  everywhere.  The 
wind  had  gone  down  and  the  air  was  intensely  cold. 

As  I  looked  out  of  the  carriage  window  I  saw  a  small  boy  struggling 
knee-deep  in  the  unbroken  snow.  It  was  the  poor  beggar-child,  thin- 
clad  as  of  yesterday,  with  his  pale  cheek  as  white  as  the  snow  he  toiled 
through.  I  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop  as  we  were  passing  the  child. 
"Where  are  you  going,"  I  exclaimed,  "in  this  cold  winter  morning,  my 
poor  boy  ?" 

He  raised  his  large  dark  eyes  to  my  face  ;  my  heart  grieved  at  their 
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look  of  utter  hopelessness  as  lie  simply  answered,  ''  To  beg  for  myself  and 
old  grandma." 

''  Are  you  not  very  cold  in  those  thin  clothes,"  I  asked.  His  little 
teeth  chattered  as  he  answered,  '^  I  am  very  cold,  sir." 

The  horses,  impatient  at  resting,  were  plunging  violently  against  the 
traces,  and  the  coachman  asked  if  he  had  not  better  drive  on.  I  gave 
the  boy  a  few  silver  coins  that  were  in  my  pocket,  and  the  carriage 
passed  by.  I  never  saw  that  boy  but  once  again.  His  look  haunts  me 
to  this  day.  As  I  drove  on,  memory  was  busy  tracing  where  I  had  ever 
seen  features  like  his.  The  dark  hair  that  laid  in  uncombed  curls  upon 
his  forehead,  and  clustered  warmingly  about  his  neck,  as  though  in  pro- 
tection against  the  bitter  cold  ;  his  large  black  eyes,  with  their  long 
lashes  ;  the  chiseled  outline  of  his  nose  and  mouth  ;  these  all  struck  me 
that  somewhere  I  had  seen  a  face  which  strikingly  resembled  his.  Poor 
boy  !  beauty  was  his  only  possession  ! 

At  breakfast,  a  letter  was  handed  me  which  summoned  me  immediately 
to  see  one  of  my  children  who  lay  ill  at  a  distant  town.  Before  leaving, 
I  wrote  a  hurried  note  to  Mrs.  T.,  stating  the  cause  of  my  sudden  de- 
parture, desiring  that  she  w^ould  call  in,  during  my  absence,  another  phy- 
sician. The  youug  girl's  fate  and  the  beggar-boy's  sad  face  were  almost 
forgotten,  during  the  journey,  in  my  own  cares.  *  *  *  * 

On  the  sixth  day  after,  I  again  found  myself  at  home.  My  first 
thought  was  for  poor  Emily.  I  dreaded  to  ask  ;  there  was  something 
whispering  at  my  heart  that  all  was  not  well.  Whence  comes  this  over- 
spreading gloom,  that  shrouds  every  ray  of  hope  within  the  racked  brain? 
It  hath  no  reasoning,  nor  any  apparent  rational  deduction  ;  yet  who  has 
not  experienced  it,  and  felt  that  spirit  was  prophesying  ? 

My  suspense  v/as  not  long  ;  a  messenger  had  just  left,  stating  that  the 
dear  girl  was  fast  failing,  and  that  her  physicians  had  pronounced  her 
laboring  under  typhus  fever.  My  God  !  how  my  heart  sank  as  the  words 
fell  on  my  ear.  I  had  dreaded  this  mistake  as  I  left.  Alas  I  how  many 
have  fallen  by  the  name  of  a  disease  and  not  by  the  disease  itself ! 
When  will  medical  men  learn  to  cast  aside  the  shackles,  fastened  in  igno- 
rance, and  which  have  so  long  clogged  their  progress  ?  Thank  God, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  wretched  nosological  works  of  the 
superannuated  schools  will  have  ceased  to  be  read,  and  the  dust  of  neg- 
lect consign  them  into  a  merited  grave.  Read  these  tomes,  ponderous 
in  error,  and  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  disease  consisted  of  an 
excess  of  vitality  ! 

After  a  hurried  meal,  I  drove  rapidly  to  Mrs.  T.'s.  The  weather 
had  again  turned  intensely  cold  ;    the  icy  road  cracked  beneath  my 
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horses' feet.  The  only  green  thing  showing  was  where  here  and  there 
the  wind  had  blown  the  snow-caps  from  the  stunted  cedar-tops.  Earth 
looked  arrayed  for  the  grave. 

The  house-door  was  quietly  opened  by  a  servant ;  in  another  minute  I 
stood  in  Emily's  chamber.  The  mantel  was  crowded  with  numerous 
vials  ;  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  room  sickened  me.  Daylight  just 
sufficient  to  discern  objects  was  admitted  through  a  partly  opened  blind. 
My  step  was  so  light  that  none  perceived  my  entrance.  By  the  bed- 
side, with  her  head  bowed  down  over  one  of  her  daughter's  pale  hands, 
which  she  held  in  both  her  own,  sat  the  wretched  mother.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  though  ten  years  had  passed  over  her  faded  and  care-worn  coun- 
tenance ;  her  hair  had  lecome  gray !  I  could  not  move — my  heart  stood 
still.  On  the  young  girl's  temples,  dark,  round,  blue  marks  with  crossed 
gashes,  showed  that  the  fatal  cups  had  been  at  their  work  •  the  left  arm, 
exposed  by  the  withdrawn  sleeve  of  her  night  dress,  was  bandaged  at  the 
elbow — blood  also  had  been  taken  from  the  arm  !  Oh,  God !  how  my 
heart  ached.  The  doom  of  the  sweet  sufferer  had  been  thus  surely  sealed. 
Fatal  error  !  The  excitement  of  the  brain  had  been  mistaken  for  its  in- 
fiammation. 

I  approached  the  bed ;  for  the  first  time  the  desolate  mother  heard 
my  step,  and  turning  quickly,  she  sprang  from  the  chair,  and  placing  her 
hands  on  my  shoulders,  she  bowed  her  head  on  my  chest.  She  sobbed 
wildly  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

''  Look,  look,  doctor,  would  you  have  known  her  ?  Oh  God  !  she  is 
leaving  me — save  her,  save  her  !" 

She  sank  fainting  on  the  floor.  We  gently  raised  her,  and  bore  her  to 
her  own  chamber.  In  a  few  minutes,  I  returned  to  my  patient's  room. 
She  turned  her  head  languidly  towards  me,  while  her  right  hand  moved 
as  if  to  take  mine.  How  dry  the  palm  was  !  Her  color  had  faded 
away ;  the  round  moulded  cheeks  were  sunken  ;  her  eyes  seemed  double 
their  natural  size,  and  of  a  deeper  color  ;  the  mouth  was  seemingly  swol- 
len, whilst  the  lips  parted  sluggishly  from  the  dark  crust-covered  teeth. 
With  great  effort  she  said  :  "  Oh  !  I  am  glad  you  have  come  back  to  rae 
— do  try  to  save  me  !" 

Poor  child  !  her  dark  tongue  was  so  thick  and  dry,  that  her  words  were 
scarcely  intelligible.  I  felt  her  pulse  :  it  was  very  rajiid,  and  the  blood 
felt  thin  like  water  in  the  easily  compressed  vein.  Death  was  at  its 
work  in  the  young  and  innocent ! 

Sending  the  nurse  from  the  room,  I  quickly  took  the  young  girl's  hand 
within  my  own.  "  Emily,"  I  said  to  her,  "  do  you  really  wish  to  live?" 
"Yes,  yes,"  she  distinctly  murmured,  "  I  am  very  youn^ — too  young  to 
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die  !"  "Then,  dear  child-,  tell  me,  what  has  shocked  your  nervous  system 
so  terribly — tell  me." 

With  a  strength  that  startled  me,  she  searched  under  the  matress  side, 
and  placed  a  small  note  in  my  hand.  It  was  slightly  discolored,  as 
though  by  time.  I  opened  it ;  the  date  was  over  twelve  years  back.  It 
ra,n — 

''  When  you  receive  this,  Mira,  my  career  will  have  ended.  By  my 
death  you  will  inherit  all.  Let  my  unborn  child  have  its  just  legal  claim. 
Your  child,  '/  Emily,"  take  to  your  home,  as  though  it  were  an  adopted 
orphan.  Let  not  her  youth  be  blighted  by  the  knowledge  of  her  unblest 
birth.     I  forgive  you.     Adieu  forever. — II.  T." 

My  God  !  the  doomed  child  was  illegitimate  !  I  stooped  down  and 
kissed  the  sufferer's  forehead,  and  promised  I  would  be  a  father  to  her. 
''  Come,"  I  whispered,  ''  cheer  up  ;  your  mother,  if  she  has  sinned,  has 
suffered  much  for  your  sake — forgive  her." 

''  I  do  forgive  her,"  she  answered  ;  but  could  I  forget  myself,  un- 
blessed as  I  am  ?  But  I  must  live  to  know  the  truth.  Oh  where  is  the 
right  owner  of  all  this  wealth  ?  My  memory  returns  now  indistinctly 
from  my  early  days  ;  all  seems  in  a  cloud  ;  but  I  remember  a  small  cot- 
tage in  a  deep  wood,  where  my  mother  often  came  to  see  me,  and  a  tall 
woman  who  took  care  of  me  ;  then  a  gay  carriage  took  me  to  a  large 
house  ;  but  I  never  went  back  to  the  wood  again.  There  mother  left 
me  a  long  time,  and  when  she  came  back — Oh,  doctor,  I  can  speak  no 
more  ;  do  give  me  something  to  strengthen  me,  and  I  will  yet  try  to 
live  I" 

Her  pulse  was  almost  countless  from  excitement  and  exhaustion.  *  *  * 

The  physician  who  was  called  in  after  my  departure  had  found  her 
with  high  fever  and  delirious.  Without  sufficiently  revising  the  case  he 
viewed  it  as  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  A  consultation 
was  called ;  the  second  comer  was  notedly  a  man  who  viewed  every  ex- 
citement as  caused  by  ''  an  over  action  of  the  vessels,"  and  the  with- 
drawal of  blood  as  its  only  relief.  The  nervous  system  he  ignored  !  from 
his  theory,  man  was  a  mere  combination  of  blood,  blood-vessels  and 
biliary  secretion  (more  or  less  deranged).  Calomel,  salts  and  the  lancet 
were  his  Hercules.  From  his  often  reiterated  words,  the  grand  causa 
mortis  amongst  this  human  family  was  "  Serosity."  And  some  very  evil- 
minded  wags  amongst  his  brethren  styled  him  ''  Dr.  Serosity."  The  poor 
child  was  purged,  cupped  and  blooded,  to  subdue  this  so  termed  ''  over 
action  of  the  vessels."  Yerily  it  may  cure  the  vessels,  but  it  certainly 
kills  the  patient, 

A  cordial  was  administered  by  my  own  hands,  and  in  a  short  time  sleep 
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came  over  her.  The  pulse  fell  to  a  little  above  its  natural  standard,  hut 
the  life-current  was  nigh  exhausted  ;  there  was  no  blood  left  for  the  renewal 
cf  brain  or  nerve,  or  of  any  other  -vital  tissue  !  My  heart  was  bitter 
against  this  murderous  adherence  to  false  principle.  A  human  life- — the 
life  of  a  young  and  spotless  girl  was  the  forfeit.  And  this  by  the  great 
judging  world — the  wise  world — by  fathers  and  mothers—is  termed 
"  experience," — a  word  too  long  concealing  perpetuation  of  ignorance 
and  often  repeated  errors.     Will  ye  ever  learn  ? 

Night  again  closed  in  ;  the  wind  had  gone  down  as  the  sun  set.  An- 
other night  of  cold  was  ushered  _  in.  Woe  to  the  poor  1  Woe  to  the 
hungry  and  fireless  1  But,  God  in  his  mercy  adds  no  thorn  to  muscle  or 
brain  of  the  cold-perished  as  life  steals-  away.  Pain  is  lulled  to  rest ;.  the 
once  active  brain  is  no  longer  tortured  with  quick  chajiging  thoughts,; 
but  sweet,  calm,  and  peaceful  repose  steals  with  dreamy -softness  ever 
every  stronghold  of  the  mind's  citadel,  and  death  begins  where  sleep 
endeth  ! 

The  wretched  mother  still  retained  her  room.  By  night-watch,  and  fast, 
and  heart-corroding  memories,  her  energies  had  been  suddenly  snapped. 
Pride  and  passion,  so  long  her  friends,  had  now  deserted  her,  leaving 
every  heart-agony  deeply  line-graven  on  her  faded  countenance.  In  all 
my  life  I  had  never  se^n  such  a  wreck  !  The  proud  look  of  self-posses- 
sion was  gone,  suppliant  dejection,  filling  every  feature  ;  the  haughty 
carriage  bowed  beneath  a  weig'ht,  as  though  long  years  had  robbed  the 
muscles  of  their  strength  and  pliant  mould.  Her  voice,  but  of  late  so 
charged  with  repressed '  impulse,  was  now  low,  and  every  word  spoken 
with  a  melancholy  slowness,  that  but  too  often  becomes  the  forerunner  of 
some  great  life-change. 

As  I  entered  late  in  the  evening,  1  found-  her  sitting  in  an  easy  chair 
near  the  fire.  A  small  private  secretaire  had  been  brought  from  the 
library  to  her  chamber  ;  its  lid  was  down,  and  as  I  seated  myself,  she 
took  from  a  package  of  tied  letters  a  sealed  parcel  and  placed  it  in  my 
hand. 

''  Read  this,  doctor,  at  your  leisui?e.  My  pilgrimage  of  time  is  nigh 
ended.  You  will  judge  how  great  my  sin,  and  how  severe  my  punish- 
ment has  been.  I  ask  no  forgiveness,  for  there  will  he  none  left  to  forgive 
me.  But  charity  of  feeling  I  beg'  from  you  ;  for  I  would  not  like  to  die 
knowing  that  you  would  retain  a  severity  of  thought  against  one  who, 
however  erring,  had  paid  the  forfeit  by  great  suffering." 

She  spoke  for  some  minutes  longer,  in  the  same  low,  distinct  voice. 
Well  I  knew  her  heart  was  nigh  crushed  !  I  soon  left  her  and  sou^'ht 
her  daughter's  chamber.      How  still  everything  seemed  I      Tlie  very 
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candle  with  its  long  flame  parted  by  the  tliickened  wick-char,  seemed  not 
to  flicker  as  it  burnt  on  !  I  looked  at  the  bed  ;  the  sweet  girl  lay  with 
both  hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  as  though  in  j^rayer.  An  orange- 
blossom  had  dropped  from  her  grasp  and  lay  neglected  by  her  side.  Her 
life-hand  never  touched  it  more.  I  placed  its  stem  gently  back  in  her 
palm  ;  for  Death  had  claimed  her  as  his  bride  ! 

A  wild  piercing  shriek  sounded  through  the  house  ;  the  erring  mother 
now  knew  she  was  alone  in  the  world  ! 

Whilst  the  shrouding  of  the  dead  took  place,  I  retired  to  my  room  in 
the  house,  and  opened  the  sealed  package.  It  briefly  told  its  tale  of 
sin  and  sorrow.  How  from  first-love  Emily  was  the  fruit  ;  and  how,  un- 
knovfn  to  all,  the  child  had  been  secreted.  That  about  three  years  after 
the  birth,  she  was  married  to  Harold  T.,  whom  she  never  loved,  and 
how,  by  a  singular  accident,  the  knowledge  of  her  trespass  was  made 
known  to.  him.  That  after  violently  cursing  her,  he  left  her,  and  was 
shortly  after  found  drowned.  That  the  letter  so  fatal  to  Emily  had  acci- 
dentally dropped  from  her  secretaire,  and  was  picked  up  by  her  unknown 
to  the  mother  till  the  day  before  my  return,  when  she  missed  it.  It  then 
spoke  of  the  birth  of  a  male  child  after  T.'s  death,  and  that  seized  with 
an  insane  fury,  she  had  resolved  he  should  never  inherit  the  father's  name 
and  wealth  ;  and  how,  through  the  connivance  of  a  nurse,  it  was  placed, 
with  a  sum  of  money,  at  a  beggar's  door,  and  a  dead  child  laid  beside 
her  in  its  stead.  That  before  sending  the  infant  away,  she  had  his 
father's  initials  tatooed  on  its  left  arm.  All  trace  of  the  child  had  been 
lost ;  the  beggar  woman  had  died,  and  another  had  taken  it.  At  length, 
her  heart  had  reproached  her,  but  search  had  been  mtide  in  vain. 

As  I  read  this  tale  of  crime  and  repentance,  memory  traced  out  the 
features  of  the  beggar-boy,  as  he  stood  shivering  in  the  deep  snow  before 
me.  Like  a  sudden  light,  it  burst  on  me  ;  the  features  that  had  so  tor- 
mented my  memory  to  recall  w^ere  those  of  the  unhappy  mother.  Quickly 
I  walked  to  Mrs.  T.'s  room  ;  she  was  not  there.  I  entered  Emily's  ;  the 
mother  was  clasping  her  daughter's  shrouded  body,  weeping  as  though 
her  heart  would  break.  Gently  bearing  her  back  to  her  own  chamber, 
1  informed  her  that  perhaps  another  child  long  lost  might  be  restored  to 
her.  She  listened  as  one  bewildered.  I  then  informed  her  of  my  adven- 
ture with  the  beggar-boy. 

It  was  hardly  day-dawn  as  I  entered  the  carriage.  M-j  breath  froze 
against  the  windov»^-panes.  After  a  few  minutes  the  horses  stopped 
before  the  wretched  snow-covered  hovel.  Not  a  word  answered  the  foot- 
man's repeated  knocks.  I  opened  the  carriage-door  and  placed  my  hand 
on  the  latch  ;  the  door  opened  ;  it  was  neither  locked  nor  barred  ;  for 
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no  thief  would  enter  there.  In  the  corner  lay  a  bundle  of  rugs  with 
some  straw  apparently  used  for  a  bed,  but  it  was  unoccupied.  Near  the 
fire-place,  where  naught  but  a  little  ashes  and  well-charred  bark  remained, 
half  reclining  in  a  large  wooden  chair,  lay  the  beggar-boy.  His  cap  had 
fallen  on  the  ground,  and  his  dark  curling  hair  fell  clustering  over  his  ex- 
tended arm  as  his  head  rested  on  it.  He  had  seemingly  fallen  asleep  the 
night  before,  for  his  thin  summer  clothes  were  on,  and  his  basket  yet 
filled  with  the  fragments  of  broken  feasts,  remained  untouched  at  his  feet. 
I  put  my  hand  upon  his  beautiful  head  :  it  was  icy  cold  !  Quickly  push- 
ing back  the  hair  from  his  cheek,  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  death  met 
my  eye.  He  had  apparently  fallen  asleep  weeping,  for  a  tear  lay  frozen 
between  the  long  lashes  ! 

We  raised  the  stiffened  corpse  of  the  ill-fated  youth,  and  tearing  away 
the  thin  sleeve  from  his  left  arm,  the  letters  H.  T.  were  discovered  in  light 
blue  points.  Deserted,  famished,  and  frozen.  Death  had  claimed  the 
lone  boy  before  he  knew  a  mother's  love. 

H.  P.  D. 


Art.  CLXXIY. — History  and  Practices  of  a  notorious  Eye  and  Ear 
Doctor  ;  a  neiv  and  revised  edition  of  the  Aconitine  Trick. 

"  So  sat  two  kings  at  Brentford,  on  one  throne." 

The  following  ,is  given  from  entirely  reliable  authority,  perfectly  cog- 
nizant of  the  facts  detailed  ;  it  is  published  in  answer  to  many  eneiuiries, 
and  as  a  duty  we  owe  our  readers  to  expose  medical  roguery,  whether  in 
or  out  of  the  profession  : — 

The  subject  is  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  has  been  practising  in  this 
city  for  some  two  years  past.  From  the  multitudinous  branches  of  the 
profession  which  he  has  attempted,  and  the  frequent  cases  of  his  abomi- 
nable doings  that  have  come  to  our  ears,  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
collect  reliable  information  regarding  his  earlier  career  in  England,  deem- 
ing it  undesirable  that  the  character  of  so  distinguished  an  individual 
should  remain  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  but  more  especially  to 
those  of  our  unsophisticated  readers  who  might  be  induced  to  submit 
their  pockets  to  his  merciless  grasp;  therefore,  so  far  as  our  humble 
pages  can  be  the  means  of  furnishing  a  faithful  biography  of  the  gentle- 
man in  question,  he  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  them. 

Our  philanthropist,  as.  we  have  stated,  is  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  and 
took  his  diplorha  at  the  College  of  Aberdeen,  a  circumstance  that  at  once 
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places  him  in  a  rather  dubious  light  in  Great  Britain,  as  that  college  has 
rendered  itself  memorable  for  its  venality,  by  the  facility  with  which  its 
diplomas  have  been  obtained  by  every  applicant  who  could  produce  the 
necessary  funds  for  purchasing  the  parchment  and  paying  for  the  signa- 
tures of  the  faculty.  However  humiliating  to  our  pride  it  may  be,  we 
are  bound,  as  faithful  chroniclers,  to  record  the  fact,  and  to  assure  the 
reader  we  can  present  a  parallel  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  full 
blast  in  this  city. 

Our  specimen  came  first  largely  into  public  notice  some  thirty  years 
ago,  at  a  small  town  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  gained  much  notoriety  from 
having  the  entire  property  of  two  of  his  wealthy  patients  willed  to  him- 
self, to  the  great  prejudice  and  annoyance  of  the  rightful  heirs,  who 
made  the  wills  matter  for  legal  investigation,  which  investigation  resulted 
in  the  having  to  disgorge  the  whole  of  the  moneys,  evidence  coming  out 
at  the  trials  that  the  testators  were  of  unsound  mind  at  the  time  they 
willed  away  their  property  ;  and  moreover,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the 
iuries  before  whom  the  cases  were  tried,  that  undue  influence  had  been 
exercised  over  the  testators  by  the  doctor,  in  order  to  get  the  w^ills  exe- 
cuted in  his  own  favor.  The  will  was  litigated  from  court  to  court,  until 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  property  was  swallowed  up  in  law  expenses. 
This  case,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  created  considerable  sensation  at  the 
time,  and  anything  but  a  favorable  feeling  towards  the  doctor,  whose 
practice,  for  obvious  reasons,  especially  among  the  wealthier  portion  of  the 
community,  rapidly  declined,  so  he  very  wisely  beat  a  retreat,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  city  of  London,  where  he  commenced  his  career, 
first  as  an  aurist,  secondly  as  an  oculist,  then  as  the  discoverer  of  a 
panacea  ycl-eped,  Veratria  ;  all  three,  however,  failing  in  their  turn,  he 
became  partly  the  patentee  of  an  invention  to  tan  leather,  by  means  of 
galvanism,  which,  having  nothing  to  do  with  medical  science,  we  shall 
not  further  allude  to  ;  and  it  also  proving  a  ridiculous  failure,  he  resolved 
to  visit  this  land. 

"We  have  often  been  asked,  both  personally  and  by  letter,  what  his 
merits  were  as  an  aurist,  and  can  assure  our  readers  that  he  has  thrown 
no  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  deafness,  his  treatment  of  it  being 
simply  that  of  introducing  a  current  of  air  into  the  ear,  which  has,  for 
half  a  century,  been  known  to  give  temporary  rehef,  of  no  lasting  benefit, 
and  not  unfrequently  leaving  the  patient  even  worse  than  previous  to 
being  operated  on  ;  nevertheless,  this  clap-trap,  by  dint  of  puffing,  took 
well  ;  he  made,  in  fact,  a  decided  hit.  Aristocracy,  even  Royalty  itself 
condescended  to  be  operated  on  by  the  doctor  ;  his  fame  spread  far  and 
wide  ;  the  guinea  fees  came  pouring  in,  and  intoxicated  with  success,  the 
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silly  egotist  was  foolish  enongh  to  exclaim  in  the  presence  of  one  of  his 
patients,  whose  perception  was  not  so  obtuse  as  he  thought  it,  and  who 
had  been  critically  observing  his  tricks — "  Such  a  thing  ha'  oia'  been  dun 
sin'  the  days  d  the  a'postlesP  This  soon  got  abroad.  When  there  was 
nothing  original  in  the  treatment  or  lasting-  in  the  relief  afforded,  the 
hubbub  must  of  necessity  soon  have  bursted  ;  but  he  facilitated  the 
matter  by  having  an  assistant,  who  not  being  so  skillful  a  practitioner  as 
his  employer,  killed  his  first  victim  on  the  spot,  by  some  deadly  medicine  ! 
an  inquest  followed  ;  publicity  was  given  to  the  matter  through  the 
press,  and  the  curtain  fell  rapidly  and  forever  on  the  farce,  in  England. 
But  he  recognised  the  force  of  old  Jack's  philosophy  : — 

"  An  old  cioak  makes  a  new  jerkin  ; 
A  withered  serving  man  a  fresh  tapster," 

and  so  he  came  to  this  country. 

As  an  oculist  he  was  never  eminent,  even  in  his  way.  The  treatment 
he  pursued  was,  as  all  our  readers  know,  the  application  of  prussic  acid 
to  the  eye.  His  theory  being,  that  as  the  eye,  after  death,  by  this  poi- 
son, has  a  remarkable  brilliancy,  so  by  applying  it  externally  during  life, 
it  will  give  strength  and  vigor  to  the  organ,  and  remove  all  diseases. 
One  thing  must  be  admitted  of  the  Doctor,  he  is  a  man  of  indomitable 
perseverance — never  contemplating  defeat — and  when  it  comes,  it  only 
seems  to  give  him  renewed  energy  for  some  fresh  enterprise  ;  so  faihng 
both  as  aurist  and  oculist,  he  soon  hit  upon  what  we  have  termed  his 
panacea — Yeratria.  Marvelous  were  the  revolutions  to  be  worked  in  the 
medical  world  by  his{l)  discovery  ;  the  operating  surgeon  was  to  be 
entirely  superseded  ;  the  prescribing  physician  was  to  be  shelved,  and 
the  druggist  smothered  in  his  shoes.  .  . 

At  this  period  of  his  history  the  Doctor  was  evidently  beside  himself 
with  his  discovery  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  Yeratria.  If  a  man 
came  with  his  eye  knocked  out,  he  prescribed  Veratria  !  If  his  leg  was 
broken,  Veratria  !  If  the  patient  was  suifering  from  dyspepsia,  Veratria, ! 
If  there  was  palpitation  of  the  heart,  Veratria  !  Blood  to  the  head,  Ve- 
ratria !  Gout,  Veratria  !  Loss  of  appetite,  Veratria !  Ko  "  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to"  to  which  it  was  not  applicable,  and  would  assuredly  cure.  A 
pot  of  the  precious  ointment,  it  was  said,  but  (we  beheve  the  story  to  be 
a  base  invention  of  the  enemy,)  was  guaranteed  gratis  by  the  Doctor  to 
a  hunchbacked  individual,  measuring  only  4  feet  1  inch  in  height,  with 
instructions  to  apply  it  to  his  hump  twice  a  day,  for  a  week,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  time  he  might  rely  upon  having  received  such  signal 
benefit,  as  to  ensure  him  being  a  desirable  candidate  for  admission  into 
the  1st  Royal  Horse  Guards,  the  standard  height  of  the  men  in  this  regi- 
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merit  being  6  feet  2  inches,  in  their  stocking  feet  !  Yeratria,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Doctor's  wonderful  discoveries,  had  its  day,  and  that  a  very 
short  one.  Few  men  can  ever  humbug  the  world  well,  more  than  once, 
and  this  remark  is  strikingly  true  in  the  Doctor's  case.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  wish  to  detract  from  any  merit  that  may  really  belong  to  our  phi- 
lanthropist ;  he  will  fare  with  us,  as  we  are  well  persuaded  he  would 
have  done  in  his  own  country  ;  the  profession  are  always'  g^atlly  willing 
to  receive  any  new  discoveries  in  the  science  of  surgery  and  medicine,  and 
if  he  has  any  to  reveal,  we  freely  offer  him  the  use  of  our  pages,  in  order 
that  he  may  the  more  readily  promulgate  them.  As  yet,  the  Doctor  has 
brought  nothing  new  amongst  us  ;  the  profession  here  are  not  one  whit 
better  of  his  discoveries.  We  fear  that  his  object  in  coming  amongst  us 
was  not  to  endeavor  to  enrich  the  noble  sciences  of  surgery  and  medicine, 
by  research  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  but  rather  solely  to  enrich  him- 
self, by  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  our  countrymen,  in  practising 
those  arts  which  were  universally  condemned  by  his  brethren  in  England  ; 
and  therefore  it  is,  when  we  find  a  man  like  this,  who  has  been  signally 
exposed  by  a  court  of  law,  and  the 'medical  fraternity  in  his  own  land — 
who  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  notorious  quack  ;  and  a  man  of  such 
unblushing  effrontery,  that  he  has  put  forth,  as  his  own  invention,  a 
treatment  that  had  long  ago  been  discarded  by  the  profession,  generally  ; 
(we  allude  to  that  he  employed  when  practising  as  an  aurist)  we  feel 
it  is  our  duty,  and  one  that  we  shall  ever  fearlessly  perform,  to  expose 
such  practices,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  and  hold  the  offending  party 
up  to  public  scorn.  We  give  our  scientific  philanthropist  fair  notice  that 
we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  him. 


Art.  CLXXV. —  What  is  a  Common  Catarrh,  or  Cold  ?  Great  importance 
of  this  knowledge  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  approach  and  natural 
cure  of  other  Diseases. 

In  the  March  Number  of  this  Journal,  for  1849,  there  is  an  article 
from  our  own  pen,  entitled  ''  The  Nature  of  Consumption,"  with  the 
motto,  ''  Exercise  is  life.  Indolence  is  death."  When  we  wrote  it,  we 
well  remember  the  disgust  we  had  conceived  for  the  crude  and  discon- 
nected assertions  of  the  humanitarians  of  ^'  Cherry  Pectoral,"  and  ^'  Ching- 
vang"  notoriety,  with  their  bowels  yearning  with  compassion  for  the  poor 
creatures  so  dependent  upon  their  philanthropic  exertions.     We  deter- 
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mined  to  take  up  laboriously  and  consecutively,  every  disease  known  in 
our  climate,  and  elucidate  tkeir  causes  and  mode  of  attack,  their  symp- 
toms, and  nature's  method  of  relieving  them  ;  in  short,  to  furnish  the 
people  with  a  reliable  guide  to  protect  them  from  the  infamous  villainy  of 
those  contemptible  creatures  who  fatten  upon  public  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity. We  have  steadily  carried  out  our  plan,  regardless  of  the  dis- 
piriting fact,  that  our  Journal  vv^as  long  classified  by  the  people,  with 
the  numerous  other  feeble  and  disconnected  magazines  made  up  of 
.scraps  of  falsehood  and  truth,  science  and  humbug,  with  which  the 
land  IS  inundated.  The  idea,  that  a  man  should  for  a  moment  think 
of  arresting  the  attention  of  the  mass  of  our  countrymen  by  a  con- 
nected plan  of  instruction  on  the  laws  of  health  and  disease,  seems 
even  now  to  our  more  experienced  vision,  the  height  of  insanity.  We 
are  truly  a  discursive  and  superficial  nation.  We  live  very  fast,  and 
are,  doubtless,  "  a  great  people  ;"  but  we  die  equally  fast,  and  nothing 
helps  us  along  more  rapidly  than  the  colds  we  so  constantly  suffer 
from  our  trying  climate,  and  the  innumerable  messes  we  swallow  to 
cure  them  ;  yet  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  pander  to  the  prejudices  of 
our  readers  ;  we  must  address  their  intellects,  or  be  silent.  Proceed  we, 
therefore. with  our  plan  : — 

The  great  ''mucous  membrane"  lining  the  air  passages  of  the  nostrils, 
mouth  and  lungs,  is  one  continuous  structure,  the  appearance  of  which  is 
known  to  all  of  us;  precisely  as  it  looks  when  we  invert  and  examine  the 
lower  lip,  so  does  it  appear  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  throat 
and  windpipe,  the  two  great  branches  of  the  latter,  called  the  bronchia, 
and  the  myriads  of  air-cells  appended  to  the  branches  of  the  bronchia :  the 
reader  will  remember  that  the  same  membrane  is  also  continued  down  the 
gullet  or  tube  that  conveys  the  food  to  the  stomach,  and  that  it  also 
lines  the  stomach  and  the  entire  tract  of  intestines,  as  well  as  the  lungs, 
being  connected  with  the  outer  skin,  only  at  the  two  natural  and  greater 
openings  of  the  body — the  mouth  and  the  anus.  •  This  is  a  great  point  to 
to  be  remembered  ;  for  as  we  arc  about  to  speak  of  catarrhs  or  colds, 
bronchitis  and  lung-coughs  beginning  at  the  mouth,  we  shall  also  allude  to 
similar  affections,  where  they  come  upwards  from  the  stomach,  in  dyspep- 
tic persons  ;  these  affections  are  often  appropriately  and  popularly  called 
coughs.  Our  object  will  be  not  only  to  describe  a  very  common  affection, 
but  to  give  here  a  more  enlarged  and  philosophical  view  of  the  great 
sympathies  of  these  two  vast  surfaces,  in  producing  a  greater  number  of 
bodily  derangements,  than  will  comport  with  the  interests  of  the  plii- 
lanthropists  of  the  newspapers,  and  their  deluded  friends  and  certificate 
makers — the  clergymen  and  nervous  invalids.     We  hope  to  give  them 
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sufficient  self-respect  to  prevent  their  making  tlie  stomach  a  receptacle 
for  filth. 

This  vast  mucous  membrane  is  composed  of  an  extremely  delicate  tissue 
of  blood-vessels,  of  two  kinds,  viz.  ;  those  large  enough  to  carry  red 
blood,  and  a  far  greater  number  that  will  only  admit  {i.  e.,  in  the  healthy 
and  uninflamed  state,)  white  blood.  It  is  also  dotted  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  with  innumerable  glands,  secreting  mucus  to  lubricate  it, 
and  keep  its  surface  moist,  and  prevent  the  inflammatory  consequences  of 
friction  ;  hence  its  great  distinctive  name,  mucous  membrane.  Moisture 
is  essential  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  the  life;  life  can  only 
be  admitted  through  the  medium  of  moisture  ;  dry  membrane  cannot  be 
alive.  The  very  first  inception  of  a  cold  or  inflammation  is  accompanied 
with  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils.  Now,  this  dryness 
being  the  first  evidence  of  disease,  is  also  the  first  evidence  that  the  part 
is  deprived  of  one  degree  of  its  life  power,  and  consequently  its  secretion 
of  mucus  is  suspended,  its  nervous  sensibility  is  diminished,  and  as  in  the*' 
nostril  the  nerves  of  smell,  so  in  the  tongue  and  fauces  or  posterior  part 
of  the  mouth,  the  nerves  of  taste  are  impaired  ;  these  portions  of  mucous 
membrane  are  also  swollen,  and  redder  than  natural. 

These,  then,  are  the  well-known  symptoms  of  a  catarrh,  or  cold.  Pain, 
as  in  the  solid  parts,  or  those  which  are  covered  by  dense  structures 
pressing  upon  the  nerves  of  the  inflamed  parts,  is  not  present  in  a  cold  in 
the  nose  or  throat,  because  there  is  in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  those 
parts,  no  solid  structure  to  oppose  the  swelling  of  the  membrane,  and  by 
pressing  upon  its  nerves  and  preventing  the  expansion  of  the  part  in 
which  they  are  imbedded — causing  the  pain.  Thus  in  a  pleurisy,  whicli 
lies  under  the  ribs  and  their  connecting  muscles,  as  we  shall  soon  see; 
and  in  a  common  boil  on  the  thigh,  and  other  parts,  there  is  always  pain, 
because  the  parts  do  not  admit  of  distension,  or  only  partial  distension, 
as  of  the  skin.  The  irritability  of  the  nerves  is  deranged  during  a  cold 
or  catarrh  ;  they  do  not  receive  the  natural  stimulus  of  air  equably, 
as  when  in  a  natural  state,  but  take  earlier  notice,  and  evince  their  irri- 
tability by  causing  sneezing. 

Now  we '  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  that  we  are  not  amusing  him  with 
what  he  so  well  knows,  the  symptoms  of  a  cold,  but  are  showing  the 
approaching  symptoms  of  inflammation  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  by 
using  an  example  that  we  can  see  with  our  very  eyes.  Now  mark  the  way 
in  which  this  inflammation  travels,  and  then  tell  me  if  such  familiar 
studies  are  not  useful  in  using  intelligibly,  cautions  to  prevent,  and  means 
to  cure  this  and  many  other  diseases.  If  the  person  have  a  very  severe 
cold  or  influenza,  in  a  little  while  he  feels  his  eyes  dry,  because  the  ducts  and 
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lachrymal  gland  are  partially  obstructed;  the  little  tubes  that  meet  in  the 
nose,  one  opening  on  the  inner  edge  of  each  eye-lid,  and  both  uniting  in 
the  nose,  to  carry  off  the  tears,  swell  shut,  and  the  tears  flow  over  the 
cheeks.  New  there  may  be  very  severe  pain  over  the  eyes,  because 
there,  the  mucous  membrane  dips  down  into  a  great  bony  cell,  communi- 
cating Y\4th  the  nose  by  holes  in  the  bone,  and  thus  there  is  great  resist- 
ance to  the  swelling  and  pressure  upon  the  nerves.  Again,  the  lachrymal 
gland  which  produces  the  tears,  is  bound  down  by  a  dense  membrane 
going  over  it  ;  thus  pain  is  sure  to  follow  in  both  these  parts,  because 
these  parts  do  not  admit  of  much  swelling,  without  pressing  upon  the 
nerves. 

After  a  chill,  the  mucus  becomes  thinner,  its  qualities  become  irritating 
and  excoriating  to  the  skin  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  :  the  cold  is  now  at  its 
height.  Then  the  swelling  goes  down  ;  it  becomes  less  sensitive  ;  and 
finally  the  secretion  of  mucus  becomes  thicker,  diminishes,  and  the  parts 
resume  their  natural  condition.  Sometimes,  however,  all  this  goes  to  a 
higher  degree  of  inflammation,  and  then  a  copious  secretion  of  matter 
follows  ;  the  secretion  of  matter  is  the  last  step  of  inflammation  consis- 
tent with  the  preservation  of  the  part  ;  the  higher  degrees,  ulcerate  or 
destroy  by  mortification  ;  of  these  processes  we  shall  treat  hereafter. 

JSTow,  suppose  all  this  condition  of  things  travels  downwards  into  the 
air  cells  of  the  lungs  (for  the  reader  will  perceive,  by  reading  the  first 
article  in  this  Xumber,  they  are  all  connected,  like  grapes  on  a  stalk, 
each  one  to  its  'bronchial  tube),  why  then,  the  person  has  hronchitis,  or  a 
cold  in  the  chest.  The  "cold'^  sometimes  travels  through  two  tubes,  com- 
municating with  the  ear  and  the  throat,  one  on  each  side,  and  thus  pro- 
duce deafness  and  ear-ache  ;  all  the  other  constitutional  symptoms,  such 
as  pain  in  the  limbs,  chilliness,  &c.,  &c.,  we  need  not  enumerate,  nor  will 
we  now  speak  of  the  cure  ;  our  object  is  to  use  the  knowledge  we  have 
already  communicated  in  this  lesson  on  the  approach  of  inflammation,  in 
order  that  he  may  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  those  great  sur- 
rounding powers  that  produce  disease,  as  well  as  his  own  power  of  pre- 
venting and  curing  it,  by  using  the  modifications  and  transpositions  of 
those  very  powers  to  prevent  and  cure  it  !  This  is  what  we  call  rational 
and  intellectual  practice  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  assert,  if  it  were  con- 
scientiously taught  to  their  patients,  one-half  of  our  physicians  would 
have  to  seek  some  other  employment.  All  the  articles  on  the  formation 
of  the  tissues  and  the  nerve  power,  are  intimately  connected  with  this 
subject;  particularly  those  on  the  nerve  power,  in  the  last  May  and  August 
Numbers  ;  those  familiar  expositions  are  absolutely  necessary  to  com- 
prehend this  article  in  its  fullest  extent. 
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If  we  can  rationally  look  for  a  cure  of  this  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  to  any  of  the  nostrums  of  the  day — if  syrups  and  troches  are 
expected  to  turn  back  the  current  of  the  circulation  to  the  skin,  from 
which  the  cold  and  damp  air  has  partially  expelled  it,  and  thrown  it  upon 
the  delicate  membrane,  then  we  are  entirely  deceived  in  our  estimate  of 
that  common  sense  logic,  that  the  greater  power,  (proved  to  be  so  by  its 
rapid  and  often  instantaneous  action,)  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  lesser. 

Whatever  causes  tend  to  reduce  the  life-power,  or  in  other  words,  the 
actual  capacity  to  enjoy  and  keenly  relish  the  animal  pleasures,  eating, 
drinking,  and  walking  in  the  open  air;  and  the  recovering  powers,  hearty 
and  soul-felt  laughter,  sleeping,  singing,  and  shouting  aloud,  tends  to  in- 
duce and  foster  the  capacity  to  "  take  cold."  We  do  not  care  to  stop 
and  defend  our  novel  enumeration  of  the  agents  that  foster  the  life-force; 
those  who  do  not  at  once  understand  and  acknowledge  them,  will  not 
comprehend  this  article,  and  had  much  better  pass  it  over,  as  of  no  use  to 
their  more  delicate  and  refined  intellects. 

They  may  enjoy  the  exquisite  ''pleasures  of  society;"  they  may  heat 
their  houses  with  furnaces,  relax  their  skins  with  feather  beds  and  exces- 
sive coverings  of  downy  quilts;  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven  by  curtains; 
eat  absurd  and  inexpressible  compounds,  or  starve  themselves  on  bran 
bread  and  water;  observe  all  the  proprieties  and  sentimental  twaddle  of 
the  " best  society,"  i.e.  never  to  laugh  (they  may  simper  and  giggle); 
never  speak  above  the  breath,  (for  that  is  decidedly  vulgar) ;  wear  gauze 
and  wafer  soles  in  December,  till  the  body  parts  with  its  feeby  sustained 
warmth,  and  they  come  home  with  not  only  a  cold,  but  actual  pleurisy  ; 
they  may  enjoy  all  this,  and  be  very  happy,  no  doubt.  Such  people 
always  have  a  "  family  doctor  :"  he  is  such  a  "delightful  man,"  and  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  enjoy  his  "  sympathy  and  kind  attention."  To  the  more 
vulgar  and  animal  class,  by  way  of  preventing  the  fashionable  and 
delightful  diversion  of  snuffling,  we  will  venture  to  offer  a  few  directions, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  perform  the  necessary  duties  of  nursing 
their  delicate  and  refined  friends  and  sisters. 

Let  the  young  creature  (of  course  we  speak  of  the  female,  as  the  boy 
generally  gets  cured  during  his  out-door  education),  let  the  young  girl 
who  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  vulgar  pursuits  of  usefulness,  be  kept  in  a 
temperature  of  sixty-five  {i.  e.,  summer  heat) ;  begin  by  dressing  her 
loosely,  and  washing  her  with  luke-warm  water,  every  day,  till  she  is  ten 
or  twelve  years  old ;  you  may  then  gradually  use  cold ;  clothe  her  warmly, 
with  abundance  of  clothing,  as  the  season  advances  ;  let  her  own  sensa- 
tions demand  the  additions  (but  don't  let  her  be  so  blinded  by  fashion  as 
to  be  unable  to  feel,  or  to  speak  the  truth) ;  give  her  a  slight  shower 
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bath,  begiuning  with  tepid  water,  and  going  to  cold  even  in  winter,  for 
one  or  two  minutes — rubbing  her  dry,  until  she  is  decidedly  in  a  glow  ; 
give  her  calf-skin  shoes  in  the  spring,  morocco  or  seal-skin  boots  in  win- 
ter, and  a  pair  of  India-rubber  shoes  for  simple  storms  of  wet  and  snow, 
with  a  pair  of  India-rubber  boots,  up  to  her  knees,  in  violent  ones,  a  small 
umbrella,  and  a  good  common  skirt  and  a  cloak, -and  let  her  trudge 
from  two  to  four  miles  twice  a-day  ;  feed  her  with  plenty  of  beef  and 
mutton,  and  vegetables,  and  coarse  bread,  and  neither  let  her  drink  tea, 
coffee,  nor  use  wine;  let  her  go  to  bed  at  8  o'clock  and  get  up  at  6,  and 
she  will  be  a  good,  rosy,  w^holesome  woman,  fit  to  be  the  mother  of  men 
and  women.  Meanwhile,  by  way  of  a  vulgar  education,  good  enough  for 
a  poor  young  creature,  you  may  teach  her  to  speak  the  truth,  to  feel  for 
another's  grief,  and  be  useful  in  the  world  in  which  she  lives,  so  that  she 
may  leave  an  example  to  her  vulgar  family,  and  teach  her  husband  the 
value  of  a  good  wife. 

If  these  vulgar  accomplishments  impel  her  to  investigate  the  beauty  of 
moral  and  artistic  truth,  as  shown  in  the  sublime  creations  of  the 
essayists,  the  poets,  artists,  and  musicians,  and  you  are  willing  she  should 
degrade  your  name  by  becoming  an  instructor  of  her  fellow-creatures,  you 
may  send  her  to  some  one  of  the  public  schools  we  may  have  in  tlie  year 
1900,  when  our  teachers  shall  have  learned  how  to  teach  and  to  govern 
their  own  passions. 

The  only  rational  method  of  facilitating  the  cure  of  a  general  cold,  by 
which  we  mean,  one  that  affects  with  dryness  of  the  skin  the  entire  body, 
is  to  restore  the  action  of  the  skin,  i.  e.,  the  free  play  of  the  pores  which 
transmit  the  insensible  perspiration,  and  its  lost  nerve  power,  or  in  other 
words  its  natural  sensations,  as  soon  as  possible.  If  taken  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  lost,  and  the  pores  of  the 
skin  constricted,  a  good  sweat,  consisting  of  a  large  quantity  of  any 
agreeable  herb  tea  or  lemonade  be  applied,  and  blankets  enough  to  insure 
a  sweat,  it  may  often  be  checked  ;  the  person  ought  to  remain  in  bed  the 
balance  of  the  day,  or  until  late  next  morning,  then  use  clothing  sufiicient 
to  keep  off  the  possibility  of  chill,  until  the  lost  power  of  the  circulation 
has  been  regained.  Of  course  he  will  require  extra  caution  in  resuming 
his  ordinary  dress. 

For  a  cold  in  the  head,  inhaling  the  steam  of  hot  water  from  a  basin, 
with  a  sheet  over  the  head,  for  an  hour  or  so,  will  often  cure.  We  are 
aware  that  these  directions  are  particularly  commonplace,  and  very  "un- 
scientific," as  our  brethren  would  say;  but  like  all  other  very  com- 
mon customs,  originating  in  common  observation — they  are  particularly 
rational. 
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Neither  liquor  of  any  kind,  nor  any  medicine  whatever  should  be 
used ;  nor  can  any  really  scientific  man  advance  any  rational  argument  for 
recommending  them,  when  such  facilities  are  at  hand  as  we  have  sug- 
gested. 

The  case  is  widely  different  during  unavoidable  sudden  exposure 
with  insufficient  clothing,  or  a  rapid  change  of  temperature,  such  as  often 
occurs  in  our  changeable  climate  ;  then  we  might  find  a  reason  for  hot 
wine,  or  brandy  and  water  ;  liU  if  the  clothing  he  nearly  sufficient,  and  the 
person  have  a  good  circulation  in  general,  warm  tea  or  lemonade  will 
answer  the  same  purpose  ;  the  only  earthly  object  of  a  stimulus,  is  to 
make  up  for  threatning  loss  of  power,  till  the  person  can  be  protected. 

All  persons  who  are  delicate,  should  never  allow  themselves  to  stand  on 
a  hearth,  or  oilcloth  ;  the  blood  receives  an  instant  chill  as  it  passes 
under  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  nerve  power  a  still  more  rapid  ab- 
straction. So  when  leaning  the  back  against  a  wall  or  marble  mantle,  or 
sitting  with  that  part  exposed  to  a  window  or  door, — though  shut,  deli- 
cate people  will  suffer.  Economical  housekeepers  of  snobbish  preten- 
sions, are  accustomed  to  keep  visitors  in  waiting,  in  a  cold  parlor,  or  to 
send  up  a  servant  to  light  the  fire — ready  prepared — by  way,  we  suppose, 
of  increasing  the  draught,  and  making  it  colder  whilst  it  is  lighting.  A 
delicate  person  should  immediately  depart,  if  thus  treated  ;  whilst  walk- 
ing, even  in  the  coldest  weather,  they  are  far  safer. 

Much  has  been  said  upon  the  negative  and  positive  electrical  charac- 
ter of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  and  one  or  the  other  condition 
assigned  to  either.  We  have  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  proving  any 
determinate  electrical  condition — no  reliable  experiments  are  recorded  ; 
doubtless  they  reciprocally  exchange  their  conditions  in  a  manner  too 
rapid  for  us  to  appreciate.  It  is  very  certain,  that  whatever  impairs  the 
elasticity  of  spirit  or  nerve  power, — whatever  debilitates  the  body — 
whether  eating  to  excess,  and  then  impairing  the  digestion,  drinking 
spirituous  liquors,  or  indulging  to  excess  in  the  still  more  violent  sensual 
emotions,  will  allow  the  great  balance  to  be  more  readily  lost  between 
the  great  outer  and  inner  skin,  and  thus  produce  a  general  congestion  and 
stoppage  of  one  or  more  degrees  of  the  circulation  and  the  life-power. 

When  no  measures  have  any  curative  effect,  the  person  recovers  very 
gradually  ;  rarely  in  less  than  a  week  does  the  skin  resume  its  func- 
tions. The  cold  shower  bath,  for  a  few  minutes  qyqyj  morning,  beginning 
in  the  summer,  and  even  then,  in  delicate  people,  using  tepid  water,  and 
continuing  it  throughout  the  winter  with  cold  water,  or  where  that  is 
not  convenient,  using  the  sponge  for  the  same  period  of  time,  will  gradu- 
ally destroy  the  susceptibility  of  colds,  in  any  person  in  whom  either  of 
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these  methods  is  at  all  admissible.  Every  woman  or  man  who  would  not 
De  liable  to  the  affection^  must  walk  twice  a  day,  from  two  to  three  miles, 
in  all  weathers. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  Pleurisy,  and  Inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Lungs,  we  will  show  that  the  higher  degrees  of  inflammation 
(always  more  serious,  because  their  secretions  have  no  outlet  through  tlie 
windpipe,  like  catarrh)  are  caused,  and  the  very  cure  aided  by  the  same 
agents,  and  that  they  have  very  little  to  do  with  pthisis,  or  tubercular 
consumption. 


Art.  CLXXYI. —  Sketches  of  IVestem  Practice:  the  Mother  ;  her  cha- 
racter; the  Pestilence;  a  Country  Consultation ;  a  Tale  of  Seduction; 
the  Sins  of  the  Parents  visited  on  the  Children;  the  Deserted  One;  the 
Atonement. 

"  The  finger  of  God  pressed  rudely  on  the  heartstrings  of  the  seducer,  and  they  shriveled  and 
charred  under  his  burning  touch." 

JSTow,  my  dear  doctor,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  this 
world  was  made  for  ?  What  are  we  to  learn  from  this  ''  economy  of  sin 
and  misery"  ?  What  from  those  long  drawn  sighs  and  sounds  of  woe  ? 
those  tears  and  heart-breakings  that  fill  the  earth  ?  Why  does  rum 
exist  ?  Yf  hy  does  sin  deface  the  race,  and  fill  the  earth  with  mourning  ? 
Is  it  because  our  good  mother  fell  by  apple-eating  ;  or  is  it  a  necessary 
constitution  of  things  ?  You  tell  us  about  the  solids  and  gases  which 
compose  the  body  ;  how  they  elect  one  another  ;  and  how  the  chick  gets 
his  heart  in  motion,  and  the  blood  to  circulating  ;  how  the  beard  is  of 
great  use,  and  very  masculine,  and  was  only  allowed  to  man  ;  that 
woman  is  almost  an  angel ;  and  yet  how  many  bitter  draughts  and  curses 
does  she  drink  ?  I  see  now  the  fragile  form  of  that  pale  one  who  sat  and 
sewed  upon  her  bench,  and  coughed  her  handkerchief  full  of  blood,  and 
then  died,  with  no  one  to  love  her  ;  and  beside  her  I  see  the  proud  form 
of  that  other  glorious  being  who  was  wronged  and  left  with  a  dear  babe 
in  her  arms  :  the  fire  gleams  from  her  speaking  eye,  as  she  tears  open  her 
dress,  and  shows  her  aching  breasts  to  her  proud  and  hard-hearted  mis- 
tress, full  distended  with  that  life-tide,  that  carries  with  it  the  young 
mother's  soul  to  the  soul  of  her  new-born  infant  !  0  what  a  proud  and 
holy  thing  is  a  mother's  heart  ?  that  first  gush  of  love,  that  new  and  bril- 
liant light  that  floods  her  soul,  and  makes  it  swell  with  angelic  emotions 
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when  she  folds  in  her  arms  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  her  maternal  elements  ? 
Do  you  ever  see  a  mother  without  emotion  ?  if  you  do,  you  are  the  last  of 
sinners,  and  deserve  no  forgiveness  nor  peace  when  your  brow  is  cold  and 
your  eye  glazed.  A  mother,  true  and  exalted,  is  the  holiest  being  that 
walks  the  earth  ;  she  knovrs  no  self  ;  but  on  her  child  she  lavishes  the 
burning  flame  of  that  newly  kindled  love,  just  lighted  in  her  soul,  and 
burning  more  and  more  intensely  as  she  approaches  the  tomb.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  young  mother  die  and  with  pale  lips  ask  you  "  Why  her 
child  did  not  cry  ?"  "if  it  was  asleep  ?"  and  you  could  not  muster  man- 
hood to  tell'her  it  was  dead  ?  Then  your  heart  has  not  drunk  the  bitter- 
est cup  of  all.  *  ^  *  *  %  When  you  tell  about  galvanism,  and  muscles^ 
and  the  air  we  breathe,  why  not  tell  us  why  so  many  wrongs  are  heaped 
on  the  mother's  heart  ?  why  she  drinks  so  many  bitter  draughts  ?  why 
this  holiest  fountain  is  polluted  with  the  bitterest  dregs  ?  why  she  quaffs 
so  many  cups  of  sorrow,  and  the  moon  beams  so  lovingly  its  soft  and  holy 
light  among  the  clouds  and  the  stars,  the  sun  shines  out  in  the  vault 
of  heaven,  and  yet  thousands  of  mothers  mourn  over  the  child  of  their 
love,  and  drink  till  death  the  cup  of  hate  ?  The  quick  intuitions  of  the 
spirit  teach  us  by  analogy  ;  and  when  v^e  walk  out  under  the  clear  old 
sky,  we  see  the  wheeling  worlds  sparkling  in  the  deep  blue  vault  of 
heaven.  Why  has  God  made  all  those  countless  orbs,  and  scattered 
them  through  the  limitless  fields  of  unmeasured  space  ?  Analogy  tells 
us,  that  they  must  be  the  abodes  of  human  spirits— nurseries  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  highest  fact  observed  on  our  own  planet,  is,  that  it  is 
the  abode  of  man  :  the  grand  workshop  of  nature,  where  human  spirits 
are  individualised,  is  the  most  probable  truth  we  can  imagine  in  all  those 
distant  worlds.  All  over  their  vast  fields,  mothers  are  ushering  the  race 
into  being,  are  mourning,  loving,  dying.  Unnumbered  myriads  of  mo- 
thers' hearts,  each  moment,  palpitate  with  that  new  delight,  and  chant 
that  heavenly  song — • 

"  Hush  my  babe,  lie  still  and  slumber,    • 
Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed, 
Heavenly  blessings  without  number 
Gently  falling  on  thy  head." 

Do  you  think  women  are  treated  in  those  planets  as  we  treat  ours  ? 
Is  the  seducer  permitted  to  hate  the  being  he  has  ruined  ?  And  do  all 
women  curse  an  erring  sister  ?  and  help  trample  her  too  confiding  heart 
in  the  dust  ? 

Hold  on  now.  I  am  not  going  to  write  a  lecture  on  woman's  rights  ; 
only  going  to  ask  a  few  plain  questions,  which  any  true  man,  like  our 
genius  of  tlie  Scalpel/  would  like  to  answer.     Do  you  think  they  are 
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oppressed  and  wronged  by  labor  too  severe  for  their  starved  bodies,  and 
driven  to  destruction  to  feed  their  children  ?  Are  they  deceived  by  flat- 
tery ?  Is  the  dignity  of  their  souls  destroyed  by  an  American  education  ? 
are  they  kept  as  mere  appendages,  and  decorated  in  plumes  and  tawdry 
tinsel,  like  so  many  parrots,  to  look  at  ? 

A  train  of  thinking  has  forced  these  reflections  into  my  mind  ;  for  I 
see  some  strange  sad  things,  among  mothers,  in  my  melancholy  rounds  in 
my  Western  home.  I  always  thought  God  ivas  the  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse^ since  he  has  created  to  all  things.  Then  why  this  condition  of 
mothers  in  these  peopled  planets  ? 

An  incident  will  bring  more  clearly  before  the  mind  the  ideas  that  I 
wish  to  present.  After  a  week's  absence  in  a  distant  city,  I  returned  to 
my  home,  late  at  night,  and  when  the  family  greeting  had  passed,  neces- 
sity hurried  me  off  to  attend  the  wife  and  child  of  a  wealthy  neighbor. 

Doctor had  been  called  in  my  absence,  and  wished  me  for  counsel, 

as  the. mother  and  her  youngest  child  were  very  ill  with  dysentery.  One 
death  had  occurred  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the  practice  of  an  old  and 
prudent  physician,  and  this  was  deemed  sufficient  cause  to  call  a  consul- 
tation. When  shown  into  the  sick  room,  I  found  the  mother  alone,  and 
quite  comfortable.  Her  strength  was  yet  good,  although  the  dysenteric 
movements  occurred  at  the  short  intervals  of  every  half  hour  ;  this,  to- 
gether with  a  high  state  of  mental  excitement,  precluded  all  rest.  Find- 
ing no  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  quick  and  cheerful  eye,  my 
prognosis  was  prompt  that  she  would  certainly  recover.  In  another 
room  lay  a  suffering  child  ;  its  mouth  was  dry  and  parched,  its  bowels 
sore  to  the  touch,  and  badly  bloated  ;  the  discharges  attended  with  a 
violent  tenesmus,  which  wrung  the  little  sufferer  with  anguish  ;  and  his 
dull  and  'leaden  eye  told  the  tale  that  his  little  frame  must  yield  to  the 
fatal  enemy  that  had  fastened  on  his  vitals. 

As  my  credit  was  at  stake,  an  old  and  very  grave  man  was  at  my 
suggestion  added  to  the  consultation,  from  a  neighboring  village,  to  guard 
our  reputation  from  the  usual  visitation  of  gossiping  slander  that  always 
follows  a  fatal  result  in  the  country. 

He  examined  the  child  duly,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  symp- 
toms resembled  those  of  Ipecac  ! 

The"  fatal  inflanmiation  had  already  progressed  very  far,  and  no  one 
could  doubt  that  a  large  space  of  the  small  intestines  was  laboring  under 
fatal  ulceration,  and  how  Ipecac  could  be  supposed  to  range  with  such 
symptoms  was  not  quite  so  clear.  But  death  was  ahead  of  the  doctors, 
and  the  little  sufferer  passed  quickly  away  to  a  better  world. 

Now  commenced  one  of  those  tragical  scenes,   tha.t  often  occur  in 
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country  practice,  and  most  deeply  evince  a  necessity  of  a  system  of 
popular  instruction  for  the  people,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  laws  of 
health,  and  the  only  safe  road  to  cure  in  all  curable  cases.  Your  Scal- 
pel is  a  messenger  of  mercy,  and  could  the  masses  read  it,  the  sad  results 
so  sure  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  villainy  and  quackery,  would  often  be 
avoided.  Another  child  had  died  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was  time 
the  doctor  was  changed  again  ;  it  was  plain  enough  to  the  people,  that 
we  did  not  know  much.  The  neighbors  had  decided  on  a  change,  and 
my  friend  asked  me  if  I  could  advise  him  who  to  send  for,  and  I  recom- 
mended the  inventor  of  the  ''Chingvang"  pills,  informing  him  that  he 
was  a  much  wiser  man  than  myself,  and  that  the  wife  would  get  well 
without  either  of  us.  He  came,  and  readily  detected  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  luck,  his  patient  and  fees  were  both  safe  ;  and  I  was  floored  of 
course. 

He  invited  me  politely,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  call  ''  when  convenient," 
which  I  did  ;  and  things  went  on  swimmingly  for  two  days,  when  suddenly 
the  scale  turned  ;  two  other  children  were  taken,  vomiting  both  bile  and 
blood,  and  manifesting,  from  the  first,  fatal  symptoms.  My  friend  was 
now  in  trouble  ;  and,  on  one  of  my  friendly  visits,  on  entering  the  apart- 
ment, his  eye  caught  mine,  and  spoke  as  only  the  eye  can  speak,  ''  my 
credit  is  gone  too,  the  children  will  both  die."  The  mother  was  slowly 
recovering,  and  as  the  children  grew  rapidly  worse,  the  council  of  the 
neighborhood,  decided  to  call  further  aid.  Another  regular  was  called, 
and  being  one  of  the  heroes,  he  advised  (it  is  solemn  truth,  my  dear 
doctor)  one  hundred  grains  of  calomel  as  a  cathartic  !  His  reason  was, 
that  in  a  similar  case  he  had  given  it  and  the  child  recovered.  His 
medical  brother  thought  it  a  little  too  heroic,  and  consented  to  his  giving 
fifty  grains,  which  was  done  !  Fresh  blood  in  copious  quantities,  followed 
the  operation,  and  the  pains  became  more  severe,  and  the  little  victim  of 
disease  and  the  doctor  slipped  from  his  suffering  into  the  grave.  One 
sick  one  remained,  and  it  was  high  time  that  a  new  change  occurred.  A 
shrewd  and  simple  old  quack  was  curing  cancers  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  sent  word  to  the  family  that  he  could  certainly  cure  the  remaining 
child  ;  that'  after  cleansing  the  bowels  with  pills  made  of  butternut  bark, 
aloes,  camphor,  and  cayenne  pepper,  he  would  feed  the  little  fellow  with 
a  tea  made  of  "  twist  root,"  that  would  stop  the  discharges  in  a  few 
hours.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  this  trial  was  submitted  to,  and  the 
wily  old  fool  was  called  into  the  august  presence  of  three  or  four  M.D.'s 
and  a  score  of  other  counselors  1  Such  is  the  way  we.  are  obliged  to 
proceed  in  the  West,  or  we  are  called  inhuman  ;  we  are  obliged  to  re- 
main and  see  that  the  patient  is  not  killed  outright.     He  gave  his  pills, 
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and  as  in  the  other  case,  fresh  blood  followed  the  raking  of  the  pills  over 
that  inflamed  and  sensitive  membrane  which  lines  the  bowels;  the  child 
screamed  with  torture,  and  was  only  relieved  from  his  horrible  agony  by 
enemas  of  morphine  they  were  obliged  to  give.  The  twist  root  was 
duly  administered  ;  but  its  good  effect  was  prevented  by  the  anodynes, 
and  the  old  cancer-killer  escaped  with  a  feather  in  his  cap  ;  alledging 
that  the  child  was  killed  by  the  morphine  given  in  his  absence. 

You  may  wish  the  readers  of  the  Scalpel  to  know  the  virtues  of 
''twist  root,"  and  what  it  is  ;  but  I  can  only  say,  that  it  is  probably 
nobody's  business  what  it  is,  only  it  is  an  Indian  remedy  whose  virtues 
would  not  be  appreciated  by  the  learned.  By  this  time,  another  child 
in  the  neighborhood  had  fallen  sick,  and  luckily  passed,  at  the  earliest 
appearance  of  disease,  into  the  hands  of  the  first  physician  called  ;  he 
used  only  mucilages  and  opiates,  syrup  of  marshmallow,  and  the  little 
patient  finally  recovered. 

But  I  set  out  to  speak  of  the  providence  of  God  in  permitting  this 
economy  of  sin  and  misery.  I  will,  therefore,  glance  back  through  a 
space  of  fifteen  years,  and  show  you  a  singular  picture  presented  in  the 
life  of  this  father  and  mother,  that  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  mysterious 
wherefore.  She  was  beautiful  ;  a  form  well  moulded  by  health,  with  good 
address,  coupled  with  a  subtle  black  eye,  with  a  musical  voice,  and  much 
benevolence  in  her  smile,  made  her  an  agreeable  companion,  and  a  patient 
in  whom  one  would  feel  a  deep  and  lively  interest.  Time  had  drawn  a 
vail  before  her  heart,  and  a  shadow  had  dimmed  that  lustrous  eye  ;  but 
the  common  beholder  would  never  know  it  ;  the  demon  had  gone  in 
there  and  concealed  himself.  She  was  educated  by  a  pious  father  ;  a 
a  man  of  noble  nature  and  of  strong  religious  hopes  ;  he  had  many 
daughters,  and  this  one,  in  an  especial  manner,  was  the  darling  of  Ms 
earliest  hopes,  of  all  his  prayers  and  heavenward  aspirations.  He  had 
carefully  educated  her,  and  designed  to  bestow  her  in  marriage  on  some 
true  disciple  of  the  cross,  wdio  should  pass  untainted  through  this  selfish 
w^orld,  and  labor  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  for  the  millions 
who  perish  for  the  bread  of  lifc.- 

The  parental  heart  is  a  wonderful  mirror,  and  the  good  old  man  had 
dreamed  of  seeing  his  daughter,  the  noble  companion  of  the  sainted  Har- 
riet N.ewel  and  Mrs.  Judson;  and  her  husband  treading  in  the  same  noble 
path,  that  was  trodden  by  the  husbands  of  these  great-souled  women  ; 
but  his  heart  was  doomed  to  a  sore  disappointment,  and  Providence  had 
dpsigned  for  her  a  different  life.  The  heart  of  the  proud  Eugenia  had 
been  w^ooed  and  won  by  an  industrious  young  mechanic  ;  their  vows  had 
been  again  and  again  repeated.     Her  faith  seemed  fixed  as  fate  itself. 
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Happy  in  his  expectations,  lie  liad  sought  occupation  in  a  neighboring 
village,  to  replenish  his  purse,  and  furnish  means  of  subsistence  in  antici- 
pation of  their  nuptials.  His  feet"  were  swift  to  trace  the  path  to  the 
post-office,  to  receive,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  hand  of  his  faithful 
and  devoted  girl,  her  repeated  assurances  of  love  and  affection.  One 
day  he  had  been  excited  by  strange  emotions,  his  heart  beat  too  fast, 
and  a  painful  foreboding  warned  him  of  coming  ill.  He  eagerly  grasped 
from  the  hand  of  the  clerk  a  letter,  on  which  was  that  familiar  hand- 
writing that  so  often  had  told  the  tale  of  love  ;  it  produced  coldness  in 
his  hands,  and  a  sweat  came  on  his  brow,  and  fear  and  faintness  seemed 
to  seize  him  ;  he  opened  it  and  read  his  fate.  •  The  letter  contained 
various  charges,  among  which  was  that  of  licentiousness,  and  a  refusal, 
from  the  pious  and  saintly  Eugenia,  to  fulfill  her  promises.  She  affirmed 
with  great  calmness  that  she  could  never  be  happy  with  a  man  whose 
feet  had  gone  to  the  house  of  her  ''  whose  steps  take  hold  on  hell." 
Guiltless  of  the  crime,  in  a  fit  of  indignation  he  tore  the  false  letter  into 
a  thousand  pieces,  and  retired  to  his  shop,  took  up  a  file  and  began  rasp- 
ing a  piece  of  steel  ;  every  stroke  seemed  to  cross  his  heart,  and  his 
grief  growing  more  bitter  as  reflection  enabled  him  to  trace  in  that  bitter 
letter,  the  work  of  an  enemy's  hand.  His  first  thought  was  to  fly  to  her 
presence,  and  reproach  her  with  her  perfidy  ;  but  soon  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation prevented  him. 

Alternating  thus  between  hope  and  fear,  time  rushed  on,  and  the  next 
mail  brought  him  a  line  from  the  hand  of  his  faithful  mother,  that 
Eugenia  was  married  to  young  E. 

The  shock  was  severe,  it  fell  like  a  hot  thunderbolt  on  his  heart,  and 
he  resolved  never  again  to  have  faith  in  woman. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  for  the  most  exalted  imagination  cannot 
conceive  what  a  false  heart  will  perpetrate.  Young  E.  was  tall  and 
handsome,  at  least  the  ladies  thought  so  ;  his  black  eye  was  always 
sparkling,  and  his  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  ;  he  drove  a  dashing  pair 
of  grays,  with  plated  harness  ;  and  prospectively  he  was  rich,  as  his  old 
father  had  made  him  his  heir. 

Intemperance  had  converted  the  old  man  into  a  maniac  ;  his  head  was 
often,  as  he  supposed,  surrounded  by  crows  and  vultures,  and  mornings 
always  found  toads  and  snakes  in  his  boots.  The  rum  delirium  was  doing 
its  work.  Young  E.  saw  with  regret  his  father's  drunkenness,  but  he 
viewed  with  delight  the  broad  fields,  covered  with  short-horned  Durhams.  _ 

A  few  miles  distant  lived  a  poor,  but  warm-hearted  family  ;  the 
father's  hard  toil  had  not  been  blest  like  his  neighbors,  and  the  mother, 
with  the  meek  heart  of  a  Christian,  had  diligently  endeavored  to  meet 
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her  share  of  the  small  list  of  wants,  by  her  own  toil  ;  a  lovely  and  'dear 
daughter  had  unfolded  into  womanhood,  and  like  the  gentle  fawn  she 
kept  close  to  her  mother's  side,  till  necessity  drove  her  into  the  cold 
world  to  labor  for  clothes  and  bread.  Her  form  was  slight,  and  a  softly 
blushing  cheek,  and  mild  blue  eyes,  with  flaxen  locks,  made  up  the  stock 
of  beauty  of  this  artless  and  innocent  rustic.  She  .was  pure  as  a  dew- 
drop  pendent  from  a  rose-leaf.  The  dashing  young  farmer  who  drove 
the  gray  horses,  soon  succeeded  in  winning  the  heart  of  this  artless  crea- 
ture ;  he  seduced  and  deserted  her,  and  she  was  about  to  become  a 
mother  ;  and  'twas  thus  I  became  acquainted  with  the  story.  The  dis- 
tracted father  sought  redress  in  prosecution  ;  but  how  cold  and  heartless  is 
the  law  !  a  verdict  of  three  hundred  dollars  was  brought  against  the  fiend, 
while  he  vindicated  his  virtue  hj  bringing  into  court  two  other  heartless 
scoundrels,  to  swear  that  the  child  might  be  theirs  !  To  make  the  cup 
bitter  as  hell  to  the  poor,  shrinking,  friendless,  betrayed  one,  money  had 
been  furnished  them  to  proffer  theii'  blasphemous  lie  before  the  very  face 
of  heaven,  and  the  lacerated  heart  of  this  dear  heart-broken  child.  In 
three  weeks  from  the  court  which  declared  him  the  father  of  the  child  of 
Miss  L.,  the  rich  young  rake  stood  beside  the  marriage  altar  with 
Eugenia  ;  the  happy,  chosen  husband  of  her  who  had  broken  her  vows 
"with  the  mechanic  on  a  charge  of  libertinism,  anonymously  made  by 
this  fiend  in  human  shape,  and  of  which  he  was  as  guiltless  as  the  new- 
born babe  who  owed  its  existence  to  his  rival. 

Time  sped  on,  and  l^rought  with  it  changes  in  fortune  to  all  concerned. 
The  proud  and  soulless  Eugenia,  sat  by  her  window,  looking  over  the 
broad  domain -that  she  had  married.  The  future  was  full  of  promise  to 
the  happy  mother,  and  the  wealth  and  splendor  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, seemed  a  solace  for  every  grief ;  but  alas  !  time  is  full  of  tricks, 
and  laughs  at  human  wisdom.  This  gray-headed  old  mocker,  one  day  in 
the  midst  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  brought  into  her  neighborhood  the 
deluded  young  artizan.  His  character  had  been  assailed,  and  himself 
wheedled  and  fooled  by  a  coquette  ;  and  as  the  law  has  a  kind  of  mathe- 
matical righteousness,  that  no\V  and  then  relaxes  its  sternness  to  accom- 
modate the  craft,  and  mete  out  equal  justice,  he  instituted  a  prosecution 
for  breach  of  promise  against  the  wife  of  the  happy  young  man  who  had 
won  his  gay,  accomplished,  but  fickle  Eugenia.  The  rage  of  the  old 
ladies  rose  on  him,  in  one  storm  of  vengeance.  What !  sue  a  woman  for 
a  breach  of  promise,  "  when  there  was  just  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  had 
ever  been  caught ;''  and  so  thought  the  young  plaintifi",  for  aft^r  having 
hifi  fun,  and  exciting  due  attention  to  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  he  with- 
drew the  suit,  to  make  way  for  the  accouchment.     "  True  love  never 
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runs  smooth."  But  our  poor  stricken  mourner,  where  was  she  ?  About 
the  time  of  the  above  named  occurrence,  one  night,  mid  the  storm  and 
the  tempest,  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  old  log  dwelling 
where  dwelt  the  poor  and  the  lowly.  A  few  of  the  neighboring  women 
were  there,  dressed  with  their  clean  aprons  and  best  fixings — they 
looked  very  knowing.  The  poor  mother  sat  aside,  with  her  clean  cap  on 
to  be  sure  ;  but  to  the  eye  of  the  most  careless  physician,  the  deep  lines 
of  sorrow  could  be  traced  on  her  cheek,  that  gave  warning  of  the  canker 
within.  The  torments  of  the  damned  have  no  terrors  to  a  sensitive 
female  like  such  an  ordeal.  The  wretch  who  betrays  her  goes  acquit ; 
but  on  her  head  is  heaped  the  accumulated  scorn  of  every  tongue,  and 
the  heart  of  her  own  sex,  that  should  surround  her  with  every  emblem  of 
protection,  is  steeled  against  her,  and  in  most  cases,  if  she  receive  any 
sympathy,  it  is  from  the  sternei  sex.  I  blush  to  say  it  ;  but  woman  is 
false  to  her  own  sex  in  an  hour  of  such  deep  and  bitter  need.  The  poor 
bleeding  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  treachery,  sat  weeping  alone  and  in 
agony  ;  a  mother's  anguish  was  upon  her,  she  might  die  in  the  fearful 
struggle,  but  the  whole  deadly  draught  must  be  swallowed  alone;  no, 
smile  to  cli^er  her — her  mother  could  not  smile,  and  save  the  kind  words 
and  soothing  tones  of  the  humble  physician,  the  victim  heard  no  cheering 
voiqe.  On  her  marble  brow  stood  the  sweat  like  drops  of  blood  ;  a  few 
hours  elapsed,  and  the  sun  broke  in  the  east  ;  its  clear  beams  shot 
through  the  balmy  air,  and  kissed  the  rain  drops  from  bough  and  leaf. 
All  nature,  the  earth,  the  grass,  the  flowers,  animals  and  man  gave  signs 
of  gladness.  In  the  low  log  dwelling  skirted  by  a  beech  wood,  where  the 
robins  sung  at  sunrise,  could  have  been  seen  the  poor  mother  and  her 
young  daughter,  now  herself  alas,  a  mother  !  the  doctor  and  the  women 
were  gone  ;  all  was  quiet.  Behind  some  dingy  curtains,  with  her  infant 
folded  to  that  bosom  that  now  covered  a  betrayed  and  broken  heart,  lay 
the  pale  young  mother  ;  the  little  downy  cheek  of  her  child  rested  on 
hers  ;  its  warm  breath  rose  over  her  face  ;  its  tiny  cry  startled  her  heart, 
and  she  looked  in  its  little  sleepless  face,  and  wondered  if  it  was  indeed 
hers  ;  her  heart  spoke  in  her  bosom  ^'  it  is  yours,"  and  when  no  eye  but 
His  who  sees  all  things  saw  her,  she  raised  the  innocent,  her  ''  destroying 
angel "  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it.  That  bright  ray  of  light  that  angels 
never  feel — a  mother'3  love — ^had  gone  into  her  heart.  She  loved  her 
infant  in  spite  of  the  world,  and  straining  -it  to  her  breaking  heart,  she 
was  compelled  to  be  true  to  nature,  though  man,  and  nature,  and  friends 
were  false. 

That  creeping  idea — Miss  is  a  mother — went  from  tongue  to 

tongue,  and  from  ear  to  ear  until  the  fatal  tale  crept  into  the  ear — the 
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very  heart  of  Eugenia,  who,  in  about  three  months,  was  to  drink  a  cup 
less  full  of  bliss.  A  woman's  heart  is  a  mystery  ;  it  is  an  instrument  of 
matchless  music,  when  played  upon  by  skillful  hands ;  but  the  rude 
operator,  the  lying  genius,  draws  nothing  but  painful  discord  from  its 
sparkling  depths.  '^  I  v/onder,"  said  Eugenia,  to  herself,  as  she  picked 
up  a  piece  of  velvet  cloth  she  was  shaping  into  a  ^strange  form,  much 
like  a  little  cloak,  ''  I  wonder  who  that  child  looks  like."  A  strange 
emotion  in  her  soul  gave  her  sudden  pain,  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears  :  her  woman's  heart  had  guessed,  what  busy  tongues  were  report- 
ing, that  it  resembled  its  father,  and  that  she  could  see  its  resemblance 
to  her  husband.  The  proud  Eugenia,  the  wife  of  a  rich  youAg  husband, 
swallowed  the  bitter  thought ;  and  though  in  the  solitude  of  her  cham- 
ber her  brilliant  black  eyes  were  often  wet  with  tears,  none  suspected 
her  heart-canker.  She  too  had  played  false,  and  been  sued  for  a  broken 
promise,  a  perjured  vow.  These  two  false  beings  had  mingled  their  lives 
together,  to  produce  a  lie  ;  for  of  such  treachery,  truth,  purity,  sincerity, 
cannot  be  born.  Every  element  of  our  own  being  is  transmitted  to  our 
offspring,  and  in  the  subtle  faithlessness  of  a  daughter,  or  the  inbred  vice 
of  the  son,  we  see  too  clearly  the  moral  crookedness  of  the  father,  and 
the  squirming  vipers  that  so  often  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  the  mother. 
Every  act  of  our  lives  is  absorbed  into  om'  being,  and  somewhere  in  our 
eternal  career,  it  will  be  given  forth,  stamping  on  the  child  a  mark  that 
defaces  him  for  life.  Let  us  pass  over  some  sixteen  years  of  such  music 
as  humanity  yields  our  profession. 

On  a  bright  sunny  morning,  a  messenger  called  at  my  door,  and  re- 
quested me  to  attend  a  family  sick  with  chills  and  fever.  All  were  sick  but 
the  mother  ;  the  old  miller,  three  sons  and  two  girls  ;  and  at  this  point 
of  my  narrative,  I  would  drop  some  reflections  on  miasma,  but  that 
moral  miasma  that  infests  the  hmnan  heart  is  more  directly  connected 
with  the  incidents  which  I  am  relating.  Mrs.  T.  request-ed  me  on  my 
retm'n  from  the  miller's  family,  to  call  on  another  that  lived  off  from  the 
main  road,  near  the  brink  of  the  stream.  IS'othing  like  sublime  scenery 
exists  in  this  region  of  Ohio  ;  here  some  rude  freaks  of  nature  had  im- 
parted a  slight  interest  to  the  country.  The  stream  had  on  either  side 
rude  bluffs,  covered  with  timber,  with  narrow  valleys,  with  groups  of 
sycamores.  The  stream  moved  across  these  narrow  flats,  and  at  some 
points  left  a  space  covered  with  trees,  while  the  opposite  shore  rose 
abruptly  from  the  stream.  I  passed  from  the  main  road  through  a  nar- 
row neck  of  woodland,  and  as  I  turned  across  a  green  meadow,  I  saw  on 
the  farther  side,  near  the  river,  under  the  shade  of  some  butternuts  and 
sycamores,  what  I  had  been  told  was  a  human  dwelling.     The  good 
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woman  whose  heart  was  full  of  humanity,  had  warned  me  of  what  I 
should  meet,  and  begged  me  not  to  turn  back,  but  to  see  the  inside  of 
that  human  dwelling. 

A  rude  old  hut  made  of  logs,  stood  before  me  ;  some  bits  of  board 
were  nailed  across  the  window  hole,  from  which  hung  a  few  old  rags  ; 
the  door  hung  on  wooden  hinges  ;  I  opened  it  by  a  wooden  latch,  and 
stepped  in  ;  a  window  hole  was  also  cut  on  the  opposite  side  ;  rags  filled 
the  squares  where  no  glass  had  been  for  years,  not  a  light  of  glass  in 
either  window.  In  one  corner  stood  a  rude  old  bedstead,  with  elm  bark 
for  a  cord,  a  coarse  straw  tick  lay  on  it,  over  which  was  thrown  half  a 
cartload  of  old  rags,  nothing  resembling  a  sheet  or  quilt,  could  be  seen  ; 
the  cupboard,  a  rude  structure,  had  on  it  three  or  four  plates,  a  tin  cup 
and  basin,  a  tea-cup  or  two  and  some  old  spoons,  and  a  few  old  knives 
and  forks.  This  habitation  for  humanity  had  no  chimney,  only  some 
stone  jambs,  without  any  hearth  ;  and  on  the  log  which  crossed  at  that 
point,  sat  three  children,  with  their  feet  in  the  ashes,,  covered  with  rags 
and  filth.  A  lad  of  fourteen  was  shaking  with  a  chill,  his  eye  was  black 
and  searching  ;  a  slim  bony  frame  ;  and  not  a  word  could  I  elicit  from 
him  ;  a  silent  melancholy  languor  marked  all  his  acts.  The  two  others 
were  younger,  one  a  white  tow-headed  urchin,  with  blue  eyes,  and  no 
breeches.  The  mother  sat  on  an  old  stool,  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  her 
hair  hung  matted  over  her  shoulders,  it  had  once  been  parted ;  her  form 
was  fragile,  her  eye  a  light  blue,  with  an  open  and  generous  face,  but 
obscured  with  filth  ;  the  bony  fingers  of  one  hand  clenched  the  stump  of  a 
pipe,  the  other  was  folded  across  her  chest.  She  smiled  as  I  opened  the 
door,  and  gave  me  the  only  chair  in  the  dwelling  ;  a  wooden  frame,  covered 
with  rags.  She  seated  herself  and  went  on  smoking,  gazing  meantime 
into  a  few  embers,  that  flickered  against  the  jambs.  I^ot  a  broom  or 
mop  could  be  seen,  the  floor-  had  scarcely  ever  been  washed.  The  table — 
but  what  use  had  these  poor  wretches  for  a  table,  for  they  had  nothing 
to  eat?  The  father,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  had  attacked  a  young  man 
with  a  stone,  and  smashed  in  his  skull,  and  was  lying  in  jail  awaiting 
justice.  I  was  glad  he  was  gone,  a  human  face^  disfigured  with  rum,  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  group,  would  have  belied  the  doctrine  of  Sweden- 
borg — that  hell  is  a  state,  and  not  a  ^lace. 

Reader,  you  see,  in  that  broken-hearted,  mildewed,  blasted,  loathsome 
thing  on  the  stool,  the  young  and  innocent  Miss  L.  ;  she  that  was  so 
before  the  foul  and  snaky  demon  had  entered  her  dwelling  and  crushed 
her  in  his  coil.  Cut  off  from  all  human  sympathy,  she  had  married  a 
drunkard  ;  she  carried  with  her  to  his  home,  the  drunkard's  hell,  the  child 
you  saw  her  kissing  sixteen  years  ago.     The  poor  lad  had  never  known 
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human  joy,  or  human  sympathy,  or  human  love  ;  the  delight  of  the  hu- 
man devil,  who  ruled  this  group  of  wretches,  was  to  beat  and  kick  him, 
and  his  poor  mother  had  often  shared  the  same  fate  in  his  defense.  His 
origin  was  constantly  before  him  ;  abused,  despised,  hated,  and  oppressed, 
he  revolved  his  dark  fate  eternally  in  his  mind.  He  knew  who  his  father 
was,  though  brutally  forsaken  ;  a  ray  of  light  sometimes  shot  into  his 
heart ;  "  My  father  is  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  county  ;  shall  I  always 
live  thus  ?  what  have  I  done,  that  he  thus  deserts  me  ?  He  aspires  to 
political  honors,  who  knows  but  I  too  may  yet  go  to  Congress  ?" 

All  the  year  long,  this  human  thing,  created  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  watched  over  these  children  ;  she  fed  them  when  she  could,  and 
smoked  to  drown  her  anguish.  The  mother's  heart  is  a  sacred  sanctuary; 
the  brightest  diamonds  of  the  human  soul  sparkle  in  it.  I  would  guard 
it  with  a  "  flaming  sword"  as  God  guarded  the  tree  of  life. 

How  is  this,  my  dear  doctor,  I  ask  again?  Can  you  tell  me  how  is  it, 
why,  in  this  land  of  light  and  Christian  benevolence,  the  seduced  one  is 
doomed  by  the  public  curse,  while  the  seducer  marries  into  the  best 
families  ?  Will  you  tell  me  Rum  does  much  of  this  ;  the  neck  of  Kum 
shall  be  broken ;  but  the  rich  rake  did  the  crudest  part  of  the  hellish 
deed :  shall  not  his  neck  be  broken  ?  Return  with  me  to  the  afflicted 
Eugenia.  I  took  her  infant  in  the  little  walnut  box,  and  carried  it  to 
her  bedside.  I  knew  how  proud  she  was,  how  unfeeling  she  had  been  ;  I 
saw  her  heart  break  with  anguish,  and  I  forgave  her  freely,  and  wept 
with  her,  for  she  had  a  mother's  heart,  and  her  grief  was  a  great  one. 

The  last  child,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  was  now  seized  with  the  fatal  disor- 
der. Five  doctors  came  together  on  Sunday,  and  they  did  not  quarrel, 
for  the  frequent  deaths  had  quieted  their  usual  meanness,  and  they  were 
humbled  by  the  pestilence  that  walked  unseen  and  laughed  their  skill  to 
scorn.  The  father  came  to  me  and  said  with  a  broken  accent,  "  Cannot 
that  lad  be  saved  ?  I  cannot  lose  him,  I  cannot  have  him  die."  To 
whom,  indeed,  should  he  give  his  riches  if  he  died  ?  To  his  first-born  ? 
I  said  firmly,  '^  I  fear  I  cannot  save  him  ;  if  my  brethren  can  do  anything, 
I  shall  not  oppose  them,  but  do  not  torture  him  with  medicines  ;  opium 
and  mucilages  may  save  him."  I  looked  into  the  father's  eye,  it  was  full 
of  misery  ;  no  human  eye  sheds  a  dear  light,  when  the  soul  has  drank  up 
a  deliberate  wrong  against  a  fellow-being,  and  it  never  will  till  God  with- 
draws his  fiat :  the  face  is  the  index  to  the  soul  and  shows  its  meanest 
and  its  loftiest  attributes. 

I  said  to  him,  "  There  are  many  children  worse  than  fatherless  ;  feed 
and  console  them."  His  lip  quivered,  for  before  his  mind's  eye  stalked 
the  ragged,  bony,  abused,  forsaken  boy  that  I  saw  in  the  cabin  of  the 
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drunkard  ;  and  the  mother's  haggard  form  was  beside  him.  I  had  seen 
them  but  a  week  before,  the  child  a  withered  outcast,  the  mother  a 
blasted  wreck.  His  father's  every  lineament  were  there.  Two  days 
after,  the  form  of  the  last  son  passed  to  the  narrow  house,  and  lay 
beside  the  others.  The  invisible  finger  of  God  had  pressed  rudely  upon 
the  heart-strings  of  the  seducer  and  deserter,  and  they^  shriveled  and 
cracked  under  his  burning  touch.  He  that  forsook  his  child,  and  broke 
the  heart  of  its  mother,  was  himself  forsaken,  and  felt  the  stroke  of  the 
invisible  avenger.  My  soul  refused  to  pity  him.  He  was  cursed  with 
gold ! ! 


Art.  CLXXYII. —  The  North-West  Passage  to  Medical  Ethics,  discovered^ 
by  the  Academy ;  the  Surgical  Buccaneer ;  a  Medical  Tournament ; 
Voyage  to  Timhuctoo  in  search  of  a  Consulting  Surgeon ;  Affecting 
Ceremony  at  Ward's  Island. 


"  He  that  trusts  you, 
Where  he  should  find  j'ou  lions,  finds  you  hares, 
Where  foxes, — geese," 


Since  the  pleasing  notice  we  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  our  aca- 
demic friends  in  the  Midnight  Vision  recounted  in  our  last,  an  infinite 
variety  of  delightful  fancies  have  suggested  themselves,  as  divertisements, 
suited  to  cheer  the  many  solitary  hours  our  brethren  are  destined  to 
spend  whilst  waiting  for  business. 

The  ungrateful  reception  of  our  innocent  and  humorous  sketches  of  Dr. 
Muscipulus  and  Meleagro,  has  induced  us  to  doubt  the  propriety  of 
sketching  the  peculiarities  of  our  brethren.  Dr.  Muscipulus  has  been 
squeaking,  and  Dr.  Meleagro  strutting  and  inflating  ever  since.  Dr. 
Gallipagos,  however,  smiles  as  complacently  as  he  comes  out  of  Wall- 
street  after  receiving  a  check  or  a  dividend  ;  his  eyes  are  as  green,  and 
his  neckcloth  as  white  as  ever.  The  great  surgical  mummy  displays  his 
characteristic  activity  and  intellectuality  as  he  rolls  good-naturedly  up 
Broadway.  On  casting  about  for  some  game  whose  qualities  make  them 
worthy  of  our  ammunition,  we  congratulate  our  amiable  readers  that 
the  "  cover"  is  not  so  thick  but  we  can  yet  find  the  birds,  and  present 
him  with  an  occasional  brace,  possessing  the  true  game  flavor. 

We  have  lately  been  somewhat  diverted  by  the  increased  attention  of 
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the  academy  (which  we  always  yiew  as  the  great  hunt  designed  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  non-professional  game  on  the  public  hunting  ground,)  to 
the  regulation  of  the  laws  of  the  chase,  or  as  they  would  say,  to  the  code 
of  ethics.  Some  very  ludicrous  scenes  occasionally  occur  in  the  hunt, 
partly  from  the  low  game  qualities  of  the  birds,  but  oftener  from  the 
stupidity  of  the  "pack,"  and  the  greediness  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
chase. 

Xow  and  then  we  find  some  one  of  the  older  dogs  a-foot  on  his  own 
hook,  game-stalking  behind  his  clinic,  with  his  card  "to  the  poor 
gratis."  The  smaller  curs  soon  open  upon  hhu,  and  try  to  frighten 
away  the  game.  'Tis  astonishing  with  what  notable  skill  these  venerable 
gentlemen  can  discover  and  abstract  a  five  dollar  note  from  even  the 
poorest  widow  or  orphan,  after  an  invitation  to  the  "  gratuitous"  clinic. 
Meanwhile  they  keep  up  a  notable  barking  against  the  outsider,  who 
publishes  his  journal  or  card,  on  his  own  honorable  and  independent 
hook. 

We  have  the  Directory  now  in  our  possession  in  which  a  page  was  pur- 
chased for  two  consecutive  years,  by  the  Xew  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, and  the  names  and  residences  of  the  members  paraded  in  regular 
lines — the  whole  costing  $25  !  This  will  be  found  duly  chronicled  in  the 
Academy's  books;  we  challenge  them  to  deny  it.  We  cordially  com- 
mend the  academic  code  of  ethics  to  our  brethren  at  the  South  and 
West;'  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  overlook  so  notable  an 
example  of  consistency.  We  congratulate  our  brethren  on  the  discovery 
of  the  north-west  passage  to  medical  ethics,  and  respectfully  offer,  as  a 
device  for  the  academic  flag,  a  duck  with  open  mouth  standing  upon  a 
bundle  of  rotten  sticks. 

But  our  attention  is  required  by  a  few  of  our  brethren,  who  having 
tasted  of  the  bones  distributed  by  the  masters  of  the  Academic  kennel, 
are  now  eagerly  snapping  after  the  meat  in  the  mouths  of  the  outsiders, 
or  wolves.  We  have  watched  these  gentlemen  for  some  time,  and  are 
perfectly  willing  they  shall  have  all  that  the  academic  whippers-in  will 
allow  them;  but  we  hunt  our  own  game,  and  never  run  in  couples;  and 
liave  no  affection  for  medical  geese  nor  capons  until  they  are  cooked.  In 
our  last  we  warned  three  of  the  academic  curs  for  poaching  on  our 
ground;  now  we  are  obliged  to  trim  another,  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
kennel,  although  he  would  evidently  like  it  hugely,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  attainments  in  academic  ethics.  This  gentleman  possesses  much  sur- 
gical merit,  and  attaches  that  importance  to  a  great  display  of  the  opcra- 
rative  department  of  his  profession,  that  a  thorough  conviction  of  its 
influence  on  vulgar  minds,  will   always  produce  in  the  acute  surgical 
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observer  of  human  nature.  In  the  JSTew  American  Monthly,  he  gives 
very  prominent  mention  to  a  case,  in  which  we  had  the  pleasure  to  lose 
an  entire  morning,  whilst  filling  the  position  of  his  chief  assistant,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  notorious  quack,  and  several  "medical  gentlemen,"  as  the  doc- 
tor democratically  classifies  them,  without  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
the  obligation  in  his  printed  account  of  the  case;  when  completed,  we 
again  had  the  honor  of  having  it  submitted  to  our  inspection,  at  an 
inconvenient  distance  from  our  own  residence,  and  immediately  thereafter 
the  additional  pleasure  of  losing  another  hour,  in  giving  our  opinion  on 
the  impropriety  of  extracting  a  cataract  from  a  gentleman  of  distinction 
in  this  city,  he  being  accidentally  in  waiting  at  the  office  of  the  operator, 
to  which  we  Avere  most  affectionately  invited,  to  see  the  picture  prepared 
to  set  forth  the  glories  of  the  operation  we  had  assisted  to  perform  ; 
verily,  we  have  since  thought  of  "  the  spider  and  the  fly,"  v\^i.th  no  very 
elevating  conviction  of  our  sagacity.     We  have,  however,  a  fellow  feeling 

for  our  elegant  friend's  impudence,  and  rather  affection  him  for  his  taste 

» 
in  woodcock,  and  for  .another  operation  he  lately  performed  on  the  nose 

of  a  brother  buccaneer,  whose  doings  in  regard  to  typhus  fever  and  its 

hygiene,  we  have  chronicled  in  the  soda  powder  department.    Our  friend, 

moreover,  is  au  fait  at  scenic  effect  in  his  operations,  and  we  feel  indebted 

for  several  amusing  exhibitions  of  a  very  elaborate  character;  we  shall 

give  some  of  these  at  a  future  time. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  contemplated  getting  up  a  grand  surgical 
tournament  with  some  of  the  knights  of  the  Scalpel,  and  have  had 
sundry  visions  of  poor  Scott's  ''  Disinherited  Knight,"  and  a  lovely  crea- 
ture proffering  a  chaplet  to  our  miserable  self.  Often  have  we,  in  dream- 
land, placed  our  lance  in  rest,  and  upon  giving  spurs  to  our  steed,  con- 
scious that  her  eyes  were  upon  us,  we  would  awake  in  a  fit  of  laughter  at 
the  idea  of  such  opponents.  We  have  repeatedly  tried  to  get  them  on 
horseback,  but  our  dreams  would  run  off  at  a  tangent,  on  poor  Gurth  the 
swine-herd,  and  his  charge,  as  a  far  more  suitable  comparison  of  our 
occupation  in  trying  to  manage  our  unruly  charge,  and  get  them  out  of 
their  favorite  element — the  mud.  On  the  whole,  whilst  looking  about 
for  a  surgical  friend  to  consult  with  in  cases  of  emergency,  we  seriously 
contemplate  dispatching  an  agent  to  Nova  Zembla,  or  Timbuctoo,  for  a 
big  knife  or  medicine  man;  nor  are  we  by  any  means  convinced,  consider- 
ing the  high  condition  of  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  public,  who  yield 
themselves  so  trustfully  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  faculty  and  their 
journeymen  assistants,  that  such  an  operation  would  not  be  a  profitable 
one. 

A  very  elevating  and  truly  republican  re-union  has  lately  been  enjoyed 
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by  some  of  our  brethren.  ''  His  Grace  my  Lord"  John  Hughes  and  his 
''  Holiness"  the  Nuncio  have  honored  them  with  a  visit  to  the  hospitals 
of  Ward's  Island,  where  so  many  of  the  victims  of  priestly  and  monarchi- 
cal mercy  are  accustomed  to  seek  their  quarters.  It  was  amiable  in  the 
benevolent  J^uncio  to  be  looking  after  the  children  of  his  Holy  Church; 
their  venerable  grandfather,  the  Pope,  will  need  their  kindest  regards  as 
soon  as  his  friend  ?N"apoleon  deserts  him,  and  goes  to  visit  his  friend  old 
Nick  ;  so  it  is  well  to  keep  them  in  training ;  blessings  are  cheap,  and  we 
pay  the  taxes.  We  advise  our  brother  the  buccaneer,  to  look  sharp  for 
his  office;  ''  his  Grace  my  Lord"  John,  has  his  eye  on  his  place  for  Dr 
Maleagro. 

It  must  have  been  a  most  affecting  exhibition  to  see  the  brethren  hob- 
nobbing with  their  reverences,  and  their  patients  kissing  the  tracks  of 
the  worthy  pair,  as  they  went  down  to  the  boat  with  their  grand  tail  of 
Doctors  and  Commissioners  of  Emigration  !  Such  scenes  are  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  the  spirit  of  fraud  and  trickery,  that  will  always 
folloAV  in  the  wake  of  Diploma  shops  and  Trades'  'TJnion  Societies. 
When  men  rely  upon  their  own  abilities,  and  inherit  the  independence 
bequeathed  to  their  American  forefathers,  they  will  look  with  equal  con- 
tempt upon  the  tricks  of  their  miserable  brethren,  and  the  impudent 
assumptions  of  beggarly  foreign  impostors. 


Art.  CLXXYIII. — Letter  from  a  Peripatetic  in  search  of  "  a  Ride^  Am 

I  a  Regular  Physician  ? 

My  dear  Scalpel, 

Your  query  of  ''Who  shall  guard  the  Shepherds?"  is  of  far  less  im- 
portance to  me  personally  at  this  time,  than  the  one  at  the  head  of  this 
''  anxious  inquiry,"  for  here  I  am  in  the  goodly  State  of  New  Jersey,  with 
the  intention  of  trying  my  luck  An  my  chosen  profession,  to  the  extent  of 
preserving  the  lives  of  myself  and  my  family,  and  of  warding  off  that 
most  terrible  form  of  gastritis,  which  is  the  result  of  the  absence  of  the 
requisite  amount  of  food  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  its  physiological 
condition. 

I  am  told  that  none  but  those  of  the  "Regular  Profession,"  can  by 
law  enforce  the  payment  of  their  professional  fees,  and  I  certainly  shall 
wish  to  ensure  that  honorarium,  even  if  to  secure  its  honorable  payment,  I 
am  obliged  to  bring  the  honest  objector  thereto  before  his  honor  the 
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magistrate  ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  the  query,  ''  Am.  I  a  Regular 
Physician." 

In  support  of  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition,  I  will  state  my  case. 
I  am  able  to  prove  that  I  entered  my  name  at  the  office  of  a  "  Regular 
Practitioner^"  as  a  student,  in  the  autumn  of  183 — ■,  although  I  did  not 
present  my  person  there  with  the  intent  to  study  those  old  tomes,  until  I 
had  taught,  the  four  following  months  in  a  district  school  some  miles  from 
the  office  of  my  Preceptor  (what  his  precepts  were,  I  may  tell  you  here- 
after), and  had  also  indulged  myself  in  a  holiday  of  six  weeks'  duration,  to 
recover  from  the  severe  labor  and  exhaustion  of  my  pedagogical  career. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  lovely  month  of  May,  behold  me  seated  in  the 
leather  cushioned  arm-chair,  with  my  feet  upon  the  table  in  the  center  of 
the  office,  intently  looking  over  the  pages  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Dublin 
Dissector,  which  the  doctor  had  considerately  purchased  for  me,  and 
which  he  put  into  my  hand,  and  with  a  slight  twinkle  of  his  eye,  but 
with  great  gravity  as  he  remarked,  ''  "When  you  have  learned  that,  I 
will  give  you  another  work  to  study."  That  day  was  passed  with  great 
satisfaction  to  myself,  for  the  Preceptor,  twice  called  me  Doctor,  and  each 
time  when  people  were  present  ;  and  ere  night  I  could  repeat  the  words 
ginglymoid,  ginglymus,  and  a  lot  of  other  gingles,  which  I  forgot  before 
morning,  and  which  I  could  never  make  stay  remembered,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  or  of  the  value  of  their  recollection  have  I  ever  been  made 
aware. 

Thus  I  went  on,  with  unabated  industry  and  perseverance  for  four  long 
weeks,  repeating  each  day  the  lesson  I  had  learned  the  day  before,  and 
forgetting  each  day  the  one  I  had  learned  two  days  previously.  When 
the  warm  days  of  June  arrived,  I  discovered  that  the  powers  of  my  ner 
vous  system  were  suffering  from  my  close  application,  and  that  the  cou* 
tents  of  my  purse  would  not  suffice  to  pay  my  board  and  v/ashing  bill ;  so 
for  the  good  of  my  health  I  went  to  the  hayfield,  and  soon  enjoyed  the 
happy  consciousness  that  I  was  not  only  earning,  but  receiving  a  dollar 
per  day,  and  my  board  ;  and  I  could  as  soon  as  the  pain  in  my  back  and 
hands  would  allow,  enjoy  a  slumber  unbroken  by  the  jinglings  of  dry 
bones  or  strangely-fashioned  joints,  until  I  was  roused  in  the  morning  to 
resume  the  labors  of  the  day.  Until  after  the  autumnal  harvests  had 
passed,  I  chose  to  continue  in  the  fields,  for,  although  my  pride  was 
titilated  by  being  called  "  Doctor,"  I  sadly  dreaded  to  again  address  my- 
self to  the  dry  and  disgusting  subjects  contained  in  the  Dissector,  and  iu 
the  private  closets  of  the  office.  But  autumn  came,  and  with  it  came 
the  dry  bones  and  the  technology  of  the  doctors,  and  ere  I  left  the  office 
of  the  doctor  for  the  office  of  the  .village  school-teacher,  I  had  surely 
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learned  the  meaning  of  a  dozen  long  words,  could  tell  the  difference 
between  a  thigh  bone  and  a  rib,  was  called  Doctor  by  one  half  the  people 
of  the  village,  and  of  course  considered  I  had  made  commendable  pro- 
gress in  my  studies. 

At  the  close  of  my  school,  1  packed  up  my.  clothing,  and  with  a  dozen 
books  from  the  library  of  my  Preceptor,  (which,  by  the  way,  left  his 
"library"  walls  very  bare,)  and  a  ''promise  to  pay,"  I  went  to  the 
Medical  College,  obtained  "  the  tickets  of  all  the  Faculty,"  and  com- 
menced "  taking  lectures."  I  know  I  heard  every  word  the  learned 
Professors  uttered,  and  I  know  I  sat  eight  mortal  hours,  listening  first  to 
a  disquisition  on  "  Pathology,"  or  on  "  Theory  and  Practice,"  or  "  Sur- 
gery," or  ''  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  or  "  Obstetrics,"  or  "  Materia 
Medica,"  or  some  other  subject  I  had  never  previously  heard  of,  or  at 
least  had  never  comprehended.  "  Chemistry"  and  "  Botany"  were  not 
such  unknown  mysteries,  for  I  had  made  gas  by  burning  butternut  meats 
in  the  bowl  of  a  to])acco-pipe,  and  I  knew  by  sight  the  difference  between 
a  pig-weed  and  a  mullen  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  those  eight  lectures  a  day 
for  five  days  in  the  week,  did  not  add  much  to  my  stock  of  positive  or 
definite  knowledge  ;  still  that  was  the  way  to  become  a  regular  doctor, 
and  a  regular  doctor  I  determined  to  be.  "  * 

On  my  return  home,  if  I  had  no  new  ideas  in  my  head,  T  had  a  new 
appearance  externally,  for  my  hair  fell  down  my  back  half  way  to  my 
w^aist,  and  my  chin  was  adorned  with  a  goatee,  the  growth  of  four 
months'  careful  culture  ;  therefore  it  was  admitted  by  all,  I  was  fully 
prepared  to  bleed,  extract  teeth,  spread  blister  plasters,  and  have  the 
charge  of  slight  cases  of  sickness  among  the  poorer  classes  ;  and  even  the 
overseer  of  the  town's  poor,  so  far  recognised  me  as  a  member  of  the 
honorable  profession,  as  to  offer  me  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  a  year,  to  take 
charge  of  the  pauper  sick  in  a  population  of  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  ;  but  as  I  asked  twelve  dollars,  he  chose  to  employ  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  physician  in  the  place,  at  the  same  price  ;  as  he  said  it 
would  seem  more  respectable. 

Thus  passed  the  first  year  of  my  professional  career.  The  spring  of 
the  second  year,  was  mostly  devoted  to  resting  from  my  previous  labors, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  handle  to  my  name,  which  it  seems  had  then 
become  unalterably  fixed.  During  the  summer,  I  labored  outside  of  the 
office  occasionally,  but  seldom  within  it,  for  I  had  voted  study  a  bore, 
and  spoke  loudly  of  the  value  of  oral  lectures,  and  the  advantages  of 
hospital  practice,  which  I  expected  soon  to  enjoy.  In  the  autumn, 
through  the  representation  of  a  friend  that  I  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
I  obtained  the  tickets  of  one  of  the  Xew  York  Medical  Colleges,  gvatui- 
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tously,  and  tlie  winter  was  passed  as  it  usually  is  by  medical  students  ; 
and  once  a  week  I  made  one  of  the  integers  of  tlie  tail  of  hundreds  which 
the  professor  carried  with  him,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  when  he  passed 
through  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  During  the  first  three  weeks  I  did 
not  get  a  glimpse  of  the  patient  who  was  the  subject  of  the  clinical 
remarks,  but  as  I  heard  none  of  those  remarks,  I  probably  lost  nothing  ; 
but  after  a  time,  I  was  more  fortunate,  and  in  several  instances  I  stood 
near  by  the  bedside,  and  heard  all  the  teacher  said  ;  but  as  I  gathered 
no  clear  idea  of  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  probable  future  of  the  case, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was  greatly  instructed  by  the  opportunity.  During 
the  winter,  I  saw  lots  of  *'  city  practice,"  but  that  p-adice  was  not  pf  the 
medical  profession.  I  also  saw  any  amount  of  surgical  cases,  and  surgi- 
cal operations,  many  of  which  the  students  were  exceedingly  grateful 
for,  as  they  had  no  doubt  they  were  performed  solely  for  their  gratifica- 
tion. On  my  return  to  the  old  ofiice,  I  felt  that  I  had  regularly  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  I  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  the  gravest  cases ;  and 
the  more  critical  the  better ;  but  when  I  was  called  upon  to  prescribe, 
although  I  could  wiite  a  prescription,  I  could  not  distinguish  between 
salts  or  soda.  However,  I-  made  but  few  mistakes  that  were  discovered, 
and  when  the  dose  was  found  to  be  many  times  too  large,  the  error  was 
ascribed  to  my  zeal  and  desire  to  benefit  the  patient  immediately. 

Another  season  passed  as  the  former  one,  and  on  again  revisiting  the 
city,  all  decided  I  was  too  good  a  fellow  to  pore  over  the  dusty  books  ; 
and  by  dint  of  attending  the  hospital  practice  and  the  college  clinics,  I 
managed  to  graduate  ''  with  clisticguished  honor,"  and  with  such  a 
guarantee,  I  had  no  doubt  I  was  a  regular  member  of  the  honorable  pro- 
fession. How  I  have  been  led  to  suspect  myself  and  my  teachers  of  error 
in  that  regard,  I  will  narrate  in  my  next. 

Most  truly  yours,  M.  D. 


Art.  CLXXIX.- —  What  is  Dyspepsia  ?  How  can  it  he  cured  ?  What 
influence  have  the  Passio7is  over  it  ?  Our  Modern  Education  its  great 
cause. 

Foremost  amongst  the  evils  entailed  upon  us  by  an  artificial  life,  is 
Dyspepsia,  or  Indigestion,  so  called  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to 
concoct.  In  the  following  remarks  on  the  disease,  we  shall  give  our  own 
personal  observation  on  ourself  and  others,  abjuring  all  the  dicta  of  the 
books  ;  for  if  there  be  one  truth  more  apparent  than  another,  it  is,  that 
the  stomach,  when  artificially  educated,  is  quite  as  capricious  in  its  fan- 
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cies  and  predilections,  as  the  most  whimsical  brain  that  ever  attempted  to 
gOYern  it.  There  is  but  one  proper  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  exposition 
of  the  subject  and  the  cure  of  the  disease,  and  that  is,  a  strict  attention  to 
the  abuses  and  the  requirements  of  nature,  unperverted  by  artificial  life. 
In  the  article  on  Catarrh,  or  Colds,  we  have  described  that  portion  of 
the  great  iiucous  iiEiiBRAXE  that  lines  the  air  passages  and  lungs,  and 
its  most  frequent  disease,  catarrh.  "We  have  now  to  do  the  same  for 
the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Dyspepsia  is  the  affection  that  most  resembles  a  cold,  only  it  is  apt  to 
be  persistent,  as  it  exists  in  a  membrane  continually  liable  to  the  same 
abuse  that  originally  produced  it;  for  although  the  mind  and  its  harrass- 
ing  cares  are  often  the  predisposing  causes,  still  the  imjoroper  selection 
and  mode  of  taking  the  food,  is  the  great  exciting  cause.  Xature  makes 
ample  allowance  for  slight  errors  of  diet,  but  not  for  continued  abuse  of 
her  beneficence. 

Dyspepsia  begins  with  loss  of  appetite,  weight  and  oppression  at  the 
stomach,  vomiting,  puffing  up  of  the  stomach,  with  eructation  and  heart- 
burn, and  burning  at  the  stomach  ;  constipation  or  costiveness  usually 
accompanies  these  symptoms  ;  there  is,  however,  a  great  variety  in  the 
symptoms  of  its  accession;  we  may  give  indeed  the  widest  latitude  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  protean  affection  approaches.  Most  of  us  feel 
that  the  natural  and  healthy  appetite  of  childhood  is  gone  when  cares  and 
age  or  sickness  attack  us  ;  still  with  a  rational  care  in  the  selection  of 
our  food  it  may  be  that  nature  will  tolerate  all  we  put  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  consent  to  add  it  to  the  body  without  complaining.  When 
one  or  more  of  the  above  symptoms  appear,  and  persist  in  attacking  us 
soon  after  a  meal,  we  may  conclude  the  enemy  to  l^e  approaching,  to 
establish  a  permanent  siege.  Now  let  us  examine  the  natural  functions 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  see  whether  we  have  not  been  afflicting  it 
with  over  work. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  by  the  experiments  of  our  perse- 
vering countryman,  Dr.  Beaumont,  wIk)  has  done  more  for  the  correct 
understanding  of  digestion  than  every  other  writer  in  the  world,  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  produces  a  fluid  .ailed  the  gastric 
JUICE,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  the  stomach, — that  has  the  power  of 
dissolving  every  article  of  food,  even  when  mixed  with  the  food  outside 
of  the  body.  Dr.  Beaumont,  however,  actually  placed  the  various 
articles  in  the  stomach  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  enclosed  in  a  perforated 
silver  ball,  governed  by  a  thread,  which  was  passed  through  a  fistulous 
opening,  left  after  the  healing  of  a  wound  received  from  a  musket  ball. 
By  this  means  be  actually  a^scertained  the  time  required  to  digest  every 
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article  of  food  in  use  in  the  list  of  edibles  of  this  country.  We  shall 
have  ample  use  for  that  table  in  future  articles,  on  the  varieties  of  food ; 
at  present  we  must  attend  to  the  laws  of  digestion. 

Chewing  our  food  until  it  is  thoroughly  comminuted,  is  apparent  to  all, 
to  be  the  first  condition  implied' by  nature  to  its  complete  solution  by 
the  gastric  juice ;  if  we  bolt  it  in  masses,  it  would  be  nearly  .as  reasonable 
to  expect  its  complete  solution,  i.  e.,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
as  to  expect  the  water  and  the  mixing,  to  produce  a  beautiful  and  even 
loaf  of  bread  with  coarsely  cracked  wheat.  The  stomach,  it  is  true,  as 
it  produces  a  chemical  solvent,  may  for  some  time  consent  to  its  com- 
plete solution,  but  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  particularly  if  its  owner  be 
debilitated  and  harrassed,  either  the  fluid  ceases  to  be  produced  in  sufli- 
cient  quantity,  or  the  muscular  action  which  mixes  the  food  and  commin- 
gles it  with  the  gastric  juice  is  impaired,  and  the  stomach  complains  by 
some  of  the  symptoms  enumerated. 

It  was  intended  by  nature,  that  in  from  one  to  four  hours,  almost  every 
article  of  food  swallowed,  should  be  reduced  in  the  stomach  into  an  even 
and  perfectly  consistent  mass,  called  chyme,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
juice,  and  then  passed  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach,  of  a  wormlike  character,  through  the  ''  pylorus,"  or  lower 
gate  of  the  stomach,  into  the  upper  tract  of  intestines,  intended  only  for 
the  election  of  the  nutritive  parts  of  the  food.  In  this  uppermost  por- 
tion of  the  intestine,  it  is  mingled  with  tlie  bile  from  the  liver,  with  the 
fluid  produced  by  the  pancreas,  or  sweet-bread,  a  great  fleshy  gland,  and 
with  the  mucus  of  the  intestines,  secreted  by  thousands  of  little  glands, 
distributed  over  their  entire  surface  ;  the  consequence  of  all  this  mixing 
and  comminution  is,  its  reduction  into  a  beautifully  smooth  and  milky 
fluid  called  chyle  ;  this  fluid  is  taken  up  by  a  vast  number  of  little  ves- 
sels of  a  milk-white  color,  called  lacteals  ;  these  are  all  gathered  into  a 
large  one,  the  size  of  a  crow  quill,  which  goes  up  on  the  left  side  of  the 
back  bone,  and  on  reaching  the  neck,  makes  an  abrupt  turn,  and  dips 
down  directly  into  the  angle  of  the  great  descending  jugular  vein  of  the 
left  side  of  the  neck,  and  another  great  vein  coming  from  the  left  arm. 
This  is  the  sole  vessel  which  conveys  the  food  into  the  blood.  In  the 
weU-known  cage  of  Calvin  Edson,  the  thin  man,  it  was  found,  after 
death,  to  be  strictured  or  constricted  within  the  abdomen,  and  thus  the 
supply  of  blood  material,  was  partially  cut  off. 

The  excrementitious  or  indigestible  portion  of  the  food  is  carried  down- 
wards,  into  the  greater  intestine,  where  it  is  expelled  from  the  body. 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  entire  process  of  digestioo,  and  is 
as  good  as  a  whole  volume  on  the  subject. 
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Now  let  us  consider  what  the  nerve  power,  or  that  natural  power  of 
reaction,  which  is  the  consequence  of  alternate  action  and  rest  of  the 
mind  and' body,  has  to  do  with  this  process. 

Let  any  person  examine  the  circumstances  and  emotions  §;tt  ending  his 
every  day  life,  and  try  to  realize  their  influence  in  elevating  or  depress- 
ing his  nerve-power  and  digestion  •  he  will  find,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
active  exertion  that  deprives  him  of  appetite  ;  all  experience  proves  the 
contrary;  more  especially  if  that  exercise  be  taken  during  the  influence 
of  cheerful  emotions,  and  in  the  open  air.  When  thus  excited,  and  the 
appetite  demands  food,  who  doubts  that  a  small  quantity  of  nutritious  or 
animal  food,  taken  with  no  liquid,  will  be  digested  ?  On  the  contrary, 
when  depressed  with  anxiety,  and  in  the  solitude  of  one's  chamber,  or 
even  at  the  comparatively  cheerful  fireside,  when  we  goad  the  unwilling 
appetite  with  luxurious  food,  or  tea  and  coffee  and  wine,  does  not  the  dys- 
peptic always  dread  the  consequences  ?  How  can  it  be  possible  that 
several  articles,  each  having,  according  to  Dr.  Beaumont,  its  appropriate 
period  of  digestion — from  one  to  four  hours — and  the  gastric  juice  diluted 
with  cold  v/ater,  or  hot  tea  or  coffee — how  can  it  be  possible  that  this 
capricious  thing,  the  stomach,  Vv'ill  consent  to  act  in  a  healthful  man- 
ner ?  One  article  it  might  receive  with  pleasure,  but  when  called  upon 
to  divide  its  powers  with  several  others,  requiring,  perhaps,  double  or 
quadruple  the  time,  how  can  it  possibly  act,  as  intended  by  nature  ?  Its 
power  of  toleration  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  it  will  evince  a  desire  to 
eject  those  it  chooses  to  consider  the  intruders. 

Who  does  not  feel,  when  bolting  his  food,  that  the  stomach  is  not 
ready  to  receive  it  ?  The  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  and  its  opposite 
part,  the  arch,  forming  the  fauces  or  mouth  of  the  gullet,  and  its  uvida 
or  hanging  palate,  are  the  gate-keepers  to  the  stomach,  and  they  invari- 
ably inform  us  when  the  food  has  not  been  sufficiently  chewed.  When 
a  delicate  and  agreeable  morsel  is  sufficiently  masticated,  the  posterior 
arch  of  the  palate  and  the  muscles  of  the  gullet  consent  to  receive  it,  and 
propel  it  into  the  stomach  in  a  manner  perceptibly  easier  than  v\'hen  bolted. 

This  consent  of  the  muscles,  may  be  traced  in  many  other  functions  of 
the  human  body.  The  sexual  passion  and  the  functions  of  the  two  great 
excreting  apparatuses,  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  forced  to  anticipate 
their  natural  wants,  beyond  a  certain  extent  of  time,  without  deranging  their 
organic  nerves,  whose  powers  of  noticing  the  ill-usage  are  somewhat  slower, 
though  equally  certain  to  appreciate  it,  than  those  other  nerves  which 
convey  to  the  organ  the  unjust  command  to  perform  an  unnatural  act. 

Impulse  and  morbid  passion  are  hostile  to  all  the  operations  of  the 
animal  economy.     In  the  formative  processes,  from  the  first  life  cell  in 
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the  womb,  nature  demands  quiet,  and  she  has  impressed  her  great  law 
upon  the  very  countenance  itself.  The  animal  passions,  when  they  over- 
influence  the  conduct  of  the  debauchee,  can  be  traced  in  his  face,  as 
directly  as  the  hours  upon  the  face  of  the  most  accurate  chronometer. 
The  control  of  the  passions,  has  produced  a  marked  distinction  upon  the 
countenances  of  an  entire  modern  sect  (the  Quakers),  that  illustrates, 
forcibly,  our  assertion  ;  and  it  is  just  as  certain  that  all  the  operations  of 
the  secretions  and  of  organic  life,  demand  a  quiet  and  equable  action  of 
the  great  symjpathetic  mrve;  on  this  subject,  however,  we  have  spoken  at 
length  in  past  Numbers  5  would  that  we  could  induce  our  readers  to 
investigate  them  with  that  earnestness  the  subject  demands. 

We  have  said  the  stomach  has  the  power  of  election  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  palate  has  the  same,  and  is  a  most  willing  pupil  to  acquire  bad 
habits  ;  how  much  more  capricious  the  stomach  is,  may  be  known  from 
the  modern  use  of  tobacco.  The  greatest  slave  to  the  vile  weed,  would 
hardly  venture  to  swallow  his  delicious  quid,  although  a  goat  would  do 
so  with  impunity.  An  infant  would  be  likely  to  prefer  its  mother's  milk, 
even  if  she  herself  should  think  the  pure  gift  of  the  covv^  improved  by  the 
addition  of  brandy  ;  whilst  the  poor  cow  herself,  like  her  master,  falls  so 
rapidly  into  a  morbid  education,  that  she  is  contented  with  the  refuse  of 
the  still,  whilst  he  is  preparing  the  favorite  stimulant,  so  much  more 
acceptable  to  his  badly  educated  palate,  than  the  wholesome  bread  he 
ought  to  prefer.  The  goat  and  the  infant  are  both  right,  because  they 
both  act  from  unperverted  instinct ;  neither  can  we  give  any  reason  for 
the  election  ;  the  tobacco  is  no  more  injurious  to  the  goat  than  the  milk 
to  the  child  ;  both  depend  upon  an  organic  law  ;  but  reasoning  man  is 
ever  ready  with  an  apology  for  the  most  palpable  and  monstrous  depar- 
ture from  the  laws  of  his  being  ;  the  healthy  palate  refuses  brandy  ;  the 
human  stomach  will  not  tolerate  tobacco. 

I  know  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  arduous  and  harrassing  duties  of 
a  public  office,  and  of  fine  stature  and  constitution,  and  of  middle  age, 
who  presents  every  symptom  of  dyspepsia  ;  eats  a  hearty  late  supper, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  selection  of  any  article  it  may  consist 
of,  retires  at  ten  o'clock,  and  is  obliged  in  two  hours  to  arise  and  take  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  then  spends  a  night  of  horrible  dreams ;  he  smiles 
when  I  tell  him  it  is  his  supper  that  troubles  him  !  I  know  another  of 
twenty  years,  who  is  a  slave  to  tobacco,  and  another  loathsome  vice, 
whose  eyes  are  constantly  telling  the  tale  his  lips  need  not  express  to 
the  correct  observer,  whose  stomach  and  nervous  system  are  quailing 
under  his  inflictions,  and  who  has  periods  of  such  protracted  mental 
anguish  as  to  amount  to  actual  despair,    and  no  representation,   and 
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no  eloquence  that  I  am  master  of  can  convince  him  of  his  suicidal 
course  ! 

Whatever  tends  to  produce  exhaustion,  whether  general,  or  of  the 
stomach,  will  produce  indigestion.  Whoever  has  not  felt  upon  one  or 
more  occasions,  too  fatigued  to  eat  ?  That  sensation  is  nature's  warning  : 
her  muscular  system  has  been  exhausted  by  severe  exercise,  and  she  has 
no  nerve  power  to  spare  for  digestion.  She  therefore  beneficently  warns 
you  to  rest  a  few  minutes,  before  you  offend  the  stomach  with  that  food 
it  will  soon  loudly  call  for.  Kow  do  you  not  perceive  that  you  can  tax  the 
stomach  in  the  same  way  ?  It  requires  rest  as  well  as  the  muscles  ;  it  is 
offended  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  proper  fluids  in  using  tobacco  ;  it  will 
not  tolerate  large  quantities  of  water  during  meals  ;  it  will  not  spare  its 
energies  for  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  passions  ;  it  is  offended  by  a  gene- 
ral bath,  either  warm  or  cold  :  the  warm,  because  it  either  debilitates, 
or  diverts  the  blood  to  the  skin  by  relaxing  the  blood-vessels,  and  so 
robs  the  stomach  of  its  blood  ;  the  cold  bath,  because  it  contracts  the 
vessels  and  skin,  and  thus  sends  too  much  blood  upon  the  inner  organs, 
besides  robbing  the  body  of  its  heat  ;  in  a  word,  the  entire  plan  of  nature 
is  one  of  action  and  repose  ;  every  function  demands  its  time,  and  every 
organ  its  proper  supply  ;  and  no  more,  nor  no  less,  will  satisfy  it. 

Our  popular  habits  and  education  have  much  to  do  with  dyspepsia. 
The  nervous  excitability  of  our  young  people,  produced  by  the  superior 
dryness  of  the  climate,  impels  them  to  seek  an  increased  variety  of  excite- 
ment, necessary  to  expend  the  actual  preponderance  of  nerve  power  over 
the  inhabitants  of  most  other  nations  ;  for  the  very  reason  that  despot- 
ism could  not  exist  in  our  country,  for  that  very  reason,  we  require  a 
greater  variety  of  rational  and  elevating  amusements.  We  need  as  na- 
tional and  civic  institutions,  vast  gymnasia,  in  which  every  part  of  the 
physical  system  can  be  developed.  We  want  numerous  professors  of 
hygiene,  or  the  science  of  health  and  life,  with  all  the  necessary  appliances 
for  the  elevation  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  condition  of  our  young 
men.  The  vapid  fireside  and  ball-room,  and  the  ignorant  parent,  do  not 
answer  the  wants  of  the  nervous  system  ;  the  medical  colleges  are  cor- 
rupt ;  the  soul  is  not  satisfied  with  the  antiquated  mysteries  of  the  pul- 
pit ;  both  of  the  great  classes  of  teachers  (that  should  be)  are  in  fault  ; 
so  long  as  the  great  mass  of  our  profession,  spend  their  energies  upon 
the  cultivation  of  ''  practice,"  and  acknowledge  that  it  is  valuable  to 
them  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance,  wealth,  and  submissive- 
ness  of  their  employers  ;  so  long  as  a  large  portion  of  our  clergy  practice 
the  same  miserable  tricks,  and  teach  people  that  the  observance  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  "  the  Church  "  are  the  chief  means  of  elevating 
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their  moral  nature,  whilst  so  many  of  them  both  present  in  their  own 
persons  the  most  pitiable  examples  of  mental  and  corporeal  imbecility,  and 
are  the  very  worst  enemies  the  enlightened  physician  encounters  in  his 
ministrations  at  the  bedside  and  in  the  lecture-room  ;  so  long  as  the 
theatre  and  the  novelist  present  their  love-sick  and  lascivious  pictures  to 
the  youthful  mind,  and  society  aids  with  her  inane  exhibitions  of  the 
best  fruits  of  the  school  and  the  dancing-master,  I  know  not  to  whom  we 
are  to  look  for  reform,  unless  it  be  to  a  few  noble  spirits  in  our  own  pro- 
fession, and  to  a  more  enlightened  clergy,  who  can  only  become  so  by 
abandoning  the  effete  dogmas  of  their  schools,  and  studying  the  page  of 
nature  in  connection  with  the  sublime  teachings  of  the  enlightened  and 
benevolent  Jesus. 

The  climate  of  our  country,  from  its  greater  dryness,  constricts  the 
solids,  and  drives  the  blood  upon  the  inner  organs  in  increased  quantity. 
Consequent  upon  this  is  a  premature  development  of  the  nervous  system^ 
and  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  parental  roof  and  mingle  with  the  great 
world  ;  this  produces  a  morbid  desire  for  stimulants,  and  an  early  failure 
of  digestive  power  ;  this  is  followed  by  a  disgust  for  the  more  innocent 
recreations  and  amusements  of  domestic  life. 

The  conduct  of  our  children  too  often  shows  a  great  dearth  of  the 
affections  ;  the  almost  universal  superficial  character  of  their  education, 
and  the  adulation  of  wealth  so  common  amongst  their  parents,  abstracts 
the  attention  from  the  study  of  the  individual  character  of  the  different 
members  of  the  household  ;  the  father  has  neither  time  nor  education  to 
win  his  child's  affection  or  to  constrain  his  respect  ;  he  is  either  a  reli- 
gious fanatic,  or  his  mind  is  directed  intently  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
in  order  that  he  may  outshine  his  immediate  and  vulgar  neighbor  ;  the 
child  looks  upon  the  parent,  chiefly  as  a  convenient  resort  for  the  means 
of  gratifying  the  more  sensual  desires,  or  aping  the  dress  of  a  rival. 
Cigars,  champagne  and  the  opera  are  the  requirements  of  American  boys, 
and  soon  women,  brandy  and  the  fashionable  gambling-house  ;  mirrors, 
routs  and  the  polka,  and  a  premature  marriage,  may  be  set  down  as 
the  goal  which  guides  the  progress  of  most  of  our  young  women,  from 
the  homes  ■  and  the  hearts  they  could  have  loved,  to  a  life  of  sorrow. 
How  often  the  fashionable  wedding  is  followed  by  a  few  years  of 
wretched  existence,  when  the  flaunting  plumes  of  the  fashionable  hearse 
closes  the  scene,  and  in  a  few  short  mouths  the  memory  of  the  misguided 
child  is  all  that  remains,  and  the  ostentatious  monument  and  its  inscrip- 
tion of  the  virtues  of  the  early  lost,  conveys  to  those  who  knev/"  the  his- 
tory of  the  dead,  the  keenest  satire  upon  the  parents.  - 

We  have  lent  what  force  we  possessed  to  this  absorbing  view  of  the 
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great  causes  of  physical  degeneration,  and  its  most  prominent  functional 
evil,  so  common  in  the  inhabitants  of  our  city,  because  we  believe  it 
true.  ]^o  puling  sentimentalism  will  meet  the  subject  ;  nothing  but 
individual  reform,  commenced  by  retracing  the  errors  of  life,  can  restore 
the  dyspeptic  invalid  ;  nothing  but  a  higher  tone  to  the  education  of  our. 
children,  can  elevate  them  above  that  miserable  and  sickly  thing— fashion- 
able society — and  its  invariable  consequence,  bodily  and  mental  feeble- 
ness ;  demonstrated  always  by  want  of  nerve  power,  attachment  to  sti- 
muli, such  as  wine  and  brandy,  tobacco  and  tea,  and — constipation  and 
dyspepsia,  one  or  both. 

We  have  very  little  to  say  of  the  cure  of  dyspepsia,  nor  do  we  suppose 
that  little  will  avail  much.  People  who  are  slaves  to  their  passions  and 
appetites,  are  not  willing  easily  to  resign  their  bondage. 

One  article  of  food  only  should  be  selected,  either  the  lean  of  beef, 
mutton,  or  the  black  meat  of  game  (wild  is  best),  and  that  should  be 
eaten  only  w^hen  hungry,  either  warm  or  cold,  without  any  fat  or  gravy^ 
vegetable  or  bread,  and  with  no  kind  of  seasoning,  except  a  little  salt  : 
using  no  fluid  of  any  kind,  until  a  full  hour  after  a  meal,  and  then  only  a 
teaspoonful  at  a  time,  of  water.  Neither  wine^  ale,  brandy,  tea,  coffee, 
nor  tobacco  should  ever  be  used,  for  they  are  direct  excitants,  and  inflam- 
matory agents  to  the  very  membrane  whose  functions  are  deranged ;  and 
tobacco  is  an  exhauster  of  the  nerves,  after  stimulating  them.  When- 
ever the  patient  feels  disgusted  at  meat,  he  should  live  on  arrow  root  for 
a  dinner  or  two,  then  resuming  meat  again. 

The  prolonged  respiration  spoken  of  in  the  leading  article  of  our  last 
iSTumber,  will  very  materially  aid  the  cure  in  every  case.  The  patient 
should  carefully  avoid  all  conversation  with  physicians.  The  exercise 
should  be  moderate,  never  to  the  extent  of  fatigue,  and  taken  with  dry 
feet  and  warmly  clad,  from  three  to  four  and  six  times  a  day,  for  idle 
people.  Tax  the  mind  with  nothing  whatever,  if  possible  ;  use  no  gene- 
ral baths,  either  warm  or  cold — we  say  so,  because  from  the  universality 
of  the  popular  ignorance  on  every  point  connected  with  so  comprehensive 
a  subject,  we  believe  it  best  to -omit  it  altogether,  as  this  article  is 
already  too  long.  We  shall  add  what  is  necessary,  when  speaking  in  our 
next  on  Constipation,  which  will  form  the  other  part  of  this  subject, 
assuring  the  reader  that  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  dyspepsia  can  be  cured 
with  no  other  directions  than  what  are  here  given. 
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VaccinaJed  ? 

To  THOSE  who  understand  tlie  actual  moral  condition  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  our  beloved  brethren  in  this  city,  the  plainness  of  speech  we  find 
necessary  in  this  article  will  excite  no  surprise. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  we  felt  impelled,  after  the  receipt  of  many 
personal  solicitations,  to  give  our  public  views  of  the  causes  of  the  unpa- 
ralleled frequency  of  small-pox  in  this  city,  and  what  we  then  believed  to 
be  the  only  rational  solution  of  the  evih  Up  to  that  period  (we  allude 
to  the  publication  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  N'ew  York  Herald, )  we 
believed  what  we  said  to  be  the  chief  reason,  viz,:  ''  All  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city,  take  them  one  with  another,  being  as  well  protected  this  year 
as  they  were  last,"  the  inference  seemed  plain,  that  as  we  always  have 
enough  small-pox  to  keep  it  going  amongst  us,  there  must  therefore  be  an 
atmospheric  predisposition  to  account  for  its  general  prevalence.  We 
are  still  of  that  opinion,  because  we  have  since  met  with  another  case, 
In  addition  to  the  two  mentioned  in  that  letter,  where  we  produced  a 
perfect  vaccine  vesicle,  after  vaccinating  the  arm  of  a  person  badly  pitted 
with  natural  small-pox ! 

But  it  seems  that  our  letter  has  developed  the  existence  of  another 
cause,  and  a  trait  in  the  character  of  our  brethren,  that  does  not  surprise 
us  much  as  it  regards  the  majority  of  them,  although  we  must  confess 
we  have  felt  a  little  astonished  to  know  the  names  of  two  of  them,  whom 
we  supposed  men  of  better  morals.  There  was  in  our  article  such  a 
description  of  the  true  vaccine  vesicle,  with  its  three  very  plain  and 
marked  characteristics,  as  we  hoped  would  enable  any  person  of  common 
sense  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  sore ;  this  was  published  with  the 
best  of  motives,  for  it  would  assuredly  instruct  people  to  detect  our  own 
negligence  in  vaccinating,  as  well  as  that  of  our  brethren.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  genuine  vaccine  vesicle,  naturally  attracted  the  attention  ot 
prudent  and  timid  people,  and  we  innocently  thought  we  were  doing  our 
honest  and  more  modest  brethren  a  great  service,  by  arresting  public 
attention  to  a  matter  they  could  not  urge  individually,  without  being  sus- 
pected of  interested  motives.  For  ourselves,  we  were  soundly  abused  ; 
that  we  expected  of  course,  because  of  the  love  we  bear  our  dear 
brethren  ;  but  the  article  itself  has  brought  out  the  reason,  and 
moreover,  developed  a  new  one  for  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and 
also  for  the  doubts  that  have  been  thrown  upon  the  protective  power 
of  vaccination. 
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The  simple  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  genuine  vaccine  vesicle, 
given  in  the  article  we  sent  to  the  Herald,  was  this  :  viz.,  on  the  seventh 
or  eighth  day  from  the  insertion  of  the  lymph,  or  matter,  as  it  is  absurdly 
called,  there  should  appear  "  a  brown  center,  of  an  oval  shape,  sur- 
rounded by  a  little  circle  of  pearl-colored  dots,  or  vesicles,  containing 
the  lymph,  and  outside  of  this  a  rose-colored  blush,  fading  away  gra- 
dually in  the  skin  of  the  arm/'  This  simple  description,  evidently 
caused  a  great  number  of  people  to  question  the  genuineness  of  recent 
vaccinations. 

During  the  week  after  that  publication,  we  were  requested  to  examine 
four  different  vesicles,  and  to  pronounce  upon  their  genuineness.  We  were 
constrained  to  say,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  pronounce  on  most  of  our 
own  cases,  that  they  were  not  genuine  ;  the  vesicles  presenting  no  other 
appearance  than  an  irregular  brown  spot  of  a  single  color,  with  no  pearly 
circle  of  dots,  and  no  areola  whatever.  Now  we  all  expect  a  majority  of 
the  persons  we  vaccinate  in  adult  life,  not  to  present  this  appearance, 
simply  because  the  original  or  a  later  vaccination,  has  not  run  out;  the 
system  is  saturated,  and  the  person  safe;  the  only  object  in  vaccinat- 
ing is,  to  ascertain  this,  because  we  can  know  it  in  no  other  way. 
But  these  persons  had  all  been  told  that  their  vaccinations  had  taken, 
and  would  have  relied  upon  that  assurance,  had  it  not  been  for,  reading 
our  article.  We  vaccinated  them  all  over  again,  and  although  three  did 
not  take  after  two  trials,  one  did,  and  that  only  at  the  third,  most  perfectly! 
Here,  then,  was  one  unprotected  person,  and  that  only  ascertained  at  the 
third  trial  !  How  could  the  physicians  have  known  the  other  three  to 
be  protected  ?  We  at  least  have  now  two  more  assurances  than  they 
and  we  shall  require  another  trial,  because  we  have  no  more  reason  to 
suppose  the  three  protected  than  our  fourth  patient,  which  we  only  discov- 
ered at  the  third  vaccination. 

Here  then  is  a  reason  for  disapproving  of  honest  public  instruction,  and 
a  powerful  one  for  the  people's  doubting  the  protective  power  of  vac- 
cination. True  knowledge  spoils  the  sport.  It  is  much  easier  to  scratch 
an  arm  a  little,  and  when  it  inflames  to  say,  it  has  taken,  than  to  vacci- 
nate repeatedly,  and  to  take  pains  to  preserve  a  supply  of  fresh  lymph. 

ISTow  comes  another  difficulty  that  will  produce  worse  results  yet.  Wc 
know  that  some  physicians  have  taken  the  lymph,  and  even  scab  ( which 
will  answer  very  well  when  taken  from  the  original  vaccination  in  the 
infant), — we  know  that  they  have  this  year  used  that  from. re-vaccino,tcd 
persons,  because  virus  is  scarce.  Now  here  is  a  great  evil.  The  lymph 
thus  taken,  will  either  j^roduce  no  vesicle  at  all,  or  it  will  produce  its  like^ 
and  such  result  is  not  reliable.     The    ''  cow-pock"  first  discovered,  by 
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Jenner,  originated  from  small-pox,  communicated  to  the  cows'  teats  by  tlie 
fingers  of  filthy  milkmaids  or  men  afflicted  with  variola,  or  small-pox;"^  the 
vesicle  or  sore  thus  resulting,  characterized  as  above  described,  is  the 
VACCINE  VESICLE,  from  vacca,  a  cow;  its  lymph  when  inserted  into  the  hu- 
man being,  produces,  like  the  inoculated  bud  or  graft  of  fruit,  its  like,  and 
nothing  else,  if  it  takes  in  a  proper  manner  ;  if  it  produce  a  sore  of 
any  other  appearance,  such  sore  is  not  genuine;  neither  its  scab  nor  the 
lymph  are  reliable  ;  it  must  he  taken  frorti  the  first  or  infantile  vaccination, 

Yaccine  lymph,  is  the  virus  or  lymph  of  small-pox,  elaborated  or 
changed  by  the  cow's  system;  although  it  differs  entirely  from  the  erup- 
tion of  small-pox,  it  is  unquestionably  capable  of  preventing  that  dis- 
ease for  a  number  of  years.  It  receives  another  element  (what  we  do  not 
know,)  from  the  cow's  system,  that  makes  it  protective,  although  it  can- 
not re-produce  the  small-pox  in  the  person  vaccinated  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
cannot  go  backwards  and  produce  the  appearance  of  the  sore  from  which 
it  originated  in  the  human  being.  The  inference  and  cautions  to  be 
drawn  from  all  this  are  plain.  What  we  call  varioloid,  is  mild  small- 
pox ;  it  is  capable  of  infecting  persons  who  are  liable  with  the  worst 
kind  of  small-pox  ;  they  get,  however,  just  as  bad  a  variety  as  their 
systems  will  take  ;  if  entirely  unprotected  by  the  vaccination's  being  all 
run  out,  very  bad  small-pox  ;  if  partially  protected,  varioloid.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  frequency  of  careless  vaccination,  and  the  dishonesty  and 
indolence  of  men,  we  think  there  are  strong  reasons  to  suppose  a  vast 
majority  of  the  cases  of  small-pox  and  varioloid  that  attack  persons  who 
have  been  vaccinated,  to  be  due  to  those  vices  of  character. 

The  fact  is,  every  intelligent,  rational  being,  should  make  himself 
acquainted  with  a  subject  so  important  ;  learn  to  distinguish  the  vaccine 
vesicle  at  a  glance,  and  insist  upon  being  repeatedly  vaccinated,  as  long 
as  the  result  shows  any  appeara7ice  of  the  brown  center,  the  pearly  circle  of 
dots,  and  the  rose-leaf  areola  ;  or  if  done  three  times  with  good  lymph, 
and  it  do  not  take  at  all,  he  may  rationally  conclude  the  infantile  or  sub- 
sequent vaccination  to  be  still  protective. 

Why  do  not  intelligent  teachers  provide  themselves  with  lymph,  and 
teach  this  knowledge  and  ask  permission  to  vaccinate  their  schools  ? 
It  would  be  worthy  a  noble  calling  like  theirs.  We  give  this  article 
to  protect  our  own  character  from  aspersion,  and  the  public  from  medi- 
cal dishonesty  ;  not  to  procure  business.  We  want  no  person  to  come  to 
us.  There  are  no  better  vaccinators  than  the  gentlemen  at  our  public 
dispensaries,  and  many  of  our  private  physicians,  but  they  must  be  urged 

*  This  has  been  repeatedly  proved  by  inoculating  the  cow  with  the  matter  of  small-pox,  from  the 
persons  who  have  taken  it  in  the  natural  way. 
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to  do  it,  and  paid  well  for  their  trouble.  The  people  have  acted  ia'  this 
matter  like  suspicious  and  besotted  fools.  We  have  had  many  a  pretty 
lip,  but  a  vast  number  of  uglier  ones  curled  at  us,  because  we  have  urged 
re-vaccination,  and  we  will  no  longer  subject  ourselves  to  such  suspicions. 
We  used  to  vaccinate  such  people  gratis,  but  we  found  business  too 
abundant,  and  our  services  not  valued  ;  we  now  charge  well  for  it  ; 
twice  as  much  as  our  brethren,  and  often  thrice,  and  they  can  do  it  as 
well  as  we  can  ;  but  we  beg  the  reader  not  to  forget  the  a^p^earance  of  the 
genuine  reside. 


Foreign  Medical   Vagabonds. — Obstetrical  Murders. 

When  we  contemplate  the  facilities  afforded  by  our  city  officers  for 
the  most  frightful  abuses,  under  the  guise  of  a  medical  title,  to  which  the 
vile  pretenders  have  often  no  other  evidence  than  the  sign  at  their  door, 
the  task  of  compelling  our  coroners  to  ferret  out  their  atrocious  doings 
seems  well  nigh  hopeless.  One  would  think  that  the  venal  practices  of 
our  colleges  were  bad  enough,  but  when  the  law  throws  open  the  lives  of 
the  ignorant  and  friendless  to  the  machinations  of  every  foreign  vaga- 
bond, with  no  earthly  claim  to  a  professional  or  moral  character,  the  duty 
of  attempting  to  arrest  public  attention  to  the  murders  that  are  daily 
committed  in'  our  midst,  with  no  effort  on  the  part  of  our  coroners  to 
detect  them,  becomes  too  sacred  to  neglect  ;  we  must  therefore  occupy 
a  space  that  we  designed  for  an  instructive  article,  with  a  subject  we  feel 
most  painful.  We  allude  to  the  horrible  atrocities  practiced  upon  par- 
turient women. 

A  few  nights  since,  we  received  from  a  lady  an  urgent  request  that  we 
should  immediately  visit  an  unfortunate  woman  at  a  tenant  house  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  who  had  been  all  day  in  labor,  and  had  been 
abandoned  by  three  physicians,  who  declared  they  could  do  nothing  more 
for  her.  The  husband  of  the  poor  \^  oman  was  himself  the  bearer  of  the 
message  ;  and  although  threatened  with  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism, 
we  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  the  poor  man,  though  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  night  of  anxiety  and  watching  was  not  particularly  inviting. 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  (at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,)  we  found  the 
lady,  an  aged  and  benevolent  patient,  at  the  bedside,  and  a  remarkably 
fine-looking  and  perfectly  formed  young  woman,  lying  before  us  in  fright- 
furconvulsions  !  These  "  fits,"  as  the  poor  creatures  called  them,  I  was 
told,  had  been  "on  her"  since  three  o'clock;  during  the  last  few  houi'S 
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they  had  become  much  more  violent,  and  she  had  ceased  to  speak  con- 
nectedly, or  recognise  those  around  her.  The  pupils  were  undilateable  ; 
she  had  been  copiously  bled,  which  was  not  only  right  but  probably  pre- 
pared the  way  for  immediate  relief  hours  before,  had  the  case  been  in 
proper  hands. 

On  the  necessary  investigation,  it  was  evident  that  nothing  whatever 
had  hindered  the  delivery,  in  all  probability  for  some  hours  !  The  pre- 
sentation being  the  first  of  Baudeloque,  and  the  child  very  small.  Send- 
ing immediately  for  some  Chloroform,  I  at  once  put  the  patient  under  its 
cautious  influence,  although  averse  to  its  use  in  all  cerebral,  congestions  ; 
still  as  there  was  not  a  moment  for  delay,  and  death  was  nearly  certain 
at  any  rate,  I  felt  that  the  shadow  of  a  chance  that  remained  to  her, 
should  be  seized  at  once. 

Sending  the  husband  for  my  instruments  (which  are  always  preferable, 
as  I  conceive  to  turning,  because  they  do  not  twice  produce  full  disten- 
sion of  the  OS  tincse,  but  only  once,  and  that  with  no  chance  of  delay 
from  the  engagement  of  the  head, )  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the 
convulsions  controlled,  for  half  an  hour.  At  that  period,  however,  it 
became  evident  another  was  approaching,  having  been  slightly  threatened 
at  each  pain  ;  it  was  so  extremely  violent,  that  I  feared  she  would  die 
undelivered  before  my  eyes;  and  as  that  would  be  injurious  to  myself  and 
destroy  all  opportunity  of  exposing  this  dreadful  case,  I  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  she  was 
delivered  at  the  very  next  pain,  before  my  instruments  arrived.  Dr. 
Harris,  of  Fourth  avenue,  who  kindly  answered  my  summons,  at  that 
moment  arrived,  and  we  of  course  could  give  no  other  than  a  fatal  prog- 
nosis ;  cold  to  the  head  and  revulsives  were  used,  but  all  proved  un- 
availing, and  the  patient  never  revived,  but  died  at  three  o'clock  next 
morning.  I  had  sent  a  messenger  for  the  oldest  and  last  physician,  an 
Irishman,  living  near  the  Dry  Dock,  and  he  refused  to  come,  being  doubt- 
less afraid  to  be  recognized  by  one  who  w^as  able  and  willing  to  expose 
his  barbarous  ignorance. 

In  the  certificate,  I  mentioned  the  facts  of  her  case,  and  her  desertion 
by  three  physicians,  (?)  in  order  to  draw  the  city  Inspector's  attention  to 
this  awful  evil.  I  would  have  demanded  an  investigation  by  the  Coroner, 
but  former  experience  has  amply  taught  me  it  would  be  of  no  use.  As 
long  ago  as  1849,  I  applied,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Archibald  Maclay, 
to  the  coroner,  and  two  days  afterwards  to  the  Mayor,  to  ferret  out 
what  we  were  both  quite  sure  was  a  case  not  a  whit  better  than  murder, 
in  which  a  beautiful  young  girl  was  killed  by  a  wretch,  whom  we  were 
told  by  her  father   (a  poor  deluded  Millerite,)  was  sent  by  Christ  to 
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attend  her  !  Slie  was,  in  all  probability,  the  victim  of  abortion,  and  was 
purposely  buried  at  a  great  distance  in  the  country,  so  as  to  avoid  exhu- 
mation. This  is  the  way  a  New  York  mayor  and  coroner  perform  their 
duty  to  their  constituents. 

Here,  however,  is  an  officer  who  manifests  a  desire  to  do  his  duty  ;  had 
we  learned  to  have  any  faith  in  a  New  York  officer,  vre  Vv^ould  have 
applied  to  Coroner  Hilton  ;  we  earnestly  hope  he  will  not  falter.  He 
will  have  enemies  enough,  God  knows,  but  he  must  take  his  chance  with 
other  honest  and  fearless  men.  Some  one  must  begin  to  do  their  duty, 
or  New  York  will  sink.  We  extract  from  one  of  the  morning 
papers  : — ■ 

''  Charge  of  Malpractice. — Coroner  Hilton,  yesterday  held  an  inquest 
at  No.  553  Fourth-street,  upon  the  body  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Redman,  a  native 
of  Germany,  38  years  of  age,  who  died  in  childbirth.  It  appeared  in 
evidence  that  the  deceased  was  attended  by  a  midwife,  but  she  being 
unable  to  perform  the  duty  required  of  her,  a  physician  was  called,  who, 
finding  it  a  very  difficult  casi3,  called  together  several  other  physicians  for 
consultation,  who  decided,  that  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient,  a 
surgical  operation  must  be  performed.  The  husband  of  deceased,  on 
being  advised  with,  relative  to  the  matter,  gave  his  consent,  and  an  hour 
was  appointed  when  the  surgical  operation  should  be  performed.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  midwife  persuaded  the  husband  that  the  course 
the  physicians  intended  to  pursue  was  unnecessary,  and  with  his  consent 
she  undertook  to  manage  the  case,  but  failed,  as  her  patient  died.  The 
Coroner's  Jury  rendered  the  following  verdict  : — 'That  the  deceased 
'  came  to  her  death  by  exhaustion,  the  result  of  tedious  and  difficult 
'  labor.  Further,  we  believe  that  death  was  indirectly  the  result  of  cri- 
'  minal  interference  on  the  part  of  the  midv*ife,  whose  name  is  believed  to 
'  be  Klitner,  living  in  Second-street,  between  Avenues  B.  and  C  On 
the  rendition  of  the  verdict,  the  Coroner  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
cause  the  arrest  of  the  midwife." 

Pray,  reader,  observe  the  Editor's  heading,  "  Malpractice  !"-  and  by 
whom?  A  German  hag! — ''evil  practice!"  And  upon  whom? — a 
helpless  woman  in  the  perils  of  childbirth  ! — a  fellow-creature  that  should 
be  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  of  "happy  America,  as  with  a 
giant's  grasp  and  the  eyes  of  Ar^'us  !  Read  the  story  of  our  correspond- 
ent, and  see  the  notions  of  our  Western  philanthropist,  on  medical  duty, 
and  blush  for  your  supineness,  ye  men  of  our  colleges.  Why,  the  chamber 
of  a  lying-in  woman  is  as  sacred  as  the  code  of  the  Redeemer  I  "  Show 
mercy,  that  mercy  may  be  shown  unto  you."  The  whisper  of  an  angel 
is  not  too  gentle  for  her  ear  ;  the  benevolence  of  Christ  none  too  much 
fOT  the  sacrifices  we  are  called  on  to  make.  Would  we  could  stop  here! 
but  listen  to  this  : 

A  case  of   labor  in  which  the  Cesarean  section    [cutting  open  the 
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abdomen  and  womb]  has  lately  been  performed  in  this  city  by  a  regular 
physician,  in  which  the  labor  is  said  to  have  made  some  progress,  as 
''  delivery  was  attempted  by  the  forceps,  and  afterwards  by  the  cephalo- 
tome,  without  success,"  before  the  section  was  resorted  to  !  !  !  The 
case  terminated  fatally,  of  course,  to  the  child,  and  the  mother. 

Will  it  be  believed,  in  Europe,  that  such  a  murder  could  be  practiced 
in  New  York  ?  We  have  heard  of  no  investigation,  but  why  should 
there  be  any  ?  When  infants  who  are  actually  in  death's  embrace  from 
railroad  injuries,  have  their  hip  joints  amputated  by  regular  hospital  sur- 
geons, who  unblushingly  publish  the  enormity,  why  should  we  take  cogni- 
zance of  wretches  who  destroy  the  lives  of  their  miserable  pauper  breth- 
ren and  obscure  foreigners  ?  "  Toil  on,  beggar  poor,  ye  have  no  hearts;" 
rags  and  poverty  are  your  birthrights  I 


THE    LATE    THOMAS  G.   MOWER,  iM.D. 

On  the  tth  of  December,  Thomas  G.  Mower,  senior  surgeon  of 
the  United  States  Army,  died  in  this  city,  after  a  protracted  illness,  sur- 
rounded by  a  devoted  family,  and  those  attached  friends  that  a  marked 
and  distinctive  character  had  drawn  near  him,  during  those  latter  years  of 
his  life  that  were  passed  in  this  city. 

It  has  not  often  been  with  our  peculiar  views  of  the  requirements  of  a 
medical  man,  that  we  have  felt  impelled  to  give  our  special  notice  of 
those  members  of  our  profession  who  have  preceded  us,  in  paying  back 
their  great  contingent  to  the  bosom  of  our  common  mother.  We  trust, 
however,  that  the  few  years  during  which  we  have  claimed  the  right  of 
expressing  a  public  opinion  of  our  brethren,  have  sufficed  to  show  that 
we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  science  and  virtue,  whether  still 
on  the  stage  of  action,  or  cheering  us  onward  to  the  final  goal,  by  the 
memory  only  of  a  well-spent  life.  The  recent  aud  delightful  memories 
that  hallow  the  name  of  a  dear  and  cherished  friend,  forbid  that  we 
should  leave  no  testimony  on  these  pages,  to  that  friendship  we  enjoyed 
during  the  greater  part  of  our  professional  life.  We  shall  therefore 
indulge  the  fond  privilege  of  tracing  the  most  prominent  points  in  his 
career,  and  leave  them  for  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  imitating  his 
lofty  example. 

Thomas  Gardner  Mower  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  February 
18th,  1^90  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1810  ;  studied  medicine 
with  Thomas  Babbit,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Brookfield,  Mass.,  and  for- 
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merly  a  surgeon  in  the  TJ.  S.  Navy.  Having  been  examined  and  licensed 
to  practice  medicine,  lie  was  appointed  surgeon's  mate  in  the  9th  regiment 
TJ.  S.  Infantry,  December  2d,  1812,  and  immediately  joined  his  regiment 
in  winter  quarters,  at  Burlington,  Vermont.  In  the  spring  following,  he 
accompanied  the  regiment  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  afterward  to  Nia- 
gara ;  during  the  year  1813  he  participated  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
George,  and  in  the  actions  of  Christler's  Fields.  In  the  spring  of  1814, 
he  accompanied  the  9th  from  its  winter  quarters  at  French  Mills,  now 
Fort  Covington,  to  the  Niagara  frontier.  This  regiment,  formerly  a  part 
of  Scott's  brigade,  was  the  first  to  land  on  the  Canadian  shore,  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  On  the  night  of  the  3d  of  July,  1814,  he  was  iu 
the  leading  boat,  conveying  the  regimental  field  and  staff,  also  General 
Scott  and  staff.*  In  this  year,  June  30th,  he  was  promoted  to  the  sur- 
gency  of  his  regiment,  and  continued  on  the  New  York  frontier  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  February,  1815.  He  participated  in  the  active  cam- 
paign of  1814,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  having  been  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Chippeway,  Lundy's  Lane,  and  in  the  assault  by  the  British  on 
Fort  Erie.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  regimental  sur- 
geons out  of  about  forty,  that  were  selected  for  the  peace  establishment. 
After  nine  or  ten  years'  service  on  the  frontier,  the  last  two  on  the  upper 
Missouri,  he  was  placed  on  special  duty  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and 
charged  with  the  various  duties  pertaining  to  the  station.  Here,  with 
occasional  absences  on  duty,  he  was  continued  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
December  1th,  1853.  In  1823-4,  he  traveled  under  orders  upwards 
of  12,000  miles,  as  a  member  of  a  medical  board  of  examination  and 
inspection,  which  visited  most  of  our  military  boards  south-west  and 
north-west  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  every  medical  board 
(except  one)  that  was  convened  from  the  first  organization,  in  1832,  to 
the  present  time,  and  with  the  above  exception,  and  one  other,  was  the 
presiding  member.  In  the  year  1818,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  a,t  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  and 
in  1844,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 


*  In  conversation  with  a  mutual  and  intimate  friend,  during  the  past  summer,  Dr.  Mower  spoke 
in  terms  of  admiration  of  the  bravery  of  General  Scott ;  he  related  an  anecdote  that  beautifully- 
illustrated  his  characteristic  modesty  :  he  said,  that  the  boats  landed  under  such  a  shower  of 
balls,  that  General  Scott  availing  himself  of  his  commanding  height,  leapt  into  the  water  to  test 
its  depth,  with  the  view  of  decreasing  the  danger  of  the  men  by  wading  ;  finding  it  over  his  ov/n 
height,  he  returned  to  the  boat.  We  had  never  heard  the  circumstance  from  Dr.  Mower,  although 
there  had  been  many  opportunities  for  its  narration.  One  of  the  party  remarking,  "  There  must  have 
been  great  danger  to  all  of  you,  in  such  close  quarters,*'  Dr.  Mower  quickly  turned  the  conversa- 
tion; indeed,  he  would  never  allow  any  meritorious  action  of  his  own.  to  receive  the  least  notice  iu 
his  presence.    1  received  this  anecdote  from  my  cousin,  Wm.  Stewart  Guinness,  of  this  city. 
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of  Philadelphia,  an  institution  over  which  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  in 
turn,  presided. 

Dr.  Mower  attained  his  undisputed  position  as  a  member  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  army,  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him  in  social  life,  by 
the  constant  exercise  of  every  quality  that  should  characterize  a  man  of 
the  loftiest  honor,  the  profoundest  science,  and  the  most  unremitting 
exercise  of  unvarying  courtesy,  and  every  domestic  and  Christian  virtue. 
In  all  these  qualities  and  relations,  during  an  intimacy  of  many  years,  we 
never  knew  so  uniform  an  example  of  every  trait  that  could  adorn  the 
accomplished  physician,  A  degree  of  modesty  that  could  not  have  been 
surpassed,  vailed,  as  the  older  members  of  the  profession  are  all  aware, 
attainments  as  a  medical  philosopher  and  statistician,  that  made  his 
opinion  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  army;  whilst  his  acquaintance 
with  all  the  useful  minuties  of  his  profession,  rendered  his  services  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Examiners  (a  station  conceded  to  him  by  his 
brother  officers,  from  universal  conviction  of  his  character  and  attain- 
ments,) of  the  greatest  value  to  his  country. 

The  high  requirements  from  the  graduate,  who  expected  to  pass  the 
ordeal  of  an  examination  by  Dr.  Mower  and  his  associates,  were  well 
known  to  the  students  ;  and  we  can  bear  witness  to  the  kindness  with 
which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  encouraged  the  deserving  yet  timid 
candidate  he  believed  would  do  honor  to  the  corps,  and  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  would  often  advise  a  further  attention  to  studies,  he 
deemed  of  too  sacred  an  importance  to  be  trifled  with,  before  the  candi- 
date should  incur  the  mortification  of  a  rejection,  which  was  sure  to  fol- 
low deficient  attainments.  We  have  often  heard  members  of  the  cor^^s 
of  army  surgeons  express  the  opinion,  that  it  was  chiefly  to  the  high 
standard  of  attainment  in  the  candidate,  demanded  by  Dr.  Mower,  for  so 
many  years,  that  the  practical  and  scientific  character  of  their  associates 
was  due. 

Dr.  Mower  was  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  but  he  possessed, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  power  of  governing  his  passions,  and  was 
extremely  methodical  in  all  his  business  and  social  relations  ;  without 
those  qualities,  his  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  his  devoted 
attachment  to  his  children,  would  long  since  have  deprived  the  army  and 
his  country  of  his  invaluable  services.  But  his  parental  nature  finally 
conquered  him.  More  than  ten  years  since,  when  a  near  neighbor,  we 
had  occasion  to  observe  the  strength  of  his  affections,  by  the  shock  sus- 
tained at  the  loss  of  a  son,  though  a  mere  infant.  Such  were  the  conse- 
quences of  his  subdued  anguish,  that  his  pulse  sank  to  45  or  50,  for  days 
together,    with   not   the   slightest   indication  of    any  other   functional 
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derangement.  On  that  occasion,  when  his  courtesy  prompted  -him  to 
accept  our  proffered  professional  services,  v/e  were  glad  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  professional  counsel  of  our  mutual  friend.  Dr.  F.  U.  Johnston  ; 
and  it  was  only  by  our  united  entreaties  and  the  liberal  use  of  the 
strongest  stimuli,  (feeling  that  we  had  no  actual  disease  to  combat,) 
that  we  were  enabled  to  persuade  him  to  consent  to  ride  out. 

His  late  illness  was  unquestionably  caused  by  a  threatened  affliction 
of  a  similar  character  ;  but  although  the  event  was  not  fatal,  (the  che- 
rished object  of  his  love  having  shared  in  health  his  last  fond  adieu,  in 
company  with  her  brother  and  sister,  and  a  mother — most  faithful — most 
affectionate, )  yet  that  the  Doctor's  health  began  to  fail  from  the  time  of 
his  child's  recovery  was  beyond  a  doubt.  We  have  known  such  natures 
often  ;  and  our  brethren  will  recognise  the  frequency  of  such  events,  par- 
ticularly in  delicate  constitutions.  IS^ature,  it  would  seem,  summoned  all 
her  powers  to  throw  around  the  cherished  object  the  protecting  arms 
of  love  ;  and  the  feeble  body,  whose  moral  nature  had  amply  sustained 
it  in  the  lesser  trials  of  life,  in  the  tented  field,  and  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  succumbed,  after  a  conflict  with  the  affections. 

Thank  God,  it  was  thus  our  friend  was  permitted  to  breathe  forth  his 
last  sigh.  There  is  something  at 'which  the  soul  revolts,  that  so  affec- 
tionate a  nature  should  depart  on  the  battle-'field.  In  addition  to  the 
ministrations  of  his  devoted  family.  Dr.  Mower  was  attended  by 
Doctors  Simpson  and  Murray,  gentlemen  attached  to  the  service  ; 
he  also  received  the  kind  council  of  that  excellent  man  and  distin- 
guished physiologist,  Marshall  Hall,  who  visited  him  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death  ;  he  prescrib-ed,  but  to  no  purpose.  Dr.  Mower  was  too 
sound  a  physician  not  to  understand  his  condition.  Addressing  me 
but  a  few  days  before  his  death  :  ''  You  see.  Doctor,  it  has  come  to 
this  ;  I  foresaw  it  last  summer  ;  they  cannot  aid  me  ;  the  clock  has 
run  down" — a  favorite  expression  of  his.  I  replied,  ''I  was  aware, 
Doctor,  you  rightly  understood  your  constitution  ;  I  expected  you 
to  meet  calmly  the  end."  Dr.  Mower,  though  partially  paralyzed, 
retained  his  intellect,  in  all  ita  natural  and  extraordinary  clearness,  to 
the  last.  There  was  no  post-mortem  examination  ;  had  there  been,  in 
our  opinion,  no  disease  of  a  cognizable  nature  would  have  been  discov- 
ered. His  disease  was  probably  a  softening  of  some  of  the  nerve 
centres.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher. 
Day  by  day,  as  the  silver  cord  was  sliortened  and  attenuated,  his  affec- 
tions shone  forth  in  frequent  words  of  cheering  counsel  to  his  wife  and 
children  ;  and  he  finally  slept  away.  Even  tlie  watchful  eyes  of  fond 
affection  did  not  recognize  the  moment  of  his  departure.     What  a  bless- 
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irig  !  "Sleep  and  his  brother  Death"  united  to  entice  him  from  the 
arms  of  love,  and  a  world  he  could  no  longer  benefit  by  the  example  of 
a  spotless  life. 

"  Wc  win  remember  thee  as  one 
Long  loveil — and  for  a  season  gone." 
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Observations  on  ilie  Msdicil  Plalform.  By  Professor  J.  Adams  Allen,  M.D.,  of 
the  Michigan  University.     Published  by  the  Class. 

A  most  comprehensive,  earnest,  brilliant,  and  sarcastic  little  bit  of  philosophi- 
cal medical  chowder  •  v/e  recommend  it  to  our  Acadom.ic  friends  in  a  special 
manner  :  we  purpose  to  extract  largely  for  their  benefit  hereafter ;  for  the  pre- 
sent take  this  :  we  hope  it  will  help  you  beloved  : — "Men  of  the  present  time, 
accustomed  to  inquiry,  wandering  into  the  regions  of  medicine,  cannot  fail  to  be 
fitruck  with  surprise  to  see  how  antiquated  are  the  weapons  which  its  professed 
oupporters  use  in  its  defense.  Living  truths  breathe  the  chill  atmosphere  of  the 
vault.  Groping  curiously  about,  investigators  may  discover  traces  of  life 
amongst  the  multitudinous  fossil  formuulae.  The  waves  of  antiquity  have  piled 
the  shores  with  curious  images,  where  life  has  left  its  impress,  and  instead  of 
pointing  to  vital  truths  and  immortal  life-forces,  with  Lycurgus  saying  '  These 
be  thy  walls,  0  Sparta,'  we  creep  behind  the  relics  of  old  time,  and  say  '  These 
be  our  walls  !  "  Strange  infatuation !  to  cling  to  the  mouldering  shams  of  effete 
ages,  while  the  present  concentrates  in  one  intensest  focus,  the  light  and  heat  of 
all  time.  But  the  day  for  sham.s  has  past.  Time  has  been,  when  the  Persian 
enemy  could  rout  the  Egyptians  by  putting  an  array  of  cats  and  ichneumons  in 
the  van  of  their  army,  which  as  their  ancient  tutelar  deities  the  poor  Egyptians 
dare  not  attack.  But  the  superstition  has  been  laid  aside  with  the  things  that 
were,  and  hereafter  let  the  enemy  beware  of  cats  and  ichneumons." 

"We  are  well  aware  that  there  is  a  philosophy  current,  ex23ressing  itself  in  va- 
rious forms,  which  claims  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are  incompetent  to  take  care 
of  themselves  ;  and  this  not  only  politically,  but  physically  and  morally.  This 
feeling  finds  exit  in  protective  laws — in  statutory  regulations  in  matters  with 
which  rulers  have  no  more  real  business,  than  with  the  winds  of  heaven :  in  ca- 
nonical decrees  where  inspiration  is  silent ;  in  pitiful  beseechings  of  legislative 
powers  to  guard  the  dear  people  from  the  wolves  outside  the  profession,  vf'hilst 
silence  only  contempt.uously  aaswers  the  pertinent  inquiry,  '  Who  shall  guard 
the  Shepherds  V  "  W^'^^all  again  recur  to  this  beautiful  and  learned  oration  ; 
it  beams  with  eloquence  and  sarcasm,  but  is  withal  profoundly  logical. 

Report  oftlie  Standing  Committee  on  Surgery.  By  Joshua  B.  Flint,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine.  Printed  by  the  author,  "  as 
the  only  reply  he  desired  to  make  to  the  accusation  of  uttering  improprie- 
ties in  discharge  of  a  public  duty" — although  the  Society,  after  permitting 
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the  author  to  withdraw  it,  in  consequence  of  remarks  that  they  conceived 
personal  to  some  of  their  number,  solicited  the  privilege  of  publishing  it 
entire,  which  the  author  very  properly  refused. 
This  is  one  of  those  noble  productions  overflowing  with  learning,  science  and 
originality,  worthy  of  the  school  that  was  enlightened  by  a  Dudley.     Dr.  Flint  j^ 
has  done  more  to  ennoble  himself  and  our  glorious  conservative  science,  than  o,ll 
the  operators  that  ever  held  ■  a  scalpel  or  an  amputating  knife.     We  give  an 
extract   to  show  the  animus  of  the  production. 

"  To  the  vulgar  mind,  the  surgeon  is  little  m.ore  than  an  expert  and  educated 
knifesman — eminent  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  severity  of  his  opera- 
tions, and  to  be  complimented  in  the  same  terms  as  a  dragoon  or  a  desperado. 
Even  among  well-informed  persons  the  highest  expression  of  surgical  excellence 
is  too  often  looked  for  in  an  expert  use  of  the  knife  or  cautery." 

There  is  a  scathing  and  well-merited  rebuke  to  one  of  our  academicians  who 
cuts  open  windpipes ;  we  think  he  might  find  suitable  employment  at  the  Pork 
butchery  of  Cincinnati.      We  shall  recur  again  to  this  exalted  production. 

We  have  also  received  Professsr  Eve's  (of  the  University  of  Nashville)  beau- 
tiful and  learned  Address,  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  statistics,  and  a  most  elo- 
quent and  conclusive  defence  of  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Dr.  Bowling,  on  Hydropathy.  Also  Professor  Bulliit's  ele- 
vating Discourse  before  the  students  of  the  Kentucky  School  of  jMedicine.  We 
have  marked  extracts  from  both  for  future  use. 

It  is  time  we  express  our  warmest  congratulations  to  Dr.  George  Otis,  for 
the  pleasure  and  instruction  we  have  derived  from  his  beautifally-printed  and 
very  able  monthly.  The  Virginii  Medical  and  ISurgical  Journal,  published  at 
Richmond,  Va.  We  should  delight  in  making  extracts  if  we  had  room.  This 
journal  is  of  a  very  high  order:  we  shall  refer  to  it  often  we  trust.  The  Penin- 
sular Journal  of  Med'cine.  published  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  edited  by  G. 
E.  Andrews,  M  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  makes  a  very  handsome  and  cre- 
ditable appearance.  Indeed,  our  Southern  and  Western  literature  is  rapidly 
rising.  We  have  all  the  other  journals,  and  shall  hereafter  devote  a  special 
compartment  to  their  notice. 

Our  City  Journals,  as  usual,  contain  a  few  grains  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of 
chaff. 

Dr.  Reese's  Gazette  is,  however,  very  spirited,  and  lashes  quackery  with  com- 
mendable energy.  If  David  would  only  take  his  bivalves  raw,  he  would  come 
up  to  the  true  mark. 

The  New  York  Journal  cf  Medicine  contains  an  admirable  popular  article  on 
Diseases  of  the  Heart;  that  bug-aboo  subject  of  some  of  its  illustrious  collabo- 
rators. If  that  paper  docs  not  expose  some  of  their  tricks  of  the  stethoscope, 
we  are  much  mistaken.  We  begin  to  have  some  hopo  of  the  Journal,  now  \\q 
have  compelled  its  editors  to  introduce  popular  papers. 

The  New  American  Monthly  makes  a  creditablQ  appearance,  but  is  not  very 
original.  We  notice  in  it  our  remarkable  case  of  the  "  INlate's  operation  on  the 
Subclavian."  By  the  way,  we  are  vastly  obhged  to  our  elegant  surgical  friend 
for  introducing  it,  "just  to  show  his  independence."     We  have  given  him  a 
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Bmall  touch  of  ours,  on  Medical  Ethics,  having  a  slight  bearing  on  another  case 
in  his  pages.  But  why,  my  intellectual  friend,  publish  an  article  you  told  its 
author  "  would  make  him  appear  like  a  fool."'  Now,  there's  a  pair  of  us — hey ! 
A  good  many  of  our  confreres  are  in  the  same  category,  in  regard  to  that  opinion 
of  yours,  for  we  believe  no  surgical  case  has  ever  attained  such  publicity. 
There  is  a  most  wicked  description  of  the  intellectually  exciting  power  of  opium, 
written  by  an  hospital  patient,  in  the  blue  covered  Journal,  that  would  do  more 
harm  than  anything  De  Quincy  ever  wrote,  if  it  were  so  published  as  to  give  it 
any  circulation.  How  much  opium  would  it  take  to  excite  the  editor  to  write 
an  original  article  "?     What  a  lumbricus  teres  is  that  man ! 

Dr.  Griscom^  we  perceive,  in  a  late  address  on  Hospital  Hygiene,  completely 
ignores  the  extensive  application  of  Dr.  Reese's  philosophical  use  of  canvass 
tents,  so  as  to  secure  thorough  ventilation  in  the  treatment  of  typhus,  at  Belle- 
vue,  in  1847,  whereby  a  vast  number  of  lives  were  saved.  Dr.  Reese  has 
nothing  to  complain  of.  Any  man  that  would  allow  another  to  pull  his  nose, 
will  do  anything,  however  contemptible. 


,  SEYMOUR'S  UTERO-GALVANIC  SUPPORTERS. 

We  have  again  been  reminded,  by  actual  experience,  of  the  efficacy  of  these 
compact  and  philosophical  machines  for  imparting  permanent  contractile  power 
to  the  pelvic- organs.  Believing  as  we  do,  that  electricity  will  control  a  great 
number  of  functional  derangements,  or  loss  of  tone  in  the  tissues,  we  have  nothing 
to  gay  against  any  gentleman,  who  favors  us  with  an  excellent  device  for  that 
purpose,  and  devotes  his  time  exclusively  to  its  sale.  Dr.  Cleveland,  who  has 
devoted  so  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  has  written  a 
beautiful  and  comprehensive  Monograph,  to  be  had  at  2^;  Maiden  Lane,  of  Marsh 
&  Co.,  where  the  instrument  is  sold,  is  entirely  above  any  act  unbecoming  a 
man  of  sience  and  a  gentleman. 
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We  have  the  gratification  of  stating  to  the  public  and  our  readers,  that  this 
elegant  and  unapproachable  instrument  has  received  the  sole  premium  of  the 
great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  ;  thus  giving  it  the  imprimatur 
we  anticipated  at  the  hands  of  the  Surgical  Committee  selected  by  the  mana- 
gers. We  congratulate  those  gentlemen  :  "Professors  Parker,  Carnochan,  and 
Dr.  Ludlow,"  for  the  result  of  their  scientific  examination  into  its  great  merits ; 
for  we  are  now  satisfied  that  the  opinion  we  gave  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal 
will  receive  the  support  that  its  sincerity  merits.  We  mean  this  Journal  to  be 
the  champion  of  science  and  humanity,'  and  never  feel  happier  than  when  we 
can  co-operate  with  a  personal  enemy  for  sustaining  the  truth,  and  the  interest 
of  the  afflicted. 
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From  the  TrVoune  of  April  1?,  1851. 


"  A  Fleasi.vg  Incident.— True  genius  always  generously  appreciates  merit  in  others,  and  is  in 
nothing  more  tolerant  and  catholic  than  in  matters  of  religious  opinion.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
distinguished  Tupper,  who  is  now  visiting  our  country  in  order  to  knit  stronger  and  closer  the 
bonds  of  social  sympathy  which  unite  us  to  the  parent  isle  of  Albion. 

"Mr.  Tupper  is  well  known  to  be  a  High  Churchman,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  religious  doc 
trines  of  the  English  Church.  He  was  lately  introduced  to  an  eminent  American  divine  of  a  quite 
different  order  of  views,  whom  for  the  present  we  will  name  as  the  Rey.  Dr.  Blowson.  Although 
aware  that  Dr.  Blowson  did  not  hold  some  of  the  cardinal  points  of  his  own  faith,  such  is  the  native 
liberality  and  genial  sympathy  of  Tupper,  that  when  tliat  divine  was  presented  to  him  he  held  out 
both  hands,  and  exclaiming  in  the  most  sincere  tone  of  voice,  "  Do  I  have  the  honor  of  beholding  the 
pure  and  heavenly-mtnded  Blowson  V'  advanced  to  meet  him  with  the  same  impressment  as  if  they 
had  been  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  Those  who  beheld  the  scene  speak  of  it  as  touching  and 
elevating  in  the  extreme." 


No  doubt  M'e  should  approach  this  time 
Our  theme  in  most  exalted  rhyrne  ; 
For  rare  indeed — and  well  we  know  it, 
On  this  side  Jordan  hath  tlie  poet 
Been  called  such  actions  to  rehearse, 
And  wed  them  to  immoi-tal  verse. 
Naught  half  so  grand,  save  Rome  in  ruins, 
Or  rent  in  Marcy's  pantaloons, 
(The  last  of  which  sublime  events 
Once  cost  the  State  just  fifty  cents) 
Or  Willis  under  bridges  squatting, 
The  while  his  thoughts  on  paper  jotting  ; 
Or  General  Sanford  at  the  head 
Of  his  redoubtable  brigade. 
Defying  death  and  danger  too. 
And  charging  valiantly  right  through 
The  densest  mob  that  e"er  collected, 
Thougli  they— as  miglit  have  been  expected, 
Armed  to  the  teeth  with  brickbats  were, 
Which  might  have  made  the  very  hair 
.  Rise  up  on  great  Napoleon's  head, 
Like  porcupine  quills,  as  Hamlet  said. 
For  said  the  General  to  the  jury.* 
Such  was  their  soul-appalling  fury. 
That  all  the  slashes,  cuts  and  scars 
That  I  've  received  in  thirty  years 
In  many  a  hard  and  bloody  fight 
Were  nothing  to  that  av/ful  night; 
So  fiercely  did  that  mob  assail 
That  e'en  the  stoutest  hearts  did  quail, 
And  veterans  of  thirty  years 
W^itlaout  disgrace  were  seized  with  fears, 
For  sure  as  discipline  controls. 
It  was  a  time  to  try  men's  souls. 
Events  like  these,  great  and  sublime,' 
Whose  footprints  on  the  course  of  time 
Hencefortli  will  be  eternal  tliere. 
Can  only  with  our  theme  compare. 
A  theme  so  grand — we  well  might  ask 
A  Milton's  muse  to  do  our  task  ; 
Or  liad  we  now  the  bit  or  crupper 
Of  the  Pegasus  of  Poet  Tupper, 
To  manage  our  poetic  steed, 
We  miglit  fearlesslessly  proceed, 
Though  even  then  we  should  be  quaking 
At  our  adventurous  undertaking  ; 
For  is  it  not  enougli  to  make 
A  man  to  shiver  and  to  shako, 
When  he  attempts  to  paraphrase 
In  rhyme,  the  great  and  brilliant  blaze 
Which  must  like  two  volcanoes  meet 


When  two  great  men  each  other  greet, 
Especially  if  ."^o  't  should  be 
That  their  religion  do  n't  agree. 
And  they  forbear  (oh  the  renown  I) 
To  close  and  knock  each  other  dowu. 
Pcare  as  this  (ah  me,  the  pdty  1) 
It  happened  lately  in  this  city, 
As  the  above  delightful  prose 
To  all  the  world  most  clearly  shows. 
And  as  these  rhymaes  shall  also  tell, 
Although  perchance  not  half  so  well. 
Oh  sacred  Nine  I  vouchsafe  to  me 
For  once  the  pen  of  Sigourney  ; 
Or  if  that  must  be  kept.'od  darn  'em. 

For  Jenny  Lind  and  humbug  B , 

Then  send  directly  unto  me, 

One  that  has  wrote  Philosophy 

Proverbial  for  some  time  back. 

And  we  with  that  will  nothing  lack. 

For  sure  with  that  great  book  of  knowledge 

There  is  no  use  for  school  or  college  ; 

And  Solomon's  proverb";  can't  begin 

With  the  wisdom  that 's  contained  therein  ; 

And  Sancho  Panza's  witty  speeches 

All  fall  before  what  Tupper  teaches, 

And  even  his  ass's  wondrous  brayings 

In  pathos  yield  to  Tupper's  sayings. 

But  whyfore  should  we  thus  digress? 

Our  object  is  just  to  express 

Our  admiration  of  the  scene 

Which  recently  took  place  between 

Two  parsons  here  of  difl'erent  creed 

In  their  religious  views  ;  indeed, 

So  different  it  hat  you  'd  suppose 

They  'd  caught  each  other  by  the  nose. 

And  mulcted  it  out  with  holy  fire, 

Like  Yankee  Sullivan  and  Hyer  ; 

Or  like  two  Chinese  priests  together. 

Will  hammer  truth  into  each  other  ;■(• 

Or  like  what  happened  in  this  nation 

Last  year  :  a  German  congregation 

In  Hoosier  Land  had  met  for  praise  ; 

But  who  can  fathom  Old  Nick's  ways, 

Or  tell  where  next  he  will  assail 

With  cloven  foot  and  forked  tail  ; 

For  he.  so  it  at  least  appears, 

Managed  to  get  them  by  the  ears  ; 

Even  lovely  woman  did  most  freely 

'T  is  said,  join  in  tlie  glorious  mele£, 

Thus  showing  by  their  acts  the  right 

They  have  along  with  men  to  fight. 


*  "  During  thirty  years'  military  service,  'aid  the  General  to  the  jury  summoned  to  investigate  th* 
Aotor  Place  riots,  1  never  saw  a  mob  so  violent." 

t  It  is  a  cii";tom  for  the  priest"  in  China  to  settle  polemical  disputes  hy  pe:sonr;I  cr>inbat.  in  uhich 
the  people  very  wisely  tako  no  interest. 
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Convincing  all  who  are  not  blinded 

They  did  belong  to  the  strong-minded 

Part  of  their  sex,  by  some  called  stormers, 

By  others  sometimes  good  reformers. 

But  let  that  pass  ;  't  is  ours  to  show 

How  Old  iNick  made  this  church  forego 

Their  worshi[),  and  turned  all  tiieir  praises 

To  fisticuffing  it  like  blazes, 

Until  their  eyes,  as  well  as  noses. 

Wore  something  of  the  hue  of  roses, 

But,  as  perhaps  we  need  not  tell, 

With  very  little  of  the  smell  ; 

For  Old  Nick  greatly  did  prefer 

To  leave  behind  the  smell  of  sulphur, 

Which  made  the  policemen  aware 

All  was  not  going  on  right  there  ; 

For  at  this  point  they  took  a  notiou 

To  stop  this  heavenly  devption. 

By  binding  o'er  each  rival  priest, 

And  so  the  bloody  battle  ceased.* 

But  we  are  getting  on  too  fast — 

We  must  return — now  mark  the  contrast. 

The  muse  thus  far  has  not  neglected 

To  state  what  might  have  been  expected 

From  D.D.'s  in  whose  creeds  we  trac-e 

A  difference  when  brought  to  face. 

But  'stead  of  this  see  what  was  done — 

"  There  stood  the  heavenly-minded  Blowson," 

And  there  the  man  of  proverbs  too — 

We  'd  name  him  if  we  only  knew 

The  word  that  would  bring  out  the  rhyme  ; 

But  we  must  ourselves  this  time, 

Like  Pat  was,  in  a  sad  quandary 

To  find  a  name  for  Tipperary.f 

Tupper,  by  euphnny  first  hatched, 

And  from  tlie  common  herd  detached. 

Thy  lovely  name  had  stood  A  one 

Had  you  not  found  a  Dr.  Blowson, 


As  Solomon's  proverTbs  stood  the  first 

Till  yours  upon  creation  burst, 

Whereby  you  trod  upon  his  corns 

And  forced  him  to  haul  in  his  horns, 

Or  what  's  the  same,  and  better  said, 

He  then  hid  liis  diminished  head. 

■'  Let  that  too  pass — what  's  writ  is  writ," 

As  Byron  said,  fit  or  not  fit, 

Which  he  said  not  ;  and  now  we  mean 

To  chronicle  the  touching  scene, 

Which  so  aifected  all  of  those 

Who  saw,  tlrat  they  grew  lacrymose, 

And  blubbered  up  the  sympathetic 

At  witnessing  this  scene  ecstatic  ; 

Tremendous  privilege  to  see 

These  heavenly-minded  men  agree  : 

As  they  each  other's  hands  were  clutchin§f, 

How  elevati-ng  and  how  touching  ; 

And  how  unlike  the  angry  spats 

Which  bring  to  mind  Kilkenny  cats, 

And  will  sometimes  'tween  parsons  come, 

'Bout  tweedle-dee  and  tweedle-dum  , 

As  P and  W once  did  dish  up 

'Bout  church  with  or  without  a  bishop. 

But,  iVIistress  Muse,  what  pranks  are  these  ? 

Just  for  a  moment,  if  you  please. 

Return  unto  our  theme,  and  we 

Will  for  the  present  let  you  be. 

'T  is  said  when  Blowson  was  presented, 

Tupper  immediately  consented 

To  embrace,  ''  and  held  out  both  his  hands." 

"True  genius  always  understands 

Rare  merit  ;"  and  though  it  may  lurk 

In  the  breast  of  Christian  or  of  Turk, 

We  '11  find  it  out  without  humbugging, 

And  tlien  there  comes  a  glorious  hugging, 

To  which  nought  on  the  earth  compares, 

Save  the  embracing  of  two  bears. 


*  The  following  was  recently  published  in  the  Trihune.  taken  from  a  Pittsburg  paper  : — "  A  diffi- 
culty took  place  in  the  German  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  commencement  of  the  service  yesterday 
morning.  Much  confusion  prevailed,  when  Mr.  Demlcr  ro?e  and  told  the  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr  Roch- 
ler.  that  he  was  usurping  his  place,  and  that  he  must  immediatelj'  leave  tlie  premises.  Mr.  Himmer  and 
others  interfered  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  quiet  ;  but  the  altercation  grew  fiercer,  and  a  general 
fight  ensued,  in  wiaich  both  men  and  women  belonging  to  the  congregation  participated,  which  re- 
tiulted  in  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Demler  and  Mr.  Rochier,  and  their  being  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

t  The  reader  will  probably  recollect  the  pastoral  of  the  Bard  of  Tipperary,  which  wound  up  as 
follows  ; 

And  our  village,  loveliest  of  thy  clime. 

Fain  would  1  name  thee,  but  I  can't  in  rhyme." 


"  SEE  WHERE  IT  STALKS  AGAIN." 


Reswreciion  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society ! — The  anniversary  of  this 
yenerable  society  is  announced  in  the  morning  papers,  December  15  : — 

"  Last  evening  the  above  society  held  its  anniversary  meeting  in  the  Tombs. 
it  was  half-past  8  before  the  business  of  the  evening  was  commenced,  owing  to 
the  spareness  of  the  attendance.  The  minutes  of  the  last  evening  were  read 
and  approved.  The  Treasurer  read  the  report  of  the  expenses  of  the  past  year, 
which  amounted  to  about  $23  :  receipts  of  the  year  nothing  ;  balance  in  hand, 
$84  25.     The  election  of  officers  was  on  motion  then  proceeded  with." 

We  admire  the  appropriate  character  of  the  place  our  brethren  chose  for  their 
meeting.  We  should  have  advised  them  to  open  the  meeting  with  "  Hark, 
from  the  Tombs  a  doleful  cry !"  We  hope  they  had  a  good  time  on  adjourn- 
ng,  considering  the  $84  25  cts.    The  receipts  look  rather  gloomy  for  next  year. 
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THE  SCOTCHMAN'S   SPINDLE-SHANKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scalpel, 

New  York,  Sept.  15,  1854. 
Dear  Sir  : — I  am  a  memlber  of  a  Scotch  Company  of  light  Infantry.  The 
Company  wear  kilts  and  I  as  a  member,  have  to  do  the  same.  My  legs  are  not 
a  very  good  shape  ;  that  is,  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  wanting  in  a  full  and  symmetri- 
cal development  of  muscle.  This  circumstance  has  gained  for  me  among  my 
fellow  members  the  soubriquet  of  "  Spindle-Shanks."  What  course  of  exercise 
must  I  go  through  to  remedy  the  defect  %  Please  inform  me  in  your  next,  and 
obhge  yours,  &c. 

The  case  is  plain  enough,  my  dear  fellow.  The  great  poet  says :  "  Some 
people  carry  their  brains  in  their  belly,  and  their  g — ts  in  their  heads ;"  your 
"  calves"  have  felt  the  want  of  nourishment,  and  they  have  travelled  upward, 
and  turned  out  your  brains.  You  have  only  to  use  your  legs  alternately,  by 
way  of  a  "  Scotch  fiddle,"  and  they'll  grow  to  your  satisfaction. 


MEDICAL  RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

A  LIMB  of  the  law  in  a  suit  for  damages  after  a  railroad  accident,  which  con- 
fined a  poor  woman  for  several  months  with  paralysis,  said  he  didn't  under- 
stand the  learned  hair-splitting  about  the  difierence  between  paralysis  of  sensa- 
tion and  paralysis  of  motion !  and  asked  a  medical  witness  for  the  claimant  of 
damages,  '^  whether  he  didn't  think  her  legs  were  now  in  as  good  order  for 
walking  as  before  the  accident,"  and  was  rather  sneeringly  impertinent  to  our 
learned  brother.  The  lawyer  has  rather  a  sharp  name,  and  received  this 
Cutting  reply :  "  Suppose,  my  dear  sir,  your  tongue  had  been  paralyzed  in  the 
same  way  as  her  legs ;  you  might  manage  to  get  on  well  enough  in  eating  your 
dinner  with  its  aid,  but  do  you  think  you  could  talk  quite  as  fast  as  you  do 
now  V*    The  lawyer  was  satisfied. 


TWO  WAYS  TO  STEP  OUT. 

There  are  two  venerable  and  estimable  physicians  in  this  city,  by  the  anti- 
thetical names  of  Paine  and  Bliss.  A  lady  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the 
alternate  ministrations  of  both  of  our  distinguished  brethren,  but  she  died,  not- 
withstanding their  efibrts. 

A  lady,  meeting  another  medical  gentleman  of  great  waggery,  inquired  if 
he  knew  how  she  was  %  The  venerable  wag,  looking  as  he  only  can  look,  over 
his  gold  spectacles,  replied  ;  "  She 's  dead,  madam  j  she 's  dead."  "  Why,  Doctor, 
what  did  she  die  of  ?"  "  Ah !  my  dear  madam,  she  was  in  great  danger  from 
Paine,  but  she  died  of  Bliss." 
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THE     SCALPEL. 


Art.  CLXXXI. — The  Motive  Power  of  the  Heart :  the  structure  and  uses 
of  the  Ay'teries  and  Veins ;  what  influence  have  Climate^  Temperature^ 
Food  and  Drink  wpon  them  ? 

"  The  laws  of  God,  are  plainly  written  on  the  human  organism  ; 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Physiologist  to  teach  them  to  his  fellows."— Editor. 

If  the  heart  then,  in  its  mechanical  construction  and  inherent  power,  be 
adapted  to  its  great  office,  the  arteries  and  veins  which  carry  forth  and 
return  the  life-current  are  none  the  less  wonderful  in  their  completeness : 
but  amazing  as  they  are  in  their  organization,  we  scorn  to  present  them  as 
mere  objects  of  wonder.  The  reader  has  only  to  recall  the  facts  set  forth  in 
the  article  in  No.  XVIL,  entitled  "  The  earliest  appearance  of  the  Living 
Tissues ;  the  order  in  which  the  different  parts  are  formed,"  &c.,  to  compre- 
hend the  full  extent  and  elevating  influence  of  such  investigations.  They 
go  far  indeed  beyond  mere  physical  construction ;  insensibly  they  lead  us 
to  the  will  of  a  Creator  as  plainly  enjoined  in  the  construction  of  the  body. 

We  have  always  thought  that  a  person,  however  elevated  his  position  in 
society,  or  impressive  his  surroundings,  presented  but  a  pitiful  spectacle,  when 
unable  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  the  simplest  law  that  influences  his 
body  in  its  relations  to  the  world  and  his  fellows.  His  natural  instincts  and 
the  daily  practice  of  his  senses,  may  teach  him  to  seek  warmth  and  food,  or 
to  shun  palpable  danger ;  but  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  designing  knave 
or  medical  ignoramus  whose  necessities  prompt  him  to  practise  upon  his 
credulity.  With  the  infinitely  varied  page  of  ISTature  ever  open  before  him,  in 
her  ever  changing  state  of  action  and  repose,  her  thousand  tribes  of  mo^dng 
life  in  all  their  beautiful  harmony  of  relation  and  physical  perfection,  and  kept 
there  by  the  control  of  natural  laws  alone,  it  is  indeed  a  most  humiliating 
subject  of  reflection,  that  proud  man  should  so  constantly  ignore  such  ele- 
vating pursuits,  and  look  to  the  vilest  pretender  for  a  miserable  drug  or  nos- 
trum for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  threatened  solely  from  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  its  preservation.     Pitiful  and  contemptible,  however,  as  the  position 
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of  tlie  dupe  is,  the  creature  who  pursues  him  with  such  undying  watchful- 
ness, and  such  amazing  variety  in  the  appliances  of  medical  roguery,  sinks 
to  a  much  lower  depth  of  moral  estimation  in  the  eye  of  Philanthropy.  The 
one  we  pity  and  despise ;  the  other  should  be  "  scotched  like  the  snake  " 
intruding  into  the  chamber  where  we  go  to  seek  rest  and  safety.  Ours  be 
the  task  of  extirpating  the  nuisance :  whilst  instructing  the  one,  we  hope  to 
furnish  a  weapon  for  the  other,  w^hether  originating  in  those  dens  of  professed 
quackery,  the  quack  drug  shops  and  reform  colleges,  or  the  more  specious 
hot-beds,  the  medical  colleges ;  where  such  multitudes  of  the  slimy  reptiles 
are  hatched,  in  all  the  fair  proportions  of  black  cloth,  gold  spectacles,  and 
diplomas. 

"We  have  shown  in  past  articles,  that  the  heart  has  inherent  life  given  it 
by  the  Creator ;  that  it  is  formed  by  the  law  of  attraction  between  those 
plastic  atoms,  the  life-cells ;  that  the  blood  is  formed  before  the  vessels  that 
contain  it ;  that  fluidity  is  essential  to  the  j^roduction  and  growth  of  every 
living  membrane ;  that  the  nerve  power  supplied  by  respiration  and  food 
keeps  the  parts  in  just  relations  with  each  other,  and  the  whole  body  with 
the  universe.  We  now  design  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation, 
the  construction  of  the  tubes  which  convey  the  blood  to  the  different  organs 
of  the  body,  where  it  is  to  supply  the  material  for  their  nutrition,  and  the 
various  secretions  they  produce ;  and  then  to  trace  the  action  of  the  great 
natural  agents  upon  them  in  a  more  exact  and  circumstantial  manner  than 
that  which  we  have  hitherto  used,  in  enforcing  attention  to  the  demands  of 
nature.  Unless  we  intelligibly  explain  the  manner  in  w^hich  these  gTeat 
forces  act,  so  as  to  be  fully  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  general  reader, 
we  shall  be  justly  classified  with  the  self-styled  humanitarians  of  the  various 
journals  of  the  day,  in  which  they  so  dogmatically  promulgate  their  hetero- 
geneous absurdities  of  homoeopathy,  hydropathy,  and  other  crudities .  origi- 
nating in  the  necessities  of  their  authors,  stimulated  by  the  vanity  and  igno- 
rance of  their  dupes.  The  multiplication  of  true  popular  knowledge,  is  the 
only  cure  for  ignorance  and  superstition  amongst  the  people,  and  the  roguerj^ 
of  the  profession. 

When  the  blood  has  derived  its  vivid  red  color  from  the  air  of  the  lungs, 
it  has  become  the  proper  stimulus  for  the  heart,  and  fit  to  keep  up  its  con- 
tractile power  by  supplying  the  muscular  irritability  of  the  fibres  which 
form  its  walls.  That  the  red  blood  is  the  natural  stimulus  or  life  power  of 
the  heart,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  checking  the  respiration,  thereby 
depriving  it  of  oxygen,  or  withdrawing  suddenly  a  small  quantity,  will  affect 
its  action,  and  if  continued  cause  fainting  and  death.  In  our  remarks  upon 
the  JFallacy  of  the  pulse,  other  causes  of  a  mental  nature  are  set  forth,  showing 
the  still  more  rapid  influence  of  the  nerve  power :  of  this  more  hereafter. 
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When  the  heart  of  an  animal  is  exposed  by  removing  the  breast-bone,  the 
two  upper  chambers,  as  described  in  our  last  number,  are  seen  to  contract  at 
the  same  moment ;  the  right-hand  one  throws  its  impure  venous  blood  into 
the  chamber  beneath  it,  in  order  that  by  its  contraction  it  may  throw  it  into 
the  great  lung  artery,  and  so  carry  it  round  the  innumerable  air-cells  of  the 
lungs ;  the  left-hand  upper  chamber,  as  we  showed  in  our  last  number,  re- 
ceives this  purified  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  lungs,  and  Contracting  on  it 
sends  it  into  the  great  lower  left-hand  chamber,  whence  it  is  thrown  into  the 
great  mother  of  all  the  arteries,  the  Aorta,  &c.     The  following  table  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  at  the  different  periods  of  life  is  taken  from 
Muller's  Physiology :  it  will  furnish  matter  of  much  reflection,  and  the 
thoughtful  reader  will  soon  understand  more  of  the  power  of  heat  and  cold, 
moisture  and  dryness,  in  regulating  the  circulation  and  curing  disease,  than 
either  he  or  the  physician  now  comprehend  of  the  nauseous  doses  so  lav- 
ishly and  blindly  administered  by  the  careless  and  mercenary,  to  remedy 
the  abuse  of  the  natural  laws  of  the  body !     The  intelligent  reader  will  of 
course  understand  that  such  a  table  cannot  be  exact ;  it  is  however  an  aver- 
age one  admitted  by  all  correct  observers, 
mmmm 

Before  birth,  the  number  of  beats  in  a  minute  is     -         -  150 

Immediately  after  birth,  when  the  lungs  first  come  in  play,  140  to  130 
During  the  first  year,        ------         130  to  115 

During  the  second  year,        -         -         -         -         -         -115  to  100 

During  the  third  year, 100  to    90 

At  the  seventh  year, -       90  to    85 

At  the  fourteenth  year,     -         _■--         -         -  85  to    80 

In  the  middle  period  of  life,  -,-         -         -         -       75  to    70 

In  old  age,      -         -         -         _         -         -         -         -  65  to    50 

mmmm 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  nature  responds  to  the  wants  of  the  body,  by 
supplying  the  material  with  the  speed  required  by  its  growth ;  attaining 
w^hat  we  call  the  equilibrium  of  healthy  adult  life  at  forty  to  forty-five  years, 
and  then  gradually  decreasing  the  speed  of  the  heart's  action,  from  ten  to 
twenty-five-  beats,  as  we  approach  the  grave  by  the  natural  decay  of  the 
bodily  powers. 

The  pulse  varies  considerably,  however,  in  persons  of  nervous  and  san- 
guine temperament :  we  have  known  it  habitually  at  ninety  in  a  person  in 
good  health ;  and  have  another  continually  under  notice  in  whom  it  is  never 
over  fifty — both  in  middle  life. 

Food  and  bodily  exertion  accelerate  the  pulse  :  in  sleep  it  is  slo;vver :  it  is 
most  frequent  in  the  morning,  becoming  slower  as  the  day  advances ;  and 
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this  diminution  is  mucli  more  regular  and  more  rapid  in  the  evening :  hence 
the  propriety  of  rest  from  our  physical  and  intellectual  labor  towards  the 
close  of  the  day.  We  have  ever  found  afternoon  and  midnight  study,  most 
prejudicial  to  health ;  destroying  sleep,  and  deranging  all  the  secretions  of 
the  skin  and  bowels,  and  the  equanimity  of  the  nerves.  It  must  be  a  person 
of  truly  enviable  constitution,  in  whose  case  the  product  of  thought  is  as 
valuable  after  sunset  as  in  the  morning.  As  far  as  we  can  control  our  own 
pursuits,  the  meagre  fare  we  present  our  readers,  is  the  product  of  the  morn- 
ing hours  before  our  avocations  call  us  abroad ;  and  we  prefer  the  morning 
hour  for  all  surgical  operations  in  which  the  steadiness  of  mind  and  hand 
are  important ;  such  is  invariably  the  opinion  of  all  prudent  surgeons. 

The  difference  of  pulse  in  the  sexes  is  considerable.  We  know  of  no  accu- 
rate table  to  which  we  can  refer,  but  have  no  doubt  from  our  own  observa- 
tion, the  pulse  of  woman  averages  full  five  beats  more  in  a  minute  than  that 
of  man.  We  are  old-fashioned  and  ungallant  enough  to  believe  that  to  this, 
and  the  feebleness  produced  by  domestic  care  and  dissipation,  much  of  her 
vacillating  character  is  due. 

During  the  recumbent  position  the  pulse  falls  considerably.  The  obser- 
vations of  physiologists  will  serve  to  show  the  importance  of  lying  down  at 
the  approach  of  disease.  How  often  indeed  do  we  not  find  every  reason  to 
believe  life  is  lost  by  resisting  the  palpable  demands  of  nature,  more  especially 
in  the  rapid  diseases  of  our  severe  winters  and  exhausting  summers.  Often 
have  we  been  disgusted  with  the  meddling  of  the  impertinent  quack  with 
his  sugar  pellets,  when  calm  and  beneficent  nature  was  gently  wooing  the 
foolish  invalid  to  rest  and  recovery. 

"  In  one  hundred  healthy  males,  of  the  mean  age  of  twenty-seven  years, 
and  in  a  state  of  rest,  the  j^ulse  was  found  to  be,  whilst  standing,  19  ;  sitting, 
VO  ;  and  whilst  lying,  67."  Thus  the  reader  will  perceive  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  nature  to  supply  the  blood  in  the  exact  ratio  of  its  use.  On  standing, 
for  instance,  most  of  the  muscles  ^e  in  use  in  steadying  the  body,  so  as  to 
preserve  its  equilibrium  on  the  feet ;  accordingly,  they  are  fed  with  more 
rapidity,  or  at  the  rate  of  79  beats  in  a  minute :  sitting  requires  less  muscu- 
lar exertion,  and  we  find  but  TO  beats :  lying  still  less,  and  we  have  Ql  beats, 
or  less  than  the  healthy  adult  pulse ;  nature  showing  her  evident  desire  to 
nurse  her  forces  for  the  occasions  of  actual  need.  These  chancres  are  more 
apparent  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening ;  the  latter  being  the  avowed 
period  of  the  decline  of  her  forces,  nature  takes  less  cognizance  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  their  action.  When  the  body  is  so  placed  on  a  revolving  couch 
as  to  render  muscular  exertion  entirely  unnecessary,  these  changes  do  not 
occur,  thus  proving  that  they  are  due  exclusively  to  muscular  exertion  and 
rest. 
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The  increase  of  pulse  consequent  on  taking  food,  is  always  greater  in  the 
morning  than  in  the  evening ;  thus  proving  conclusively  that  our  fashionable 
dinner  hours  are  palpably  contrary  to  nature's  intention.  Our  reasoning  is 
thus :  Food  quickens  the  pulse,  and  in  a  state  of  health  is  required  in  a 
greater  degree  at  that  time  of  the  day  when  it  is  naturally  quickest ;  this 
seems  to  prove  that  nature  intends  us  to  take  the  largest  meal,  when  she  has 
provided  increased  circulation  for  its  digestion  as  well  as  for  the  labor  of  the 
day.  Is  it  not  then  contrary  to  nature  to  force  the  heart  to  increased  exer- 
tion at  that  period  of  the  twelve  or  sixteen  hours  of  wakefulness,  when  she 
plainly  indicates  by  the  decreased  power  of  the  heart,  her  wish  that  it  should 
have  less  labor  to  perform  ?  At  that  hour  when  so  many  of  our  fashionable 
women  are  pre-occupyiug  by  their  lunch  the  greatest  demand  of  nature — viz., 
a  wholesome  dinner  of  meat  and  vegetables — with  ill-made  cake  and  confec- 
tionery, and  often  bad  wines,  we  are  accustomed  to  think,  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice of  woman's  bodily  dignity  is  made  to  that  contemptible  thing  called 
fashion ;  and  when  we  see  a  poor  female  child,  after  a  cake  and  candy  din- 
ner, sweltering  in  the  third  story  of  a  modern  and  unventilated  "  fashion- 
able up-town  mansion,"  under  three  or  four  blankets,  and  a  furnace  in  full 
blast,  supplied  by  that  most  intellectual  health-keeper  an  Irish  servant  girl, 
and  the  mother  at  a  midnight  revel  tainting  her  breath  with  a  second  batch 
of  filthy  confectionery,  and  poisoning  the  secret  springs  of  life  of  her  un- 
born child,  we  marvel  not  at  the  early  deaths  by  consumption,  and  the 
wTetched  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  herself  and  her  feeble  offspring. 
"  The  blood  is  the  life  thereof,"  and  on  its  healthy  constitution  must  depend 
the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  the  individual. 

In  many  past  numbers  of  this  journal,  when  speaking  of  the  special  diseases 
and  early  education  of  woman,  we  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  sad 
consequences  of  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood ;  we  refer  the  reader  to 
them  for  much  useful  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  notice. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  construction  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  to 
show  the  influence  of  temperature,  and  dryness  and  moisture  upon  them  in 
common  with  other  substances.  We  shall  find  that  to  a  certain  degree, 
notwithstanding  their  life  power,  they  respond  to  change  like  all  other  ma- 
terial substances ;  and  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  ignore  the  great  chemical 
laws  of  nature,  however  selfishness  or  vanity  may  prompt  us  to  nurse  the 
idea  that  we  enjoy  special  immunity :  nature  does  not  like  the  Pope,  sell 
indulgences  to  disobey  her  laws. 

The  arteries,  like  the  heart,  are  composed  of  three  coats :  an  inner  one  of 
a  very  smooth  membranous  and  elastic  character,  allowing  the  blood  to  pass 
with  the  least  possible  friction,  and  possessing  the  remarkable  property  of 
maintaining  its  fluidity ;  a  middle  coat  of  a  much  more  apparently  fibrous 
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character,  possessing  marked  elastic  and  contractile  powers,  by  whicli  they 
contract  upon  the  blood  driven  into  them  by  the  great  left-hand  chamber  of 
the  heart;  and  an  outer  coat  of  a  fibrous  character,  designed  as  a  protector 
for  the  others,  and  a  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  cellular  tissue  which 
connects  them  with  the  muscles,  and  holds  them  steadily  in  the  places  they 
are  designed  to  occupy.  This  elastic  middle  coat  of  the  arteries  is  so  evi- 
dently designed  by  nature  to  react  upon  the  blood  when  the  contraction  of 
the  heart  has  driven  it  forward  in  the  artery,  that  we  shall  pass  over  all  the 
disputes  about  its  muscularity,  and  content  ourselves  with  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  best  adapted  by  nature  to  further  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to 
the  innumerable  little  arteries  branching  off  from  the  great  aorta,  and  sup- 
plying every  part  of  the  body  with  blood  for  the  necessary  secretions  of  the 
part.  It  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  contraction  of  the  heart  that  forms 
the  pulse. 

This  has  been  beautifully  proved  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  touch  by  placing 
the  fingers  on  the  artery  at  the  wrist.  A  physiologist  bent  a  glass  tube  about 
the  size  of  the  great  artery  in  the  neck  called  the  carotid,  in  a  horse,  and 
opening  that  artery,  he  passed  the  shorter  and  curved  end  into  the  slit,  and 
secured  the  artery  to  the  outside  of  the  tube  by  passing  a  thread  round  it ; 
leaving  the  end  open  towards  the  heart,  the  other  end  of  the  tube  being  two 
feet  above  the  artery  and  vertical  to  it.  Now  the  reader  will  perceive  that, 
the  bore  of  the  artery  and  the  tube  forming  one  continuous  cavity,  only 
turned  upwards  and  being  formed  of  glass,  every  time  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  contracted,  its  impulse  must  of  necessity  be  communicated  to  the 
blood  in  the  tube  :  at  every  contraction  the  blood  rose  several  feet,  and  fell 
instantly  as  the  heart  expanded.  This  proves  conclusively  that  the  heart 
supplies  the  great  motive  power  of  the  blood,  and  shows  the  reason  why  a 
wound  of  an  artery  is  more  dangerous  than  of  a  vein :  this,  however,  will  be 
still  more  apparent,  when  we  give  an  account  of  the  structure  of  the  veins. 

The  arteries,  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  contract  upon  their  contents  as 
the  blood  is  lost  by  accident  or  design.  The  power  of  the  heart  is  decreased 
either  in  great  reduction  by  sickness  or  bleeding ;  in  fainting  its  action  par- 
tially ceases ;  and  this  is  one  great  reason  why  in  death  the  veins  contain 
nearly  all  the  blood.  As  long  as  the  heart  acts  freely,  both  arteries  and 
veins  contain  their  customary  quantity.  AVhen  a  person  dies  by  lightning 
there  is  no  time  for  this  contraction  to  occur :  the  arteries  are  surprised  by 
death  whilst  filled  with  blood,  and  it  is  generally  found  in  a  liquid  state. 
Sudden  death  by  some  kinds  of  poison  likewise  causes  the  same  result.  If 
this  power  of  accommodating  these  living  tubes  to  their  contents  did  not 
exist,  the  most  disastrous  consequences  would  happen:  in  cholera,  for 
instance,  the  circulation  stops  with  fearful  haste,  from  the  rapid  diminution 
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of  the  blood-vessels  consequent  on  the  loss  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  blood  by 
diarrhoea. 

It  would  seem  proper  in  this  stage  of  our  exposition  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  arteries,  to  follow  them  to  the  various  glands  they  supply,  as 
the  liver,  kidneys,  &c.,  and  to  show  the  object  of  those  minute  branches 
which  convey  the  blood  to  the  different  parts,  and  to  explain  the  powers  as 
far  as  known  by  which  these  glands  produce  their  peculiar  secretions ;  but 
this  would  take  us  too  far  from  the  subject  of  the  vessels.  It  is  better  now  to 
show  the  construction  of  the  veins,  and  to  prove  how  they  bring  the  blood 
back  to  the  heart,  as  we  have  partially  explained  in  our  last ;  but  there  is 
yet  much  to  be  said  on  this  subject.  We  shall  have  occasion  when  speak- 
ing of  the  glands,  to  explain  that  additional  and  wonderful  power  by  which 
the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  heart  as  well  as  driven  forth  by  its  contractile 
power :  we  allude  to  that  acknowledged  power  which  is  possessed  by  every 
part  of  a  living  body,  of  drawing  an  increased  supply  according  to  the  labor 
it  is  called  on  to  perform ;  as  in  the  right  arm  of  the  blacksmith,  for  instance, 
which  can  only  increase  its  size  and  its  power  of  muscle  by  an  increased 
supply  of  blood.  It  is  necessary  to  use  great  caution,  if  we  would  subserve 
any  useful  and  instructive  purpose  in  popularizing  physiology,  to  avoid  con- 
founding the  whole  subject. 

The  veins  are  neither  muscular  nor  have  they  any  contractile  power. 
They  also  are  divisible  into  three  coats,  it  is  true,  but  their  structure  shows 
little  or  no  elasticity  in  the  middle  coat.  Now  as  they  are  appropriated  by 
nature  to  carry  the  blood  from  the  lower  limbs,  upwards  through  the  great 
vein  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  suction  power  exerted  by  the  expan- 
sions of  the  right-hand  chamber,  as  described  in  our  last  number,  would 
seem  as  necessary  to  get  the  blood  back  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  as  the 
contractile  power  of  the  left  side,  to  propel  it  outwards  through  the  arteries. 

To  prove  this,  a  similar  experiment  to  the  one  related  on  the  artery  was 
tried.  Two  physiologists  laid  bare  the  great  jugular  vein  in  the  neck  of  a 
horse ;  they  interrupted  the  course  of  the  blood  from  the  head  downwards, 
by  passing  a  ligature  round  the  vein  and  tying  it ;  then  they  placed  a  bent 
glass  tube  in  a  slit  in  the  vein  beloiv  this  ligature,  and  between  it  and  the 
heart,  thus  laying  the  cavity  of  the  vein  and  the  glass  tube  into  one.  Now 
this  tube,  instead  of  going  upward  as  it  did  when  experimenting  on  the 
artery,  was  bent  downward,  and  its  open  end  placed  in  a  tumbler  of  colored 
water ;  at  every  dilatation  of  the  right-hand  upper  chamber  of  the  heart, 
(into  which  the  reader  will  remember  the  two  great  veins  enter,)  the  water 
rose  two  or  more  inches  in  the  tube, — falling  at  its  contraction !  This  as 
effectually  proved  the  suction  power,  as  the  former  experiment  demonstrated 
the  propelling  power.     This  suction  power,  in  connection  with  the  cojnpres- 
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siou  of  tlie  muscles  and  the  valves  of  the  veins,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  the  blood  reaches  the  right-hand  side  of  the  heart,  although 
many  of  the  arteries  at  their  smaller  extremities  have  been  proved  by  the 
microscope  and  by  injecting  them  to  communicate  ynth.  the  veins.  Of  this, 
however,  we  shall  speak  when  explaining  the  rationale  of  nutrition,  or  the 
process  by  which  the  different  tissues  acquire  iheir  nourishment  from  the 
blood.     We  will  now^  make  a  fe^v  practical  applications  of  this  lesson. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  course  hitherto  pursued,  and  that  which 
we  intend  shall  ever  characterize  these  pages,  to  present  any  theories  of  the 
operation  of  the  great  life  forces,  that  have  not  been  proved  either  by  direct 
experiment,  or  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  admit  by  their  consequences  on 
li\dng  bodies,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the  exact  manner  in 
which  these  consequences  are  brought  about.  The  known  and  acknowledged 
influence  of  the  air,  the  plunge  and  shower  bath,  and  the  cheerful  emotions, 
in  producing  tone  or  contraction  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  do  not  admit  of  an 
adequate  explanation ;  yet  no  one  doubts  them.  On  the  contrary,  close  and 
warm  air,  waiTQ  bathing,  and  the  depressing  emotions,  everybody  knows 
will  diminish  the  contractile  force,  or  relax  the  tone  of  the  arteries  and  veins, 
causing  them  to  swell,  and,  where  they  appear  on  the  hands  and  other  parts 
of  the  body,  to  become  twice  the  size  apparent  in  strong  and  elastic  young 
people.  The  vast  utility  of  this  observation  becomes  at  once  e^adent  in 
treating  chronic  diseases. 

It  has  been  j^roved  by  repeated  experiment,  that  a  greatly  increased  force 
is  necessary  to  propel  a  fluid  through  tubes  with  yielding  sides,  to  that  re- 
quired to  throw  the  same  fluid  through  such  as  have  more  resisting  sides. 
"  Tonicity,"  as  the  physician  calls  it,  increases  the  rapidity  of  the  circula- 
tion. When  the  cold  dip,  or  shower  bath  is  prudently  used  under  judicious 
medical  supervision,  a  highly  beneficial  effect  may  be  anticipated  in  many 
cases ;  but  the  insane  adoption  of  such  a  remedy  without  a  rational  estimate 
of  its  adaptation  to  the  existing  forces  of  the  system,  as  is  the  case  continu- 
ally amongst  the  water-cure  quacks  and  their  victims,  daily  leads  to  the 
most  disastrous  results.  And  when  to  the  mal-administration  of  these  great 
tonics,  are  added  the  mawkish  and  innutritious  preparations  of  their  tables, 
God  knows  how  any  one  ever  escapes  their  clutches  ^dthout  impaired  diges- 
tion and  tubercular  lungs.  It  is  the  glorious,  life-giving  country  air,  how- 
ever, that  enables  people  to  stand  such  abuses,  and  the  deprivation  of  the  vile 
filth  of  tobacco  and  bad  and  poisoned  liquors :  take  these  away,  and  substi- 
tute a  rational  table  of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  the  feeblest  person  below 
forty  years  of  age,  not  organically  diseased,  would  soon  be  really  benefited 
by  their  dip  and  shower  baths. 

The  increased  rapidity  of  the  circulation  on  ascending  mountains  is  well 
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known,  and  this  is  caused  by  increased  contractile  power  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  diminution  of  the  veins  and  arteries  from  the  same  cause.  I  knew 
a  gentleman  a  few  summers  since,  who  had  three  or  four  attacks  of  bleeding 
from  the  lungs  whilst  staying  at  Schooley's  Mountain,  to  which  he  had  been 
unwisely  sent  by  his  physician.  At  the  same  time  there  were  two  othere,  of 
inferior  contractile  power  or  general  life  force,  who  were  greatly  benefited 
and  ceased  bleeding  by  residing  there  during  the  summer  months.  Persons 
of  great  muscular  force  are  never  benefited  by  mountain  air ;  but  feeble- 
toned  individuals  generally  are  improved  by  it. 

The  diflference  between  the  elevation  of  three  and  twelve  thousand  feet, 
is  no  less  than  forty  beats ;  i.  e.,  if  the  pulse  at  the  level  of  the  sea  be  seventy 
beats,  at  twelve  thousand  feet  it  will  be  one  hundred  and  ten  beats !  Here, 
then,  is  another  great  point  to  be  observed  in  treating  disease  by  climatic 
influence.  Cold  dry  air  is  a  powerful  tonic :  it  contracts  the  blood-vessels, 
and  quickens  the  circulation.  Warm  moist  air,  dilates  the  arteries  and  veins, 
and  is  sometimes  very  beneficial  in  slightly  lowering  the  pulse  when  it  is  too 
high,  in  consequence  of  irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs ; 
yet  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  peculiar  cases,  in  which  our  anticipations 
are  not  realized.  ISTature  gives  unmistakable  evidences  of  her  satisfaction 
or  rebellion,  in  every  person's  peculiarities,  if  they  will  only  observe  for  them- 
selves these  consequences  of  the  temperature,  and  the  moisture  or  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  regardless  of  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  or  the  ignorance  of 
medical  pedantry.  The  influence  of  fat  and  nutritious  food  in  affording 
carbon  or  fuel  for  the  lungs,  and  of  wine  and  ale  in  quickening  the  pulse  and 
increasing  the  life  force,  in  persons  inclined  to  sluggish  circulation  through 
the  arteries  and  veins,  and  thus  preventing  deposits  of  the  albuminous  part 
of  the  blood,  as  occurs  when  tubercles  are  formed  in  the  lungs,  producing 
scrofula  or  consumption,  is  well  known  to  the  observing  physician,  and  has 
already  been  made  the  subject  of  several  essays  in  past  numbers. 

Horseback  or  cart  riding,  or  riding  in  a  wagon  without  springs,  has  a  direct 
influence  in  contracting  the  blood-vessels,  and  equalizing  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  diverting  it  from  the  lungs  in  cases  of  threatened  consumption ; 
in  this  disease,  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  lungs  dilate  by  the  loss  of  strength 
in  their  sides.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
riding  daily,  warmly  clad  and  carelessly  fed  with  fat  meat,  would  save  mul- 
titudes of  people  who  now  go  to  the  grave  from  excess  of  nursing  and  from 
physic.  We  have,  at  this  moment,  two  cartmen  directly  under  our  notice, 
in  whose  lungs  there  were  cavities  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  since ;  and 
even  now  they  are  subject  to  violent  attacks  of  pulmonary  cough  and  spittino-. 
How  could  these  men  survive,  if  the  life  force  was  not  kept  up  by  fresh  air, 
labor  and  hearty  food,  supplying  the  constant  waste  of  life  by  the  secretions 
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of  those  ulcerated  portions  of  the  kings  ?     Had  they  been  gentlemen,  they 
would  lonff  since  have  been  dead. 

The  subject  of  graduating  our  clothing  to  our  diseases,  will  form  another 
article ;  it  is  too  comprehensive  and  important  to  be  added  to  this.  The 
beautiful  field  of  observation  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  heart  in 
infants,  quadrupeds,  and  the  lower  animals,  must  also  be  considered  hereafter. 
It  will  be  found  that  no  truth  is  more  apparent  than  our  pride  being  the 
greatest  stumbling-block  to  our  advancement  in  intellectual  and  physical 
perfection.  jSTature  opens  wide  her  volume  for  man  to  read,  whilst  he  wraps 
himself  up  in  his  mantle  of  conceit,  and  often  reaches  his  grave  before  half 
his  allotted  years  are  past,  when  the  thousand  tribes  of  animals  around  him 
are  W'Ooing  him  to  life  and  happiness. 


Art.  CLXXXIL — Leaves  from  the  Log-hook  of  an  unfledged  ^sculapian : 
Fishing  in  a  Fashionable  Neighborhood  for  Practice  ;  Clerical  Patronage  ; 
first  visit  to  Mrs.  Mackerel ;  description  of  Mr.  Mackerel;  a  Midnight 
Scene;  an  Lmpressive  Lntervieic. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  different  \dews  with  w^hich  young  men  of 
different  temperaments  enter  ujDon  the  study  and  practice  of  our  arduous 
profession.  To  the  quiet  observer,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  realize  the 
comforting  influence  of  that  doubly-blessed  apothegm,  "Blessed  be  those 
who  expect  nothing,"  &c.,  w^hat  can  be  more  entertaining  and  instructive 
than  to  watch  the  different  ^^hases  and  transmutations  in  the  mental  and 
bodily  condition  of  two  or  three  of  his  brethren,  and  to  compare  with  her 
influence  upon  himself,  the  manner  in  which  Dame  Fortune  showers  her  kicks 
and  coppers  ?  Of  all  earthly  individuals,  a  medical  man  is  so  completely 
the  child  of  chance,  and  his  success  or  failure  depends  upon  such  insignificant 
and  often  laughable  combinations  of  circumstances  and  trifles,  that  it  has  al- 
w^ays  afforded  us  a  fascinating  occupation  to  look  back  upon  the  histories 
of  a  few  of  them,  and  to  compare  the  results  of  their  operations  upon  the 
public  with  those  of  an  individual,  whose  mental  constitution  and  good 
qualities  w^e  cannot  define  more  particularly  without  incurring  the  imputa- 
tion of  favoritism. 

Accustomed  as  we  have  ever  been  to  admire  independence,  even  to  a  slight 
dash  of  obstinacy  of  character,  w^e  may  perhaps  say,  without  impropriety, 
that  we  are  wont  to  view  the  character  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  favor,  with  some  admiration,  because  of  a  slight  resem- 
blance to — a  certain  medical  wolf  we  wot  of.     He  has,  to  our  knowledge, 
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from  the  first,  like  that  roving  animal,  laid  his  own  course  over  the  unknown 
regions  of  medical  experience,  and  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  charts 
of  his  predecessors.  We  hope  often  to  give  to  our  readers  some  of  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  little  green  islands  in  the  great  ocean  of  human  life  to 
which  his  erratic  bark  has  guided  him ;  these  have  often  presented  over  the 
social  board,  a  charm  to  our  medical  Crusoe  imagination,  and  we  trust  they 
will  please  a  certain  class  of  our  readers.  Our  correspondent  commences 
with  a  compliment  which  our  characteristic  modesty  induces  us  to  omit. 

In  the  year  18 —  I  was  sent  forth,  like  our  long  suffering  and  much-abused 
prototype  old  grandfather  Noah's  crow,  from  that  ark  of  safety  the  old 
Barclay  street  College.  I  pitched  my  tent  and  set  up  my  trap,  like  your- 
self, in  Avhat  was  then  a  fashionable  up-town  street,  inhabited  almost  exclu- 
sively by  merchants.  I  too  purchased  a  drug  shop,  and  had  my  arm-chair, 
my  midnight  couch,  (did.  you  never  think  what  a  melancholy  thing  a  doc- 
tor's couch  is  ?)  and  my  few  books  in  the  back  office,  behind  a  glass  door. 
You  set  up  your  anatomy.  I  had  none  ;  but  I  confess  that  I  now  and  then 
left  an  amputating  knife  or  an  obstetrical  forceps  on  the  table,  to  impress  the 
poor  women  who  came  to  my  shop  for  laudanum  and  salts ;  these  I  took 
care  to  have  dispensed  by  a  remarkably  handsome  youth,  by  way  of  contrast 
to  the  gravity  and  rigid  phiz  of  his  employer.  These  little  matters,  although 
the  "Academy"  would  frown  upon  them,  I  considered,  with  you,  quite  par- 
donable. God  knows  I  would  willingly  have  adopted  their  most  approved 
method  of  a  splendid  residence  and  silver-mounted  harness  for  my  bays ; 
but  these  would  have  ill  become  my  purse  and  my  vicious  little  nag,  who 
had  nearly  all  his  time  to  eat  his  oats  and  nurse  his  bad  temper  in  my  rough 
board  stable  :  it  always  seemed  he  took  particular  pains  to  be  obstinate  and 
ungrateful.  In  this  miserable  way  I  read  over  my  old  books,  watered  my 
rose  bushes,  drank  my  tea  and  ate  my  toast,  and  now  and  then  listened  to 
the  complaint  of  an  unfortunate  Irish  damsel,  with  her  customary  account 
of  "  a  pain  and  flutterin'  about  the  heart."  At  rare  intervals  I  ministered  to 
some  of  her  countrywomen  in  their  fulfilment  of  the  great  command  when 
placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  (what  a  dirty  place  it  must  have  been  if  there 
were  any  Irish  women  there  !)  And  thus  I  spent  nearly  a  year  without  a  sin- 
gle call  to  any  person  of  character  in  the  neighborhood.  I  think  I  should  have 
left  it  in  despair,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  lovely  creature  up  the  street.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  fish  merchant  down  town,  and  with  a 
wealthy  neighbor  came  to  my  rescue  when  approaching  actual  despair. 
Very  soothing  were  the  occasional  tokens  of  recognition  this  lovely  lady 
vouchsafed  to  me.  Mr.  Tip  Tape,  also,  her  husband's  friend,  an  eminent 
dry-goods  merchant,  would  now  and  then  salute  me  in  market,  though  his 
near-sightedness  prevented  his  seeing  me  in  Broadway.     But  more  grateful 
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than  all  to  my  feelings,  was  the  confidence  of  Mrs.  Mackerel  when  she  con- 
descended to  inquire  at  my  very  door,  what  I  thought  of  the  chances  for 
life  of  a  poor  widow  I  was  attending,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  "  do 
up"  her  laces  and  receive  a  bounty  of  broken  victuals  at  her  hospitable  door, 
and  perhaps  to  be  remembered  in  the  universal  prayer  for  the  wretched  at 
the  end  of  the  service  on  Sundays.  At  an  occasional  period  of  remarkable 
amiability,  the  lovely  creature  would  condescend  to  inquire  of  the  health 
of  my  family. 

All  this,  however,  I  feared  was  preparatory  to  the  anticipated  necessity 
of  calling  me  in  to  see  Bridget  or  Molly,  should  the  health  of  these  interest- 
ing young  ladies  suffer  in  the  service  of  her  ladyship ;  and  I  used  to  re- 
hearse the  impressive  manner  in  which  I  would  decline  the  proffered  fee  of 
a  few  shillings,  in  place  of  the  check  given  the  family  physician  for  attend- 
ance upon  herself  and  the  little  Mackerels,  and  to  imagine  the  liberal  mea- 
sure of  her  regrets  in  her  private  circle  at  my  poverty  and  unbecoming  pride. 
Dear  Mrs.  Mackerel,  how  unjust  I  was  !  It  is  true,  moreover,  and  I  ought  to 
confess  it,  I  used  sometimes  to  try  her  patience.  I  would  occasionally  array 
myself  in  my  best  suit,  and  having  rather  a  formidable  exterior,  enjoy  the 
start  with  which  the  lady  would  recognise  me,  as  my  old  wind-dried  gig 
would  rattle  past  her  window — a  street  where  I  had  no  occasion  to  go ;  and 
I  confess  I  used  sometimes  purposely  to  go  out  of  the  w^ay  to  buy  my  dinner, 
emerging  from  the  market  hall,  just  round  the  corner  from  her  elegant 
mansion,  with  a  pair  of  chickens  or  a  beef-steak,  purposely  held  on  a  skewer 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  body  by  the  left  hand,  and  the  right  one  ready  to 
give  her  a  most  impressive  salutation  as  soon  as  she  should  raise  her  eyes. 
Alas !  poor  dear  Mrs.  Mackerel,  I  even  thus  early  suspected  your  unfortunate 
alliance,  and  pitied  you  heartily  when  the  naughty  sheriff  came  to  take 
away  all  those  lovely  little  china  Madonnas  and  dolls,  and  beautiful  tea  cups, 
and  embroidered  cats  and  dogs,  that  used  to  be  scattered  in  such  elegant 
profusion  about  your  classic  parlors ;  for  I  got  there  one  night :  I  will  tell 
you  how,  reader,  if  you'll  give  me  time ;  you  must  take  my  reminiscences 
as  they  come — fitfully. 

Before  I  was  preferred  to  the  distinguished  honor  of  feeling  the  pulse  of 
my  charming  patroness,  I  had  received  a  most  expressive  inkling  of  an  ex- 
plosion of  clerical  wrath  that  was  about  to  fall  on  my  devoted  head,  and  put 
me  for  a  time  out  of  the  pale  of  fashionable  religious  patronage.  My  morn- 
ing audiences  with  my  Irish  patients,  were  usually  interrupted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  venerable  sexton  of  a  neighboring  church ;  a  gentleman  who 
evidently  labored  under  a  most  impressive  estimate  of  the  oratorical  and  in- 
tellectual ability  of  his  employer — a  worthy  little  man,  who  defended  the 
doctrine  of  priestly  supremacy  in  an  edifice  of  some  architectural  pretension, 
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the  result  of  the  paternal  beneficence  of  his  commercial  progenitor.  That 
astute  gentleman  early  perceived  what  parental  affection  so  often  prevents, 
viz.,  the  inequality  between  the  benevolent  impulses  of  the  heart,  and  the 
more  mature  product  of  the  head  of  his  clerical  offspring.  This  prompted 
a  pecuniary  outlay,  that  the  sagacious  merchant  perceived  his  commercial 
neighbors  would  have  been  disinclined  to  vest  in  a  religious  speculation,  rest- 
ing upon  such  an  intellectual  substratum.  The  son  was  therefore  duly  in- 
stalled into  a  beautiful  little  edifice,  usually  so  important  an  adjunct  to 
clerical  success.  Finding  a  pastor  and  an  edifice  prepared  to  their  hand, 
our  commercial  friends  could  do  no  less  than  give  their  pecuniary  support 
and  the  countenance  of  their  families  to  the  undertaking, 

I  fondly  supposed  that  my  religious  predilection  for  the  plainer  demon- 
strations of  worship  of  my  Quaker  friends,  would  render  any  other  contribu- 
tions unnecessary,  than  the  Epsom  salts  and  Elixir  Pro.  with  which  my 
clerical  neighbor  was  wont  to  reduce  the  grossness  and  strengthen  the  reins 
and  stomachs  of  his  own  and  his  sexton's  household ;  but  I  was  soon  given 
to  understand  that  the  pastor  calculated  upon  material  aid  of  a  far  more 
substantial  character ;  in  short,  that  it  was  necessary  I  should  make  a  selec- 
tion from  three  pews  which  had  been  kindly  proposed  for  the  modest  occu- 
pancy of  myself  and  family.  They  were  considerately  chosen  by  the  vestry 
near  the  door ;  doubtless  to  facilitate  my  egress  in  case  of  my  professional 
services  being  required  during  the  service  ;  or  possibly  with  a  benevolent  eye 
to  the  facility  with  which  I  could  cure  the  catarrhs,  that  might  be  conse- 
quent on  a  stray  draft  of  air,  that  might  perchance  enter  the  only  door  of 
entrance  immediately  behind  me.  What  influence  a  recent  sight  of  my 
better  half  by  Mrs.  Mackerel  might  have  had,  in  wishing  to  keep  that  lady 
away  from  her  own  contiguity — Mr.  Mackerel  was  in  the  vestry — I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine.  To  do  that  lady  justice,  however,  she  was  a  very 
lovely  woman,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  above  the  necessity  of  such 
selfish  considerations.  And  yet,  I  cannot  say,  for  it  is  natural  to  be  partial 
to  one's  own,  and  I  observed  a  marked  increase  of  the  deference  with  which 
she  saluted  me,  after  observing  the  entrance  of  the  mistress  of  my  affections 
into  the  street  door  of  our  modest  mansion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  time 
the  sexton  made  me  the  confidential  communication  about  the  pews,  I  was 
laboring  most  impressively  under  the  inconvenient  and  unfashionable  idea  of 
the  necessity  of  close  attention  to  the  preservation  of  my  professional  charac- 
ter by  paying  for  my  bread  and  meat,  rent  and  horse  feed ;  and  had  other 
delightful  responsibilities  of  a  more  poetical  character  in  prospect.  I  cer- 
tainly saw  no  probability  of  fulfilling  all  these  requisitions,  and  likewise  en- 
joying the  expensive  luxury  of  an  entire  pew  in  a  fashionable  church.  I 
therefore  entered  into  an  explanation  with  my  venerable  friend,  and  gave 
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him  to  understand  tliat  I  could  not  think  of  incurring  so  great  a  responsi- 
bility. He  heard  me  out  very  dispassionately,  but  quietly  assured  me  it  was 
"  expected  by  the  vestry/'  and  expressed  himself  very  significantly  that  "  I 
had  better  do  it."  I  did  not,  however,  accede  to  the  proposition ;  and  soon 
placed  myself  entirely  outside  the  pale  of  clerical  beneficence,  by  declining  to 
draw  a  couple  of  teeth  from  two  of  the  pastor's  sons,  being  preferred  to  that 
dignified,  and  to  me  unwonted  exercise  of  chirurgical  skill,  by  a  venerable 
medical  gentleman  who  enjoyed  the  honor  of  attending  the  pastor's  family. 
It  was  the  last  visit  his  reverence  ever  paid  my  modest  oflSce,  and  I  soon  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  relieved  from  the  espionage  of  his  worthy  co- 
operator,  the  sexton.  I  state  these  apparently  trifling  incidents,  to  show  our 
aspiring  young  friends  the  path  they  are  expected  to  travel,  if  they  would 
attain  the  dignity  of  attending  the  families  of  gentlemen  of  a  certain  order 
of  professional  intellect,  and  that  they  are  expected  to  take  sides  on  all 
questions  involving  religious  and  political  speculations  and  pecuniary  outlay 
in  their  respective  neighborhoods. 

To  return  to  the  lovely  Mrs.  Mackerel.  I  will  explain  how  it  was  that 
I  was  summoned  to  her  ladyship's  mansion,  and  even  at  my  first  visit 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  distinguished  operator  in  South  street, 
Mr.  Mackerel,  of  the  firm  of  Mackerel,  Haddock  &  Dun.  One  bitter  night 
in  January,  it  happened  most  fortunately  that  I  had  been  to  a  wedding- 
party  and  returned  very  late,  clad  in  the  highest  style  of  fashion ;  a  very  un- 
usual circumstance  to  be  sure  with  me,  but  one  which  every  young  JEsculapian 
should  occasionally  attend  to,  particularly  if  he  has  a  fine  figure.  Just  as  I 
was  about  to  retire,  a  furious  ring  at  the  front  door  made  me  feel  particu- 
larly amiable.  A  servant  announced  the  sudden  alarming  illness  of  Mrs. 
Mackerel,  with  the  assurance  that  as  the  family  physician  was  out  of  town 
Mr.  Mackerel  would  be  obliged  if  I  would  immediately  visit  her.  As  this 
was  my  first  call  in  the  neighborhood  to  any  lady  of  position,  I  resolved  to 
do  my  prettiest.  Accordingly,  I  soon  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the 
accomplished  lady,  having,  I  confess  it,  given  my. hair  an  extra  touch  as 
I  entered  the  beautiful  chamber.  Never  ha™g  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  Mackerel  before,  I  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  diagnosticate  a  very 
important  item  in  professional  attendance  on  married  ladies ;  I  allude  to 
that  delicate  matter,  the  precise  position  occupied  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
domestic  menage,  and  whether  he  had  been  accustomed  to  harmonize  with 
Madam  in  her  aesthetic  predilections  for  jewelry,  Italian  greyhounds, 
and  Honiton  lace,  and  other  elements  of  domestic  happiness.  A  single 
glance,  as  he  appeared  at  the  hall  door,  convinced  me  that  the  gentleman 
was  but  paired  to  his  beautiful  mate.  He  was  indeed  a  very  gross  and 
obtuse  person,  presenting  a  marked  similarity  to  a  species  of  the  article  to 
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which  he  owed  his  reputed  wealth,  and  the  irreverent  name  I  have  given 
him. 

His  entire  physiognomy,  all  but  the  disposition  of  the  eyes,  presented  a 
marked  resemblance  to  a  codfish ;  the  forehead  and  chin  evinced  the  same 
disposition  to  retreat  from  the  nose,  and  had  the  locality  of  the  eyes  been 
changed  to  the  forehead  in  a  well  developed  specimen  of  that  fish,  their 
expressiveness  and  color  would  have  admirably  rivalled  one  of  those  inno- 
cent victims  as  it  lies  on  the  market  stall,  having  escaped  the  process  that 
renders  so  many  of  its  sleek  brethren  the  subject  of  commerial  operations 
similar  to  those  of  Messrs.  Mackerel,  Haddock  &  Dun.  We  are  aware  that 
Mr.  Mackerel's  personal  peculiarities  might  have  admitted  of  much  simpler 
description,  by  the  observation  that  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  all  point ;  in- 
deed, there  would  have  been  a  double  advantage  in  using  that  term,  for  it 
would  have  been  equally  expressive  of  his  unwillingness  to  yield  to  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  his  lovely  wife,  on  the  necessity  of  an  equipage  suited 
to  their  rank  and  condition.  Mrs.  Tip  Tape  had  just  procured  a  new  one, 
and  her  own  charms  were  greatly  superior  to  that  lady's ;  but  Mr.  M.  re- 
mained deaf  to  her  entreaties,  even  in  all  the  ravishing  eloquence  of  her 
midnight  toilette.  Indeed,  so  obtuse  was  that  human  impersonation  of  his 
professional  piscatorial  coldness,  that  on  his  utter  refusal  to  "  point,"  a  hys- 
terical burst  of  grief  and  convulsive  sobs,  followed  by  speechlessness,  was 
the  cause  of  my  being  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient ;  this  I  subse- 
quently learned  from  a  mutual  friend.  Until  I  knew  Mr.  Mackerel's  pecuniary 
embarrassments  by  the  sad  denouement  of  her  existing  illness,  in  the  collapse 
of  the  firm  of  Mackerel,  Haddock  &  Dun,  (the  latter  article  of  their  merchan- 
dise, in  the  opinion  of  a  wag  of  a  neighbor,  became  expressive  of  their  un- 
enviable notoriety,)  I  was  so  impressed  with  his  evident  coolness  and  obduracy, 
that  I  confidently  believed  a  post-mortem,  should  the  opportunity  offer, 
would  actually  disclose  a  single  ventricle,  and  give  a  physiological  clue  to 
his  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  article  in  which  he  dealt.  Throughout  the 
entire  fortnight  of  my  attendance,  he  displayed  the  most  provoking  indiffer- 
ence to  the  sufferings  of  the  lady. 

Now  let  me  indulge  in  a  little  medico-physiologico-moral  philosophy  on 
my  interesting  patient,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  aspiring  mammas  and 
their  daughters,  Mrs.  Mackerel  was  not  a  bad-tempered  woman ;  she  was 
only  a  beautiful  fool ;  nothing  less,  reader,  or  she  would  never  have  married 
Mr.  Mackerel.  Her  charms  would  have  procured  her  a  husband  of  at  least 
a  tolerable  exterior,  and  no  one  could  well  have  been  more  stupid  than  Mr. 
Mackerel ;  besides,  he  was  only  a  fish  merchant,  and  fish  are,  at  best,  but  a 
migratory  sort  of  animal,  as  Mr.  Mackerel's  soon  proved :  they  are  here  now, 
and  next  minute  nowhere.     Mrs.  Mackerel  did  not  balance,  when  making  a 
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choice,  lier  prospective  advancement  in  the  circle  of  fashion,  with  the  "una- 
voidable incumbrance  of  Mr.  Mackerel's  phlegm  and  personal  appearance. 
Besides,  he  chewed  and  smoked ;  and  the  combination  of  the  united  aroma 
of  his  favorite  luxuries,  and  the  articles  of  his  merchandise,  must  certainly  be 
most  uncongenial  to  the  curve  of  such  lips  and .  such  nostrils.  Every  day, 
she  would  be  mortified  by  his  presence;  and  should  she  give  an  evening 
party,  what  could  console  her  for  such  a  partner  ?  As  long  as  his  ability  to 
gratify  her  pride  lasted,  she  had  some  consolation  ;  but  when  it  was  becoming 
rapidly  apparent  that  the  funds  were  decreasing,  Mrs.  Mackerel's  nerves  took 
the  alarm.  When  Mr.  Tip  Tape  purchased  his  new  establishment,  matters 
became  desperate ;  that  palpable  evidence  of  prosperity  and  fashion,  had  long 
been  the  lady's  goal  of  ambition,  and  when  a  flat  refusal  followed  her  urgent 
appeal  to  add  it  to  their  existing  glories,  Mr.  Mackerel's  personal  and  intel- 
lectual deficiencies  stood  forth  in  all  their  genuine  deformity. 

I  was  received  by  Mr.  Mackerel  in  a  manner  that  increased  observation 
has  since  taught  me,  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  hysterical  finale  of  a 
domestic  dialogue.  Mrs.  and  Mr.  M.,  like  some  of  their  more  humble 
neighbors,  had  just  returned  from  a  party  ;  and  although  it  may  not  become 
me,  Mr.  Scalpel,  to  say  it,  I  trust  that  my  little  queen  had  not  quite  as  many 
causes  of  mortification  in  her  spouse,  as  j^oor  Mrs.  Mackerel.  I  neither 
smoked  nor  chewed;  besides,  I  actually  kept  my  equipage,  and  a  pill-box  and 
lancet  would  have  been  a  far  more  passable  coat  of  arms,  than  an  equally 
emblematic  professional  crest,  upon  the  panels  of  the  longed-for  equipage  of 
my  luckless  patient. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  the  admirers  of  tobacco,  that  it  is  a  soul-sustaining 
solace  in  deep  giief  and  financial  or  domestic  embarrassments.  "We  have 
even  heard  it  asserted  that  it  will  greatly  aid  a  professional  diagnosis.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  should  judge  from  the  intellectual  developments  of  most  of  my 
professional  friends  who  use  it,  that  their  cerebral  eff'orts  require  a  little  help. 
Mr.  Mackerel  was  evidently  convinced  of  its  power  to  sustain  him,  whether 
in  grief  or  domestic  annoyance.  He  used  it  with  the  utmost  freedom  of 
expectoration,  and  with  the  equally  elegant  and  expressive  position  of  his 
hands  in  his  breeches  pockets,  attempted  an  explanation  of  the  lady's  condi- 
tion. 

Now  Mr.  Mackerel  was  sufficiently  acute  not  to  let  me  into  the  true  cause 
of  his  wife's  nervous  attack,  and  his  own  collectedness ;  and  yet  he  felt  it 
would  not  do  to  make  too  light  of  it.  Mrs.  M.  was  a  well  educated  woman, 
and  he  was  thoroughly  astonished  at  the  first  display  of  what  he  had  sense 
enomgh  to  perceive  was  a  violent  hysterical  paroxysm,  and  which  she  had 
probably  given  him  to  understand  was  an  outburst  of  long  suppressed  dis- 
gust ;  he  therefore  thought  it  would  prove  as  well  to  give  jne  a  hint  of  the 
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matter.  He  assured  me  that  the  lady  had  been  in  her  usual  health  up  to 
the  period  of  her  attack,  and  as  he  felt  obliged  to  give  some  cause  for  the 
suddenness  of  my  summons,  and  the  speechless  condition  of  the  patient,  he 
said  he  supposed  that  the  dancing,  the  warmth  of  the  rooms,  and  the  supper 
combined,  must  have  produced  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system,  &c.  &c. 
Having  often  witnessed  the  inclination  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  supper 
parties,  to  make  a  "melody"  (medley)  in  their  stomachs,  as  one  of  my  old 
English  patients  is  wont  ambitiously  to  exjDress  herself,  I  was  fully  prepared 
to  realize  the  powers  of  ices  and  creams,  cake,  oranges,  punch,  chicken  salad, 
oysters,  champagne,  and  sugar  plums,  to  produce  such  a  consummation, 
and  had  almost  concluded  to  dispatch  the  servant  for  an  emetic  of  ipecac, 
before  I  had  seen  the  patient ;  this,  however,  I  prudently  avoided,  and  accom- 
panied Mr.  Mackerel  to  his  wife's  chamber. 

It  is  now,  alas !  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  although  the  toils  of  professional 
life  have,  in  some  degree,  chilled  my  admiration  for  the  beautiful,  I  shall 
never  forget  the  extreme  beauty  of  my  patient,  and  the  strength  of  the 
instantaneous  conviction,  that  it  was  to  her  unfortunate  union  that  the  hys- 
terical attack  was  due.  Aside  from  the  improbability  of  excess  of  appetite, 
through  the  portal  of  such  a  mouth,  being  the  cause,  (I  speak  with  decision 
on  my  power  to  diagnosticate  this  particular  case,  though  I  would  not  advise 
the  precedent  in  similar  ones,)  the  lovely  color  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  utterly 
forbade  a  conclusion  favorable  to  Mr.  Mackerel's  solution.  The  roses  and  the 
lilies  seemed  contending  for  supremacy,  and  the  entire  effect  was  admirably 
heightened  by  the  rose-tinted  light  reflected  from  the  pink  silk  curtains, 
completely  lining  an  exquisite  lace  exterior,  beautifully  edged  with  a 
tracery,  "light  as  the  foaming  surf,  that  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken 
wave."  Although  accustomed  to  self-control,  I  found  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  command  my  feelings  as  I  placed  my  fingers  upon  the  wrist  of  the  deli- 
cately jewelled  and  exquisite  hand.  "  All  seemed  calm  as  the  sepulchre,  or 
the  thoughts  in  an  angel's  breast."  I  was  nonplussed.  Could  any  tumultuous  ' 
passions  ever  have  agitated  that  bosom  so  gently  swelling  in  repose  ?  The 
canvas  and  marble  of  the  sculptor  might  try  in  vain  to  emulate  such  per- 
fection. Mr.  Mackerel,  on  his  entrance,  had  simply  announced  my  presence 
to  the  lady ;  no  token  of  recognition  on  her  part  followed,  nor  did  the  slight- 
est movement,  or  an  additional  breath  seemingly  indicate  a  knowledge  of 
ray  presence.  The  lady  continued  profoundly  passive  whilst  I  felt  the  pulse, 
interrupted  occasionally  by  Mr.  Mackerel's  expectoration  as  he  ejected  the 
surplus  of  his  delicious  luxury,  with  that  peculiar  sound,  the  dynamics  of 
which  I  could  never  quite  understand,  but  which  seems  to  be  only  attainable 
in  its  highest  elegance  by  tobacco  chewers.  Mr.  Mackerel's  presence 
was  by  no  means  desirable,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  as  it  probably  caused 
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the  silence  of  the  patient,  the  only  way  I  could  get  clear  of  him,  and  speech 
from  her,  was  to  ring  for  the  servant  and  request  her  to  perform  some  unim- 
portant service,  and  to  summon  me  should  the  lady  desire  to  see  me,  as  I 
knew  she  was  quite  aware  of  my  presence.  I  then  withdrew  with  Mr. 
Mackerel. 

The  curious  questions,  touching  my  medical  sagacity  as  to  his  wife's  con- 
dition, received  about  as  satisfactory  a  solution  as  most  of  the  questions  that 
are  put  to  me  on  the  causes  and  treatment  of  disease,  and  when  the  gentle- 
man was  tolerably  befogged  with  opinions  he  could  not  quite  as  well  under- 
stand as  the  respective  qualities  of  his  merchandise,  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
the  anticipated  summons ;  requesting  him  to  remain,  as  I  should  probably 
need  his  personal  services  to  procure  medicine,  I  again  sought  my  patient. 

What  an  effort  I  made  to  preserve  a  calm  professional  exterior  as  I  ascended 
tbat  stairway  and  opened  that  door!  The  united  influence  of  the  counte- 
nance and  surroundings  of  my  patient,  had  given  me  a  tumultuous  agitation, 
even  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Mackerel,  when  the  eyes  of  my  patient  were 
closed  ;  but  when  she  raised  the  drooping  lids,  and  the  full  soul  came  welling 
up  from  the  depths  of  those  blue  orbs,  and  witb  a  sweet  smile  she  regretted 
the  consequence  of  "  Mr.  Mackerel's  anxiety,"  and  assured  me  she  had  only 
been  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  the  party,  and  would  clieerfully  take  any 
domestic  restorative  I  would  direct,  as  she  did  not  wish  to  cause  any  further 
trouble,  I  felt  intuitively  that  the  poor  child  had  made  up  her  mind  to  endure 
her  fate,,  and  feared  that  she  had  required  my  services  for  the  first  and  last 
time.  I  remained  a  few  minutes  and  took  my  leave,  feeling  that  the  most 
acceptable  service  I  could  render  a  well-bred  woman  whose  infernal  position 
had  allowed  her  woman's  nature  to  overcome  her,  would  be  to  leave  her 
alone  witb  her  own  feelings. 

My  impressions,  however,  were  incorrect,  with  regard  to  a  future  summons, 
as  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  appease  Mr.  Mackerel's  fears  by  my 
learned  description  of  the  action  of  the  probable  causes  of  his  wife's  attack. 
His  ow^n  professional  sagacity  being  constantly  exercised  on  the  product 
of  "bait,"  he  lulled  his  suspicions  to  rest  by  the  apparent  innocence  with 
which  I  answered  his  leading  questions,  and  arrived,  like  many  others,  at  the 
conclusion  most  desirable  to  him,  viz.,  that  I  was  a  fool ;  a  convection  quite 
as  necessary  in  many  nervous  cases,  as  its  opposite,  if  the  physician  wishes 
to  retain  possession  of  the  patient. 

So  pleased  was  Mr.  Mackerel  with  the  soothing  influence  of  my  short  visit, 
that  he  very  courteously  waited  on  me  to  the  outside  of  the  door,  and  desired 
I  wovild  call  in  the  morning,  leaving  me  in  no  doubt  of  his  friendly  inten- 
tions, though  not  equally  certain  that  tbeir  manifestation  did  not  extend  to 
the  deposit  of  his  surplus  luxuries  on  my  new  coat. 
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In  the  morning,  after  my  usual  office  diversions  of  investigating  "  a  pain 
and  flutterin'  about  me  heart,"  and  "  I'm  kilt  entirely,"  &c.  &c.,  I  called  on 
Mrs.  Mackerel,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  her  quite  composed  and  in 
conversation  with  her  friend,  Mrs.  Tip  Tape.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  passed 
the  critical  examination  of  that  lady,  unscathed  by  her  sharp  black  eyes,  and 
was  pronounced  quite  an  agreeable  "  person,"  as  an  acute  Quaker  lady  sub- 
sequently informed  me  the  lady  always  called  me.  Mrs.  Tip  Tape  was  the 
daughter  of  a  retired  milliner,  and  had  formed  an  appropriate  union  with 
Mr.  Tip  Tape,  the  eminent  dry-goods  merchant.  They  will  require  a  sepa- 
rate notice,  as  I  subsequently  received  some  "  patronage "  from  them,  and 
they  were  people  of  consideration  in  the  neighborhood. 

Poor  Mrs.  Mackerel,  notwithstanding  her  efforts  to  suppress  it,  had 
evidently  received  some  cruel  and  stunning  communication  from  her  husband 
on  the  night  of  my  summons ;  her  agitated  circulation  during  the  fortnight 
of  my  attendance,  showed  to  my  entire  conviction,  some  persistent  and  hidden 
cause  for  her  nervousness;  but  her  conduct  was  most  unexceptionably  that 
of  a  dignified  woman,  determined  to  bear  to  the  utmost,  every  discharge  from 
the  quiver  of  her  relentless  fate.  Once,  and  once  only,  on  my  apologizing 
for  the  lateness  of  my  evening  visit,  as  I  had  been  for  the  first  time  to  take 
my  little  queen  and  our  new  gift  an  airing,  she  observed  with  a  slight  smile, 
"Your  wife  is,  I  hear,  a  great  pet  with  you,  doctor."  A  slight  tremor  and  a 
convulsive  cough,  told  me  a  story  I  had  long  suspected.  I  replied  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  produce  a  comparison  as  little  painful  as  possible,  and 
directed  the  conversation  in  as  cheerful  a  channel  as  occurred  to  me.  That 
evening,  she  assured  me  that  she  felt  she  should  now  rapidly  recover,  as  Mr. 
Mackerel  had  concluded  to  take  her  to  Saratoga  for  change  of  scene.  I 
gladly  assented,  though  I  had  not  been  asked  for- my  opinion.  I  took  my 
leave,  and  in  a  few  days,  a  final  one,  of  the  lovely  Mrs.  Mackerel ;  the 
poor  child  departed  for  Saratoga.  The  ensuing  week  there  was  a  sheriff's 
sale,  and  my  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  her  disease  received  a  confirmation  not 
to  be  misunderstood.  M — — . 


Art.  CLXXXIII. — Education,  Physical,  Social,  and  Mental. 

The  readers  of  the  Scalpel  will  recollect  an  article  on  Physical  and  Social 
Education,  published  one  year  since,  or  just  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  in  which  a  comparison  was  instituted  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  ideas,  in  regard  to  subjects  worthy  the  attention  of  men  and  of 
nations,  in  which  the  claim  man  has  upon  humanity,  for  the  means  and 
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opportunity  for  improvement,  was  attempted  to  be  shown ;  and  a  demand 
made  that  Government  should  foster  and  encourage  the  improvement  of  man 
as  well  as  of  animals,  and  inanimate  machinery,  and  the  products  of  human 
labor.     That  article  closed  as  follows  : 

"  But  how  Government  may  best  furnish  this'  education,  is  as  yet  not 
decided  upon,  and  the  discussion  of  that  matter  must  be  -reserved  for  future 
consideration." 

As  this  is  a  matter  that  has  not  had  the  amount  of  thought  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  by  the  different  classes  of  intellect,  that  it  must  have  before  the  2^opular 
mind  shall  see  its  importance  and  its  justice,  nay,  the  imperative  necessity 
for  some  action,  the  present  paper  will  be  devoted  to  a  further  consideration 
of  this  necessity,  with,  perhaps,  some  more  or  less  definite  shadowing  forth 
of  the  writer's  views  of  how  the  desired  results  may  best  be  obtained. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  education  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  espe- 
cially the  Dorians,  and  I  must  continue  so  to  do,  as  they  are  the  only  people 
of  whom  we  have  full  and  authentic  accounts,  and  who  seem  to  have  had 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  humanity,  and  of  the 
means  necessary  to  perpetuate  and  increase  the  power  of  the  faculties  man 
is  so  generously  endowed  with.  These  ancient  heathen  acted  on  the  idea 
that  hodily  exercise  was  the  true  foundation  of  all  social  and  mental,  as  well 
as  physical  growth  and  development.  They  had  no  doubt  that  the  mind 
could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  in  a  healthy  state,  unless  the  body  also  was 
in  a  condition  of  perfect  health.  The  same  ideas  were  possessed  by  the 
ancient  Jews ;  and  hence,  in  the  laws  of  these  people,  we  find  the  most 
minute  and  careful  hygienic  enactments,  side  by  side  with  those  for  the  sup- 
pression and  punishment  of  vice  or  immorality. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  and  a  regular  habit  of  bathing,  are  found  to  be  as  old 
as  the  earliest  records  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece ;  and  as  with  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans,  tlie  church  and  the  school-house  are  erected  simultane- 
ously with  the  huts  of  the  early  settlers,  so  were  gymnasia  built  for  the 
training  of  the  youth  of  every  considerable  town  in  Greece.  These  gymnasia 
were  always  under  the  control  of  the  government,  and  the  gymnasiarch  had 
power  to  manage  as  he  saw  fit.  The  bmldings  were  constructed  with  porches, 
where  there  were  seats.  These  were  used  for  conversation  and  oral  instruc- 
tion. Within  the  inclosure  were  covered  apartments  for  exercise  in  the 
winter  or  stormy  weather,  and  others  not  covered  for  milder  seasons — walks 
for  those  not  engaged  in  the  games,  and  cold  and  hot  baths.  Nearly  all 
the  art  and  splendor  of  the  city  was  gathered  into  these  gymnasia,  and 
immense  sums  of  money  were  expended  in  their  adornment.  The  gymna- 
siarch had  the  general  supervision  of  the  gymnasium,  and  could  expel  such 
teachers,  sophists,  and  philosophers,  whose  teachings  he  considered  injurious 
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to  the  young,  or  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  Another  class  of 
officers  had  for  their  duty,  to  inspire  the  youth  with  a  love  of  morality  ;  and 
another  regulated  the  diet  of  the  pupils,  and  acted  as  surgeons  and  physicians. 

The  education  of  the  Greek  youth  was  divided  into  three  parts :  grammar, 
or  a  knowledge  of  the  language  by  which  he  was  to  make  his  thoughts 
known ;  music,  which  has  already  been  defined ;  and  gymnastics,  or  the 
exercise  of  every  power  and  faculty  of  the  body ;  and  the  latter,  as  the  basis 
of  all  advancement  in  the  former,  occupied  more  time  and  attention  than  all 
the  others,  and  continued  during  the  entire  lifetime.  It  was  an  every-day 
occurrence,  to  see  the  gray-headed  sage  and  philosopher  engaged  with  the 
lads  in  their  sports,  and  the  highest,  either  in  church  or  in  state,  deemed  it  no 
way  derogatory  to  their  duty,  to  recreate  in  this  manner  their  faculties  of 
body  and  of  mind. 

In  Ionia,  and  some  other  states,  the  girls  were  secluded  and  brought  up  in 
sedentary  habits;  but  in  Sparta,  and  among  the  Dorians,  the  laws  compelled 
the  people  to  provide  for  a  full  and  free  education  of  the  women.  The  god 
Apollo  and  the  goddess  Diana  were  twins,  and  each  is  represented  with 
the  fullest  and  most  perfect  physical  and  intellectual  development — and  each 
free  of  the  slightest  stain  upon  their  reputation  for  chastity  and  purity.  The 
Spartan  girls  were  taught  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  to  throw 
the  javelin,  to  run,  and  every  exercise  befitting  their  sex  and  strength ;  and 
all  this  in  the  presence  of  the  youth  of  the  other  sex,  the  citizens,  magistrates, 
and  kings :  and  they  were  always  remarkable  for  their  dignity  of  manners  and 
purity  of  character.  When  the  stranger  remarked  to  the  wife  of  Leonidas, 
"  You  are  the  only  women  who  can  maintain  an  ascendancy  over  men,"  she 
replied  to  his  remark,  "  Undoubtedly,  for  we  are  the  only  women  who  bring 
men  into  the  world." 

Among  the  Romans,  a  similar  attention  was  paid,  for  a  time,  to  the 
strengthening  and  thorough  development  of  all  the  human  faculties,  and  it 
was  the  result  of  this  alone  which  gave  to  Rome  the  proud  title  of  "  Mistress 
of  the  World ;"  but  when  effeminacy  and  sloth  first  attacked  the  females, 
and  afterwards  the  male  youth  of  that  proud  city,  inevitable,  but  great  was 
the  fall  thereof.  A  similar  lesson,  but  less  marked,  is  taught  by  all  nations 
that  have  risen  from  a  state  of  savagism  or  barbarity.  Their  very  condition 
obliges  them  to  exercise  their  faculties,  and  by  that  exercise  comes  power, 
which  raises  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  It  is  by  exercise  alone,  that 
man  grows  as  an  indi\'idual,  or  as  a  nation.  It  is  by  the  exercise  and  activity 
of  each  function  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind,  that  we  can  recognise  the 
existence  of  such  a  faculty ;  for  until  such  existence  is  demonstrated  by  use, 
we  may  say  the  power  is  ready  to  be  born  into  life,  but  we  cannot  say  it 
already  is  in  existence.     How  many  persons  are  there  that  have  never  yet 
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enjoyed  more  than  a  partial — a  half  existence ;  and  how  many  more  are 
each  day  dying — losing  their  faculties  by  neglecting  to  use  them ! 

The  fable  of  the  apes,  on  the  border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  who  fearing  to  speak 
lest  they  became  enslaved,  lost  the  power  of  speech  and  of  thought,  and  now 
sit  there,  perched  upon  the  trees,  chattering  their  apish  folly,  and  faintly 
dreaming  of  the  manhood  they  have  lost  by  refusing  to  use  their  faculties, 
has  become  an  every-day  reality,  in  regions  not  as  far  from  us  as  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Orientals  have  the  art  of  dwarfing  trees,  until  the  pear 
and  the  oak  do  not  exceed  a  foot  in  height ;  but  we  have  the  art  of  dwarf- 
ing men  until  we  need  not  send  to  Central  America  for  Aztec  children: 
their  parallels,  or  those  nearly  their  parallel,  lide  up  and  down  Broadway, 
and  are  said  to  be  found  in  Fifth  Avenue. 

Compare  the  workmen  of  the  tailor's  work-room,  or  the  slender  limbs  of 
the  dry-goods  clerk,  with  the  perfect  physical  development  of  a  Ravel,  and 
we  shall  see  what  we  are,  and  what  we  should  be,  if  we  but  comprehended 
our  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  Maker. 

We  all  have  seen  how  the  different  faculties  can  be  cultivated.  The  tongue 
of  a  fluent  speaker,  the  throat  of  Jenny  Lind,  the  ear  of  Jullien,  the  legs  of 
Fanny  Ellsler,  the  fingers  and  arm  of  Ole  Bull,  the  muscular  development  of 
the  pugilist,  the  face  of  Burton — the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  hearing, 
smell,  or  of  sight,  in  the  savage,  and  the  sense  of  hearing,  smell,  and  touch, 
in  the  blind,  are  familiar  examples. 

The  same  power  and  growth  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  as  the 
result  of  proper  exercise,  is  equally  manifest,  but  not  as  common,  because, 
alas !  the  experiment  is  not  as  frequently  made. 

There  is  no  other  means  by  which  any  organ  or  faculty,  either  of  the  body, 
mind,  or  sentiments,  can  be  made  to  develop  itself,  to  become  strong  and 
active,  but  by  proper  and  constant  exercise  and  use. 

It  is  true  that  we  may  continue  to  exist,  and  the  experience  of  many 
among  us  proves  the  fact,  even  without  the  development  or  active  exercise 
of  any  valuable  faculty  of  mind  or  body ;  but  we  were  not  created  simply  to 
exist — to  stay  here  until  we  die  ;  but  Ave  were  placed  here  by  the  Creator, 
to  live,  and  to  be  active — to  attain  perfection  by  the  development  of  our 
every  faculty — to  be  noble,  exalted  souls,  wedded  to  pure,  strong,  and 
healthy  bodies;  making  the  universe  subject  to  our  wills,  and  keeping  com- 
plete control  as  well  of  our  passions  and  appetites. 

Throughout  the  wide  realm  of  nature,  in  the  life  of  nations,  as  well  as  in 
the  existence  of  individuals,  as  has  been  observed,  we  find  this  one  law  para- 
mount and  triumphant,  and  yet  there  must  be  proper  order  in  the  exercise 
of  the  different  parts  of  our  being. 

During  the  early  years  of  our  existence,  the  physical  structure  demands 
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our  greatest  care.  The  bodi/  should  have  our  most  earnest  attention,  that  its 
growth,  strength,  perfect  and  harmonious  development,  shall  not  be  hindered 
or  prevented ;  that  every  organ  shall  be  developed  in  its  turn,  and  every 
function  established  according  to  the  order  of  its  Divine  Creator.  Imperfect 
development  is  no  more  to  be  deplored  than  premature  development ;  and 
yet,  in  most  of  our  schools,  the  great  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  bring  about 
this  very  result.  ISTearly  all  the  active  vice  observed  in  the  world,  is  the 
direct  result  of  want  of  knowledge  on  this  subject.  Virtue,  by  a  modern 
philosopher,  has  been  defined  as  "  the  happy  mean  between  two  extremes ;" 
and  when  there  is  a  premature  and  undue  development  of  any  faculty,  this 
happy  mean  must  be  lost,  and  one  or  the  other  extreme  is  likely  to  be 
attained. 

Of  the  evils  of  premature,  or  unnatural  development  of  different  faculties 
and  passions,  the  brothels,  the  alms-houses,  the  penitentiaries  of  our  land 
furnish  plenty  of  examples,  but  these  are  seldom  examples  of  that  error  alone. 
As  soon  as  the  child  is  ushered  into  separate  existence,  it  has  to  contend 
against  many  influences  directly  calculated  to  obstruct  the  full  and  natural 
development  of  its  system.  Air  laden  with  the  exhalations  of  the  sick 
chamber,  or  poisoned  by  the  excretions  of  the  human  system,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  with  a  miasm  from  without ;  air  deprived  of  its  natural  properties, 
from  having  been  over-heated,  or  from  having  the  vivifying  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays  excluded,  can  never  lead  to  a  natural  growth  of  the  child.  If,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  early  years  of  the  child  are  made  miserable  by  improper 
food,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  body,  being  sujjplied  only  with  improper 
material  for  growth,  never  perfects  itself,  and  the  mind  also  partakes  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  physical  structure. 

Were  I  writing  a  dissertation  on  physical  training,  instead  of  offering 
mere  hints,  I  would  like  to  dwell  upon  the  important  matters  of  air,  diet,  and 
cleanliness,  and  show  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  build  up  a  perfect  being 
from  such  improper  materials ;  but  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  show  that 
the  soul  cannot  be  furnished  with  a  fitting  instrument  by  which  to  manifest 
itself,  unless  the  proper  materials,  at  proper  times  and  in  proper  manner,  are 
supplied,  by  which  the  powers  of  growth  and  assimilation  are  to  form  those 
organs  that  go  to  make  up  the  wonderful  machine  we  c^ll  man. 

Whether  properly  or  improperly  formed,  the  soul  has  possession  of  the 
organs  of  the  body,  and  can,  until  divorced  from  the  flesh,  work  by  means 
of  no  other ;  hence  its  manifestations  must  in  a  great  measure  accord  with 
its  physical  condition. 

In  every  healthy  organ,  there  are  constantly  three  processes  actively  goin^ 
on  at  the  same  time.  The  arteries  are  carrying  the  blood,  in  which  are  the 
elements  of  growth,  to  the  organ;  the  organ  is  taking  from  the  arterial 
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blood  the  substances  necessary  to  its  nutrition ;  and  at  tlie  same  time  it  is 
thro^ving  off  sucli  particles  as  are  no  longer  of  use  to  the  organ.  As  the 
rapidity  wiih.  which  these  processes  are  carried  on,  depends  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  organ,  we  can  at  once  see  that  it  is  only  by  exercise  that  the  dif- 
ferent organs,  and  consequently  the  whole  system,  renews  and  invigorates 
itself,  and  grows  in  power  and  beauty.  Although  what -is  termed  nervous 
poiver,  or  the  vitail  energy,  is  something  more  subtle  than  the  arterial  and 
venous  blood,  experiments  prove  that  it  is  governed  by  the  same  law  as  re- 
gards exercise,  which  governs  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  This  nerve  force 
is  generated  either  by  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  or  the  ganglia,  which 
have  already  been  described  in  the  Scalpel.  The  brain  is  the  nervous 
centre  for  the  mind ;  the  ganglia  are  the  nerv^ous  centres  for  what  is  termed 
the  involuntary  motion ;  and  the  spinal  cord  is  the  nervous  centre  for  the 
muscles,  or  voluntary  motion.  Now  if  these  nerve  centres  are  not  roused  to 
action,  they  will  not  of  course  generate  or  manufacture  the  nerve  force,  and 
the  individual  is  like  a  locomotive  that  has  no  steam ;  but  if  the  ner\'e  cen- 
tres have  been  roused,  and  are  generating  nerve  power,  as  the  stomach  and 
lungs  generate  blood  when  they  are  supplied  with  abundance  of  food  and 
air,  the  system  must  be  placed  in  a  state  of  activity,  or  there  will  be  a  con- 
gestion of  the  nervous  fluid,  as  there  is  apt  to  be  of  the  blood  when  it  is  not 
used  by  exercise.  Want  of  exercise,  then,  will  lead  either  to  the  organs 
remaining  dead  or  inert ;  or  it  may  lead  to  a  congestion  of  blood  or  nerve 
power,  in  those  organs  which  possess  the  least  power  to  resist  this  accumu- 
lation. This  congestion  must  lead  to  an  impairment  of  the  function,  if  not 
to  a  structural  change  in  the  organ  affected ;  and  in  either  case  disease  and 
suffeiing  must  follow. 

We  need  exercise,  that  every  muscle  shall  perform  its  full  function,  and 
that  every  other  structure  shall  be  supplied  ^vith  its  due  proportion  of  blood 
and  of  the  vital  energy.  This  necessity  for  exercise  is  the  grand  and  funda- 
mental necessity  of  life.  As  a  meajis  of  growth,  of  development,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  physical  frame,  all  admit  its  value ;  but  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  morbid  irritability  of  the  nerves,  and  preventing  disease  of  the 
mind  and  the  development  of  vicious  propensities^  it  is  not  so  well  understood 
by  the  masses. 

As  a  means  of  perfecting  the  special  senses,  exercise  is  of  paramount  im- 
iwrtance.  The  illustrations  of  the  growth  of  the  senses  by  exercise  are  so 
numerous,  that  each  can  recall  many  to  mind ;  and  yet  few  consider  that 
they  are  the  avenues  to  the  soul — the  channels  through  which  good  or  ev^il 
influetiees  pass  ere  they  can  reach  the  heart.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  thor- 
ough education  of  the  senses,  that  they  may  have  power  to  resist  evil  influ- 
ences.    Outrage  liie  sense  of  cleanliness  by  placing  a  dirty  garment  on  a 
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child,  and  the  mind  has  become  soiled.  The  eye  should  never  be  made  to 
rest  on  an  unnatural  confusion  of  colors,  or  injured  by  incongruous  shapes : 
nature  is  never  guilty  of  such  injustice  ;  the  ear  should  not  be  made  to  suffer 
'  from  discordant  sounds,  or  tones  of  unlovely  passions  in  the  voice ;  the  nose 
should  not  be  a  receptacle  of  offensive  odors,  or  the  tongue  subjected  to  dis- 
gustful articles  of  taste ;  but  each  sense  should  be  preserved  in  its  purity,  and 
each  strengthened  by  proper  exercise,  as  well  as  the  ear  by  music,  and  the 
eye  by  painting  and  drawing.  As  the  child  grows,  we  should  combine  mental 
with  physical  exercise,  providing  for  the  growth  of  the  mind  through  the 
growth  of  the  body,  by  making  the  exercises  of  the  physical  nature  and  the 
culture  of  the  special  senses,  the  expression  of  ideas  and  of  emotions.  JN^either 
the  moral  nor  the  intellectual  growth  can  be  the  result  of  strict  precept,  or 
of  direct  instruction ;  but  the  child  will  become  loving,  truthful,  affectionate, 
noble  and  great,  only  by  seeing  those  Wrtues  and  their  attributes  in  those 
around  it,  and  learning  and  growing  to  love  them,  ivovci  feeling^  and  not  from 
being  taught^  their  power  and  value. 

Horace  Mann,  when  State  Superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, produced  a  wonderful  change  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  and  the 
views  of  education  in  that  commonwealth ;  and  he  seems  to  have  understood 
the  connection  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  the  necessity  of  a  "  sound 
body  for  a  sound  mind,"  to  make  a  perfect  man.  '  So,  too,  with  the  poet- 
philosopher  Ling,  of  Sweden.  Both  these  noble  men  had  pondered  deeply 
on  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  and  Ling,  in  his  system  of  education,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  incorporating  much  of  extreme  value  as  regards  the  exercise  of 
the  body,  and  has  succeeded  also  in  getting  the  government  to  take  hold  of 
the  matter,  and  introduce  his  gymnastics  into  the  schools,  into  the  army  and 
navy,  and  into  the  medical  schools.  One  of  his  enthusiastic  pupils.  Prof. 
Georgii,  has  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  been  trying  to  establish  the  medi- 
cal department  of  gymnastics  in  London,  with  the  hope  that  it  might  event- 
ually be  adopted  in  other  schools  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  met  with  the  same 
success  we  might  expect  for  him  here  in  JSTew-York,  were  he  to  endeavor  to 
induce  our  medical  profession  to  exercise  either  their  brains  or  their  muscles. 

Ling's  ideas  are  the  same  as  those  entertained  by  such  as  are  engaged  in 
training  idiots  at  Boston,  near  Albany,  and  near  Philadelphia.  His  first 
step  is  to  arouse  the  attention,  or  the  sight  and  the  will,  and  then  to  get  the 
control  of  all  the  muscles.  When  it  is  known  that  in  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  walking  and  the  usual  labors  of  the  body,  not  one  half  of  the  muscles  are 
called  into  use,  it  will  be  perceived  here  is  a  broad  field  for  the  will ;  and 
Alexander  need  not  have  mourned  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  for  it  is  prob- 
able he  had  not  the  control  of  the  half  of  his  own  person. 

Ling  commences  his  gymnastic  training  at  the  age  of  seven ;  and  he  first, 
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without  striving  for  great  results,  endeavors  to  bring  all  the  muscles  under 
the  control  of  the  will,  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  move  one  muscle 
alone,  or  in  harmony  with  any  other.  The  movements  are  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  of  a  monitor,  and  with  the  most  rigorous  exactness, 
whilst  gayety  and  good  feeling  are  cultivated  as  a  necessary  accompaniment. 
Ling  remarks  that  "Peace  and  joy  are  produced  by  the  harmony  which 
exists  between  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  all  the  powers  of  the  body ; 
therefore,  as  this  is  the  object  of  gjnunastics,  this  sentiment  should  have  a 
large  share  in  the  exercise,  good  order  regulating  its  manifestations." 

After  the  body  and  the  perceptive  and  social  faculties  have  been  thus 
trained  during  several  years,  the  aesthetical  branches  of  education  are  super- 
added, and  along  with  them  a  thorough  knowlede  of  physiology  and  the  laws 
of  health. 

Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  whose  death  hjis  redently  been  announced  in  the 
papers,  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  establish  schools 
in  which  physical  exercise  of  a  military  character  should  largely  enter  into 
the  system  of  education ;  and  had  he  left  out  the  war  element,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  his  success  would  have  been  commensurate  with  the  wisdom  of 
his  ideas  and  the  greatness  and  perseverance  of  his  labors.  The  manual 
labor  schools  that  have  been  projected  have  approached  this  idea ;  but  in 
modern  times,  none  but  the  Swedish  poet  have  apparently  comprehended 
that  physical  exercise  must  underlie,  and  be  the  foundation  of  all  thorough 
and  successful  culture  of  the  head  or  the  heart. 

One  year  since,  I  wrote,  "  Cattle,  sheep,  swine,  the  plants,  and  even  mine- 
ral productions,  are  placed  under  the  fostering  care  of  either  National  or 
State  Governments ;  but  man^  except  intellectually,  has  never  yet  had  a 
bounty  offered  for  the  premium  specimen." 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  above  remark  is  no  longer  correct. 
Early  in  the  season,  Barnuin  proposed  a  series  of  prizes  for  the  best  female 
equestrian  at  the  Connecticut  Cattle-Show,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
Ohio,  New- York,  and  Kentucky ;  and  now  Georgia  proposes  a  series  of  pre- 
miums for  the  best  specimen  of  a  baby,  which  shall  be  presented  the  coming 
season !  Well  may  we  be  pleased  -with  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  people 
will  in  time  discover  that  a  well-bred  and  a  well-trained  man^  is  a  nobler 
animal  than  a  well-bred  and  well-trained  horse ;  and  possibly  may  thank 
those  who  are  devoting  their  best  energies  for  the  improv^ement  of  the 
breed. 

When  the  people  are  awakened  to  a  proper  estimate  of  this  subject,  they 
will  demand  legislative  enactments  to  procure  the  means  of  attaining  so 
mighty  a  result;  and  "internal  improvements,"  "river  and  harbor  im- 
provements,"  "protection  to  the  iron  interests,"  and  all   siiiiilar   subjects, 
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will  be  considered  of  minor  importance,  in  comparison  with  the  great  idea  of 
the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the  race.  Of  this  one  truth,  the  people 
may  as  well  prepare  their  minds  now  as  in  the  future  :  Man  cannot  have 
the  social  or  the  mental  faculties  fully  developed^  without  a  simultaneous 
development  of  his  physical  powers.  Any  neglect  in  regard  to  cleanliness 
or  the  health  of  a  city  or  nation,  is  soon  made  manifest  in  the  vices  of  the 
people ;  while  the  care  bestowed  on  these  matters,  is  as  surely  apparent  in 
the  growth  of  virtue  and  intellectual  power.  This  principle  may  be  adopted 
as  the  foundation  of  all  legislation  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  and  also  all 
legislation  for  intellectual  improvement. 

This  is  a  matter  of  far  too  great  importance  to  be  fully  discussed  in  one 
or  two  papers,  and  hence  I  must  now  close ;  with  the  expectation,  however, 
of  returning  to  it  again  at  some  future  time. 

C.  H.  C. 


Art,  CLXXXIV. — Sketches  of  a  Western  Student'' s  Life :  My  first  Case; 
the  Poisoner  ;  a  Demon  ;  the  Camp  Meeting  ;  a  graphic  Scene  ;  a  Revi- 
val ;  a  Sermon  ;  ludicrous  Event ;  Zaccheus ;  Camp  Meeting  Wolves  ; 
a  Midnight  Attack  ;  peculiar  Genius  of  the  true  Methodist  Preacher^  hy 
a  Backslider. 

The  sunshine  of  September  is  the  softest,  the  brightest,  the  purest  in  the 
year.  Spring  has  passed,  her  blossoms  and  flowers  have  faded ;  fruit  has 
come  on  the  trees,  grass  is  gathered  to  the  barn,  the  wheat  is  garnered,  and 
all  nature's  bounties  hasten  to  a  shelter,  except  the  slow  majestic  corn  crop, 
before  the  mellowing  suns  of  September  come  to  us.  Away  off  on  the  hill- 
side, as  the  eye  wanders  in  the  distance,  the  rich  yellow  and  deep  red  maple 
leaf  paints  the  forest  with  the  bright  hues  of  autumn.  JS'ature  is  not  yet  dying, 
but  ripening ;  the  leaf  is  not  yet  dead,  but  is  full  of  life ;  it  has  gathered 
up  all  its  beauties,  to  give  one  full  vigorous  bloom  before  it  dies.  When 
the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  melancholy  begins  to  brood  over  the  spirit ;  our 
songs  are  all  sad  ones ;  the  voice  has  mellow  tones,  soft,  sorrowful,  but  joy- 
ous. In  the  springtime  we  shout  with  excitement ;  in  summer  we  are  silent, 
brooding  in  thought  over  the  gestation  of  nature  ;  then  the  full  maturity  of 
autumn  comes,  and  our  soul  swells  with  emotions  we  cannot  describe :  it  is 
a  deep  and  intense  joy  ;  but  we  still  feel  lonely,  and  dread  the  approach  of 
winter  as  a  cold-hearted  destroyer ;  flower,  leaf,  fruit,  stem — all  fade,  wither, 
die  in  his  cold,  cheerless,  death-embrace.  Spring  is  the  season  of  the  affec- 
tions ;  it  is  hard  to  be  selfish  in  spring-time :   nature  is  so  full  of  sympathy, 
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of  gushing  life,  of  generous  colors,  and  many-tinted  flowers,  that  the  heart 
grows  warm,  and  swells,  and  beats,  and  pants  with  a  new  life,  which  seeks 
instinctively  to  diff'use  itself  into  all  things  that  have  life. 

We  would  like  to  die  in  the  autumn  of  life,  say  turned  of  fifty,  and  in  the 
month  of  September,  when  the  grand  old  forests  are  in  the  "  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,"  when  the  light  is  soft,  the  winds  are  still,  when  the  "twilight  is  coming, 
and  the  soft,  still  breeze  sighs  over  the  placid  lake,  where  I  hope  and  pray 
that  my  eyes  may  be  closed,  gazing  on  the  water.  One  friend  I  w^ould  like 
to  be  with  me,  only  one^  and  that  a  friend  who  has  never  deceived  me.  The 
music  of  a  violin  I  should  crave  at  such  a  moment ;  it  is  the  first  music  that 
I  ever  loved  ;  it  Avill  be  the  last.  My  mother's  voice  would  be  sweeter,  but 
its  tones  were  hushed  in  death  before  I  could  remember  them,  and  now  they 
do  not  return  to  me — I  cannot  recall  them. 

I  had  lived  all  summer  with  an  elderly  lady,  near  a  small  brook,  skirted 
with  willows,  beside  which  I  used  to  lie  and  pore  over  Bell,  Richerand,  Gre- 
gory and  Thomas,  shaded  from  the  sun  by  a  large  black  birch  and  two 
friendly  maples.  Here  summer  had  passed,  her  fruits  had  ripened,  and 
autumn  had  come,  with  her  fading  leaves,  tinkling  sounds,  and  wild  mur- 
mur. Nobody  felt  any  interest  in  the  poor  student ;  his  pale  face  and 
vscanty  wardrobe  were  forbidding — at  least  they  attracted  no  one. 

Towards  the  close  of  August,  '38,  the  school-children  had  wandered  into 
the  thick  shade  beside  the  low  stream  that  ran  through  the  meadow.  Among 
them  was  a  slim,  raw-boned,  cross-eyed,  dark-haired  vixen,  about  twelve 
years  old ;  she  always  went  barefoot  and  bare-headed  ;  her  long,  coarse  hair 
streamed  in  the  wind,  and  her  sinister  look  was  always  a  presage  of  evil. 
She  was  regarded  by  the  country  people  as  a  pup  of  the  devil,  and  hated  by 
every  one  who  knew  her.  One  day  she  collected  around  her  six  young 
girls,  from  six  to  ten  years  old,  and  having  dug  from  the  ground  some 
coniuni  maculatum,  (poison  muskrat  root,)  and  washed  it  in  the  brook,  she 
persuaded  the  children  to  eat  it,  by  first  tasting  it  herself  and  adroitly 
spitting  it  out.  The  neighborhood  was  soon  in  an  uproar,  for  the  children 
began  to  show  signs  of  poison.  My  preceptor  was  gone  to  a  wedding,  and 
death  seemed  impending  over  the  whole  group.  Sulphate  of  zinc  (white 
vitriol)  is  one  of  the  quickest  emetics,  but  in  the  fright  I  could  find  none, 
and  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  I  resolved  on  trying  the  power  of  milk  and 
oil,  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  vomiting.  With  these  and  the  aid  of 
some  good  ladies,  I  succeeded  in  vomiting  five ;  from  the  stomachs  of  three 
of  them  large  pieces  of  the  deadly  root  were  ejected.  Milk  and  warm  lard, 
melted,  were  then  again  used  most  freely,  and  served  to  protect  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  against  the  effects  of  the  poison.  The  five  were  saved.  But 
not  so  with  the  sixth,  a  little  sister  of  the  witch  who  had,  apparently  by  a 
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kind  of  Satanic  intuition,  given  the  poisonous  weed  to  the  children.  Her 
sister  had  received  a  large  dose  into  her  stomach,  and  started  for  home  with 
her  destroyer,  w^ho  ran  from  her  in  terrible  fright  when  she  found  that  she 
was  having  convulsions.  When  the  others  were  relieved,  I  started  in  pursuit 
of  the  little  girls,  and  found  the  poisoned  one  lying  in  the  road,  a  mile  from 
home,  in  \dolent  spasms.  With  the  little  sufferer  in  my  -arms,  I  walked 
rapidly  to  a  log  dwelling,  some  eighty  rods  from  the  road.  She  passed 
from  one  convulsion  into  another  with  great  rapidity,  and  all  efforts  to  vomit 
her  were  unavailing ;  the  fatal  poison  had  entered  the  nervous  system,  and 
was  hastening  to  extinguish  the  life  of  the  little  sufferer.  The  first  symp- 
toms of  approaching  death  were  seen  on  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  dark,  macu- 
lated spots,  which  changed  quickly  to  a  lighter  hue  ;  then  the  remainder  of 
the  skin  passed  from  a  pale  white  to  a  leaden  hue,  and  then  a  sudden  quiver- 
ing of  the  whole  body,  especially  the  extremities ;  the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
were  drawn  from  side  to  side,  and  the  eyes  opened  widely  and  rolled  in  a 
rapid  circular  motion^  till  the  whole  aspect  of  the  child  was  hideous  beyond 
description.  Death  closed  the  scene,  but  not  my  remembrance  of  the  horrid 
suffering's  of  the  little  victim.  When  the  helpless  child  dropped  down  in  the 
road,  the  elder  sister  fled  for  home  and  disappeared  from  sight,  and  after  a 
long  search,  we  found  her  in  the  granary,  astride  of  an  old  flax-brake,  her 
gray  wild  eyes  flashing  terror,  and  her  raven  locks  hanging  wildly  around 
her  face.  We  asked  her  why  she  gave  the  poison  to  the  children.  She 
replied  that  she  did  not  know  ;  that  she  gave  it  to  her  sister  first,  and  then 
the  other  children  consented  to  eat  it.  Her  face  was  a  picture  of  demon- 
ism  ;   she  alternately  laughed,  and  cried,  and  howled. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  when  visiting  the  place,  I  met  the  funeral  procession 
of  a  young  mother  and  her  first  child.  I  wandered  into  the  crowd  at  the 
grave  ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  new  places,  the  corpse  was  shown  for  a  last  time, 
just  before  consigning  it  to  the  narrow  house.  On  looking  upon  the  face,  I 
recognised  the  features  of  the  juvenile  hag  upon  the  flax-brake ;  her  hair 
yet  black  and  glossy,  and  parted  across  her  contracted  and  skinny  brow. 
Her  infant  lay  on  one  arm,  sleeping  its  eternal  sleep.  The  adventure  with 
the  poisoned  children  came  over  me  with  a  chilling  shudder,  and  I  thanked 
God  that  the  dead  one  before  me  had  not  left  her  likeness  on  the  earth.  That 
she  deliberately  gave  the  fatal  dose  to  the  children  I  never  had  a  doubt :  but 
I  have  wept  over  her  case  in  pity,  for  her  evil  was  bom  in  her.  She  died  of 
consumption,  caused  by  a  scrofulous  taint  in  her  blood;  and  I  give  my 
explanation  of  some  of  the  consequences  of  scrofula,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  read  this  tale,  and  as  a  contribution  of  my  small  mite  to  throw  back  the 
accursed  idiotic  lie,  that  diseases  are  caused  by  the  mysterious  providence  of 
God.     No !  it  is  our  contempt  for  God's  laws. 
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The  effect  of  scrofula  on  all  who  inherit  it  seems  to  quicken  and  vi'v'ify  th( 
temperament.  The  intuitions  of  such  persons  are  as  quick  and  agile  as  a  ray 
of  light ;  and  among  many  females  who  are  thus  disposed  to  consumption, 
we  find  the  most  loving  and  angelic  spirits,  while  others  seem  bom  with  a 
demon  in  them,  and  involuntarily,  it  appears  to  me,  they  act  out  the  ten- 
dency of  that  idiosyncrasy.  The  general  tenor  of  our  Kves  generates  in  us 
a  life  fluid,  and  that  fluid  floats  in  our  nerv^ous  system,  partaking  of  all  and 
every  element  of  our  life  and  being.  That  was  inspiration,  almost,  that  led 
a  friend  of  mine  to  discover  that  the  motive  power  of  the  human  heart  had 
its  earliest  inception  in  maternal  love.  And  if  that  maternal  love  is  charged 
with  goodness,  the  being  that  imbibes  its  first  life-throb  from  its  divine  im- 
pulse is  essentially  a  being  of  good  ;  but,  if  that  maternal  life  is  penetrated 
wdth  a  throng  of  evils,  wrongs  and  outrages,  then  the  being  whose  heart  im- 
pulse receives  its  \dtal  rays  from  such  maternal  elements,  will  be  probably  a 
hideous  human  basilisk,  whose  destiny  is  to  sting,  and  bite,  and  infuse  its  virus 
into  surrounding  hearts.  The  eviil  passions,  brooding  like  so  many  demons 
in  our  souls,  and  from  thence  re-acting  on  our  vital  nutritive  economy,  act- 
ually eliminate  in  our  physical  systems  a  miasm  that  pervades  and  shel- 
ters itself  in  our  blood,  and,  sooner  or  later,  finds  its  way  into  our  psychical 
nature,  and  like  the  canine  \'irus,  at  some  inauspicious  moment,  suddenly 
rouses  itself  into  a  terrible  activity,  and  consumes  and  wastes  our  mortal  life. 
You  may  not  accord  with  me  in  this  theory  of  scrofula,  as  an  impelling 
power  to  e^-il,  but,  at  some  future  time,  you  shall  have  a  chapter  on  this 
point. 

Startling  as  such  a  doctrine  may  appear,  it  is,  nevertheless,  sustained  by 
facts  that  seem  clear  as  holy  writ;  and  this  idea  finds  a  startling  confinnation 
in  that  tale  in  the  good  old  book,  that  represents  our  first  parents  as  created 
immortal,  but  doomed  to  mortal  death  by  partaking  of  the  forbidden  tree  ;  for 
imbibing  a  lie  into  their  existence,  the  whole  race  are  doomed  to  mortal  death. 

M.  Thiers,  the  eloquent  historian  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  in  speaking 
of  the  prominent  actors  in  those  terrible  scenes,  without  knowing  the  law  of 
its  origin,  describes  many  of  its  heroes  as  having  a  singular  color  of  skin 
and  aspect  of  countenance.  Robespierre  is  said  to  have  had  a  sallow  coun- 
tenance, and  a  gTeen  and  hideous  tinge  of  blood,  that  painted  the  veins  through 
the  skin  of  a  deep  and  yellowish  green.  The  "green-eyed  monster"  was 
the  central  soul-element  of  his  life,  and  consumed  and  poisoned  him,  and  sent 
the  best  and  dearest  of  his  friends  to  the  edge  of  the  glittering  knife. 

An  organization  charged  with  a  soul-poison,  may  elicit  its  psychical 
correspondence  from  such  soul  systems,  and  infect  other  beings  Avith  their 
own  rabies,  as  surely  as  the  dog  will  communicate  his  poison  by  his  bite. 
The  conduct  of  my  little  hag  finds  its  explanation  in  this  law  of  the  life- 
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forces.  Her  mother  had  suffered  much  with  a  cancerous  affection,  and  left 
the  fatal  impress  on  the  mind  and  body  of  this  daughter.  Her  demoniacal 
nature  urged  her,  by  an  irresistible  necessity,  to  do  mischief  to  some  one. 
The  wrong  imbibed  into  her  own  being,  she  sought  to  act  out  upon  those 
around  her.  When  questioned  as  to  her  motive,  she  replied,  "  She  did  not 
knoio  ;  she  was  a  great  sinner ^  The  clamor  of  the  deed  died  away  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  my  student  was  packing  up  his  duds  for  a  tramp.  Eiimor  spoke  for  a 
whole  week  of  bestowing  some  memorial  upon  him,  for  his  prompt  and  manly 
action,  in  the  form  of  a  new  shirt  or  a  good  dinner,  (and  God  knows  he 
needed  both  badly  enough,)  but  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  came.  He  that 
beheads  a  king  is  immortal,  but  he  that  brings  back  to  the  bosom  of  affection 
our  household  gods,  the  darlings  of  our  lives,  is  forgotten.  Thus  early ^  I 
learned  the  great  truth  to  which  every  physician  can  soon  testify. 

A  few  weeks  found  our  dreamer  in  new  scenes  and  new  sensations ;  for 
whatever  change  might  come,  his  heart  could  always  feel,  and  his  eye  and 
ear  enjoy.  He  could  find  a  song  in  the  falling  of  a  leaf;  in  the  murmur  of  a 
brook,  there  dwelt  a  pervading  life  ;  the  moving  of  a  muscle  on  the  human 
face,  often  sent  a  thrill  along  his  nerves  and  fire  into  his  heart. 

On  a  road  that  runs  through  a  rough  wood  country,  along  a  clear  stream, 
towards  Batavia  in  western  New- York,  at  the  junction  of  two  small  streams, 
may  be  found  a  sloping  dell,  shaded  with  beech  and  maple.  There  our 
Methodist  friends  had  pitched  their  tents,  and  prepared  for  a  camp  meeting. 
It  was  a  week  before  conference,  and  all  the  big  guns  were  on  their  way  to 
the  gathering  at  Rochester.  On  Thursday  night,  the  whole  forest  was 
specked  over  with  white  tents ;  the  brush  was  cleared  out ;  the  logs  rolled 
into  lines,  and  seats  made  with  slabs  and  boards  and  green  poles.  Around 
the  encampment,  a  rude  brush  fence  was  reared,  to  keep  off  the  disciples  of 
the  adversary.  At  the  bottom  of  this  dell,  the  altar  was  located — built  of 
rude  hemlock  boards  ;  and  directly  in  front  of  it,  at  the  distance  of  forty  feet, 
stood  a  beautiful  young  maple,  with  a  round  top  and  a  very  smooth  straight 
trunk.  In  clearing  the  ground,  the  devil  had  taken  advantage  of  this  tree 
to  destroy  the  meeting,  and  instigated  the  brethren  to  spare  it  for  its  beauty. 
Who  could  be  so  wicked  as  to  destroy  such  a  beautiful  young  maple  ? 

From  all  the  hills  and  vales  for, twenty  miles  around,  by  Friday  night,  the 
brethren  had  come  in,  and  the  hale  honest  faces  of  the  old  and  the  young 
sisters,  lighted  the  throng  with  an  air  of  goodness.  There  is  a  frankness  and 
sincerity  among  Methodist  women,  that  greatly  endears  them  to  me.  I  love 
frankness  and  a  plain  straightforwardness  above  all  other  gifts  of  Heaven. 
The  tent  coverings  were  all  of  white  cotton  and  linen.  All  the  food  was 
cooked,  and  fires  were  only  kept  to  cheer  the  evening,  and  make  their  tea. 
The  air  of  the  evenings  was  gentle  and  balmy  as  an  angel's  breath ;  and  the 
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camp-fires  flickered  among  the  green  trees,  and  lighted  up  the  surrounding 
forest  with  a  holy  splendor.  The  singing  in  the  wild  wood,  by  these  night 
fires,  the  white  tents  ranged  in  a  vast  circle,  and  each  group  or  family  by 
the  tent  door,  and  a  clear  light  flashing  upon  the  altar  and  the  broad  plain 
faces  of  the  large  circle  of  preachers,  lighted  up  the  whole  scene  with  a  wild 
enchantment,  that  I  can  never  forget.  The  evenings  were  opened  by  prayer 
and  singing,  and  then  a  sermon  from  some  younger  brother.  They  were 
saving  the  best  bits  for  a  Sabbath  treat ;  for  a  strong  onset  upon  the  citadel 
of  Satan  ;  and  a  grand  gathering  of  the  saved  into  the  fold  of  the  Lord  for  a 
finale.  My  maternal  grandfather  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  after  serving 
his  country  in  the  war  caused  by  the  tea-tax  imposed  by  our  wicked  old 
mother,  he  emigrated  to  the  head  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  engaged 
in  fighting  the  battles  of  free  grace.  After  planting  small  churches  over  a 
vast  region  of  new  country,  and  watering  them  with  the  best  love  of  his 
strong  heart,  broken  with  age,  and  weighed  down  with  want,  he  settled  two 
miles  from  where  our  meeting  occurred.  His  venerated  remains,  with  those 
of  his  partner,  sleep  in  a  rude  church-yard,  marked  by  no  stone,  and  remem- 
bered by  but  few.  I  always  remember  him  with  the  deepest  emotion ;  for 
my  own  spirit,  like  his,  has  always  been  full. of  wild-wood  scenes,  and  camp- 
meeting  fervor. 

This  was  the  last  camp  meeting  that  I  ever  attended,  and  what  made  it 
particularly  a  happy  one  to  me,  was,  that  a  young  woman  attended  it,  that 
afterwards  became  my  wife.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  graceful ;  her  eye  a 
deep  clear  blue ;  her  hair  a  light  brown,  and  combed  smooth  over  the  brow, 
which  gave  her  sweet  and  smiling  features  a  most  charming  simplicity.  An 
hour  was  appointed  for  retirement  in  all  the  tents,  but  somehow  after  prayers 
were  done,  we  sat  up  a  long  time  to  watch.  Where  love  was  proclaiimed  as 
free,  our  young  spirits  could  see  no  harm  in  loving ;  even  after  midnight, 
even  when  the  camp-fires  were  out,  and  the  lamps  were  dim  amongst  the 
trees,  the  lamp  of  love  shone  brightly  in  our  hearts.  Her  old  mother  was  always 
on  hand,  and  as  crafty  as  a  hungry  hawk ;  she  viewed  me  with  no  special 
regard,  and  frequently  reproved  her  daughter  for  such  late  watching,  warn- 
ing her  that  her  soul  would  miss  of  a  blessing,  if  she  did  not  wait  on  the 
Lord.  But  nightly  the  sin  of  watching  was  repeated.  "We  were  to  part  in 
three  days  for  the  entire  winter,  and  the  thought  of  it  was  painful ;  so  w^e  sat 
for  hours  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  looking  out  on  the  dimly  illumined 
trees,  as  the  camp-fires  flickered  for  a  moment,  and  then  smouldered  and 
slept  for  ever.  That  may  have  been  sin,  and  offensive  to  God,  but  those 
hou^s  were  pervaded  with  a  fathomless  blessing,  the  memory  of  which  w^akes 
a  strange  echo  in  my  spirit,  and  nOw  sends  a  wild  thrill  along  my  nerves, 
and  big  soul  dew-drops  coursing  in  the  furrows  along  my^  cheeks.     Those 
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camp-fires  have  been  extinguished  for  fifteen  years,  and  yet  my  heart  is  brim- 
full  of  life  emotions.  Four  sons  gather  around  my  table,  the  fruit  of  our 
love,  and  the  dear  one  sleeps  far  away  in  the  gravel  bed,  and  the  green  grass 
springs  over  that  mound,  around  which  my  heart  lingers  with  increasing 
emotion. 

Saturday  night  came,  and  every  hour  the  excitement  became  intense — 
the  sermons  more  rousing,  the  prayers  more  fervent,  the  singing  more  stirring. 
Symptoms  of  strange  excitement  began  to  appear  in  many  parts  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  the  regular  sermon  had  passed,  and  brother  B.  was  called  on  to 
exhort.  He  was  a  tall  lean  man,  with  a  large  head,  with  nerves  of  fire 
and  a  tongue  of  flame.  The  wind  was  still — not  a  leaf  stirred ;  the  forest 
was  flickering  in  a  reflected  light ;  his  voice  was  naturally  sweet  and  clear, 
and  after  a  while  penetrated  into  the  remotest  corner  of  the  vast  circle  where 
a  human  being  could  stand  or  sit.  Much  speaking  in  the  open  air  had  injured 
his  lungs,  and  like  George  Whitfield,  he  was  suffering  dreadfully  with  the 
asthma.  His  first  words  were  clear  but  feeble,  and  his  breath  labored  with 
intense  force  to  still  the  sense  of  suffocation.  This  painful  movement  soon 
gave  way,  and  his  notes  became  full  and  deep,  and  rang  on  the  ear  like  the 
tones  of  powerful  music.  Floods  of  tears  burst  from  his  deep-blue  eyes,  as 
he  painted  the  agonies  of  a  lost  soul,  hurled  from  the  presence  of  God ;  he 
was  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  burning  lake,  amid  a  darkness  that  was 
visible ;  he  lifted  his  despairing  eyes  toward  a  throne  of  light,  and  wailed 
out  in  a  tone  of  loud  despair,  "  How  long,  0  Lord !  how  long  shall  I  endure 
this  dreadful  torment !"  and  the  finger  of  inexorable  justice  pointed  him  to 
the  fiery  flood,  and  uttered,  "  Eternity,  eternity  shall  not  see  the  duration  of 
thy  sufferings !"  The  soul  in  despair  sank  into  the  boiling  flood,  and  groaned 
away  the  slow  revolving  years.  Suddenly  a  dreadful  light  illumined  the  vast 
cavern,  and  amid  the  red  waves  of  the  fire-flood,  fragments  of  red-hot  rock 
shot  upwards ;  some  unseen  force  from  beneath,  hurled  the  damned  spirits 
into  the  hot  and  stifling  air,  from  which  they  fell  with  yells  and  shrieks  upon 
the  points  of  heated  rock,  breaking  them  into  spiritual  fragments,  and  as 
they  sank  beneath  the  heated  flood,  they  wrote  in  letters  of  lurid  light,  "Lost ! 
lost !  No  hope  !  no  hope !"  The  frame  of  the  preacher  trembled  under  the 
reflection  of  his  own  picture,  and  as  his  own  excitement  increased,  that  of  his 
hearers  seemed  to  follow  him,  till  the  whole  vast  assembly  swayed  like  a 
blast-smitten  forest  under  his  magic  eloquence.  A  loud  scream  issued  from 
the  very  heart  of  the  congregation,  and  a  noted  rowdy,  who, had  sought  to 
disturb  the  meeting,  fell  stiffened  to  the  earth.  The  falling  became  general ; 
on  every  hand,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  dropped  as  if  mov/n  down 
by  the  scythe  of  death,  and  four  of  his  brethren  lay  stretched  on  the  floor  of 
the  altar  beside  the  exhausted  speaker.     One,  a  large  man  of  a  powerful 
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frame,  with  light  skin  and  red  hair,  rose  to  his  feet,  with  his  eyes  closed,'  and 
moved  up  to  the  side  of  the  speaker  ;  a  heavenly  smile  played  on  his  face  , 
he  tried  to  shout,  but  could  not ;  he  rocked  to  and  fro  on  his  feet  for  the 
space  of  a  minute,  as  if  held  up  by  some  powerful  attraction,  and  then  fell 
senseless  at  full  length  on  the  floor.  His  body  was  stiff,  as  most  of  them 
were.  The  speaker  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  his -tremendous  power ; 
his  silvery  voice  became  fainter,  his  gestures  milder ;  a  radiance  of  glory 
passed  over  his  face,  and  he  sank  back  exhausted  upon  the  floor.  Faint 
shouts  broke  from  some  one  sitting  in  the  congregation,  then  a  chorus  of 
shouts  went  up ;  hands  were  clapped,  and  "  Praise  God,"  was  breathed  by  a 
hundred  voices  over  the  assembly.  The  leaves,  fire-lit  on  the  trees,  seemed 
to  flutter  with  emotion,  and  all  the  air  seemed  stirred  with  a  holy  breath,  and 
the  sighs  of  angels  seemed  to  kindle  the  ether  into  a  spirit  flame.  The  tall, 
pale,  blue-eyed  figure,  that  sat  beside  me  in  the  tent,  had  leaned  her  head  on 
my  breast,  and  with  my  right  hand  clasped  in  hers,  was  lost  in  reverie. 
Whether  in  the  body  or  out,  I  know  not,  but  my  physical  being  seemed 
lost,  abstracted,  and  I  was  floating  in  a  balmy  sea  of  speechless  joy.  At 
this  juncture,  a  sister  began  to  sing  the  w^ords  beginning : 

"  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  all-quickening  fire, 
Come,  and  my  halloived  heart  inspire  ; 

Sprinkled  with  the  eternal  blood,  ^ 

Now  to  myself  thyself  reveal, 
Thy  mighty  working  let  me  feel, 

And  know  that  I  am  born  of  God." 

Her  voice  rang  through  the  air  like  a  tenor  trumpet,  and  in  a  moment  a 
thousand  tongues  seemed  joined  in  the  chorus  of  hallelujah,  that  pealed  forth 
among  the  trees,  over  the  altar,  and  died  off  in  a  joyous  echo  in  the  distant 
forest.  The  singing  had  not  continued  long,  when  a  brother  jumped  to  his 
feet,  and  shouted  with  a  voice  that  bordered  on  the  fierce,  and  rushing  wildly 
forward  he  seized  the  first  man  he  met  in  his  arms,  and  shouted  till  the  woods 
rang  again.  Glory !  Q\ovj  \  Glory !  He  rushed  from  person  to  person,  repeat- 
ing the  salutation,  till  a  large  part  of  the  audience  were  seen  rushing  into 
each  other's  arms,  wildly  embracing,  weeping,  and  crying  glory  !  The  marble 
brow  that  rested  on  my  breast,  w^s  white  as  paper ;  those  blue  eyes  were 
closed,  and  the  gently  parted  lips  softly  w^hispered  in  my  ear,  again  and 
again,  Jesus !  Jesus !  Jesus ! — "  Jesus  can  make  a  d}dng  bed  feel  soft  as  dovvTiy 
pillows  are."  Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  scene  described  occurred, 
but  at  times  I  see  those  white  tents,  the  camp-fires,  the  grave  old  forest, 
illumined  with  a  living  light.  That  silent  soul  whisper — I  hear  it  still — it 
rushes  along  my  nerves  like  a  stream  of  fire,  and  ray  body  is  pervaded  by  a 
sensation  I  cannot  describe.  That  marble  brow  is  cold  now  ;  those  deep-blue 
eyes  are  closed,  and  those  whispering  lips  are  silent  for  ever.     This  sympa- 
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thetic  excitement  rushed  through  the  congregation  like  a  tempest,  and  con- 
tinued for  more  than  an  hour.  When  it  subsided,  the  groups  retired  to  their 
tents,  but  no  sleep  came  to  the  camp  that  night ;  the  people  were  too  happy ; 
God  had  blessed  them ;  they  sang,  prayed,  shouted,  and  clapped  hands  and 
groaned  in  the  depths  of  their  deep,  delirious  agony  of  joy.  If  such  religious 
scenes  are  a  delusion,  then  a  lie  may  become  most  ecstatic. 

One  after  another  of  these  spiritual  revellers  fell  asleep,  till  the  voice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  was  hushed  in  every  tent ;  and  when  the  sun  rose, 
with  his  broad  round  face  bathed  in  smiling  light,  he  darted  his  glancing 
beams  on  the  camp  where  stillness  reigned  as  in  the  house  of  death.  I  passed 
around  from  tent  to  tent,  and  that  deep  pervading  joy  still  lingered  on  many 
a  face,  and  many  a  dreamer  whispered  the  name  of  Jesus  in  his  sleep,  and 
clasped  his  hands  in  an  ecstacy  of  prayer. 

The  scene  I  have  described  is  vulgarly  called  the  "power,"  or  a  "spiritual 
outpouring;"  but  much  controversy  exists  in  the  world,  as  to  what  it  should 
be  called,  and  to  what  cause  it  should  be  assigned.  Similar  phenomena  have 
been  seen  in  all  ages,  and  under  the  administration  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  noble-hearted  John  Wesley  and  his  co-laborers,  such  scenes  often  occurred, 
sometimes  with  individuals,  and  sometimes  with  the  entire  multitude.  To 
those  sects  who  deny  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  such  occurrences  appear  eithei* 
a  delusion  or  a  mystery ;  but  candor  demands  that  some  explanation  should 
be  found,  that  will  solve  the  problem  in  a  more  rational  manner.  True  it  is, 
that  such  an  influence  often  sweeps  through  the  entire  community,  changing 
the  life-long  character  of  individuals,  and  often  of  a  still  larger  number,  who 
steadily  through  life  abide  by  the  teachings  of  the  gospel. 

Persons  of  a  highly  wrought  nervous  temperament,  of  a  scrofulous  and 
consumptive  diathesis,  are  certainly  more  likely  to  be  affected  with  such 
influences,  as  well  as  evil  ones ;  but  that,  by  no  means,  answers  the  objection 
that  these  influences  are  emotional  only.  If  the  speaker,  at  such  an  hour, 
should  send  out  in  his  voice,  from  his  eyes,  his  face,  and  his  hands,  the  canine 
virus  sufficient  to  penetrate  every  person  present,  instead  of  the  scene  describ- 
ed, we  should  see  a  multitude  laboring  under  the  horrible  effects  of  hydro- 
phobia ;  but  if,  instead  of  this,  he  emanates  in  his  voice,  from  his  eyes,  his  face, 
and  his  hands,  a  psychical  and  mental  aura,  deeply  charged  with  the  moral 
and  spiritual  elements  of  a  loving  nature,  sufficient  to  affect  the  masses,  he 
by  an  inevitable  law  induces  in  them  his  own  state  of  mind  and  heart. 
Whether  this  aura  is  generated  in  the  brain  of  a  speaker,  with  powerful  love 
elements  within  him,  or  is  derived  by  influx  from  the  invisible  but  exhaust- 
less  source  of  love  from  the  Deity,  is  a  question  that  I  leave  others  to  settle. 
Whatever  its  source  may  be,  it  is  evidently  an  all-pervading  love  force,  that 
acts  with  wonderful  power. 
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When  rightly  understood,  the  phenomena  of  religious  revivals  may  be 
found  to  accord  with  the  highest  elements  of  an  enlightened  mental  and 
moral  philosophy ;  for  it  is  true  that  John  Wesley,  by  his  individual  labors, 
and  the  labors  of  those  whom  he  impressed,  elevated  the  intellectual  and 
moral  and  spiritual  characters  of  tens  of  thousandsj  nay,  of  millions  of  human 
beings.  Love  certainly  works  no  ill  to  its  neighbor,  and  such  love  scenes 
as  described  at  this  meeting,  prove  conclusively  the  assertion  of  the  lady  who 
affirmed,  that  "nothing  was  half  so  sweet  as  love,  and  she  could  never  get 
half  enouDfh  of  it." 

Sabbath  morning  broke  in  with  a  cheerful  face  ;  the  morning  prayers  were 
said,  and  the  congi-egation  seated ;  the  altar  filled  with  queer  faces :  for  an 
assembly  of  Methodist  preachers  presents,  to  my  eye,  one  of  the  richest, 
most  marked,  and  queerest  collection  of  human  heads  and  faces,  that  I  have 
ever  met  in  any  place.  The  ten  o'clock  sermon  was  assigned  to  the  Presi- 
ding Elder,  a  stout  square-built  man,  his  face  rigged  in  fun  and  pervaded 
with  a  subtle  roguery.  He  intended  to  preach  the  sermon  of  the  meeting, 
but  it  was  too  late  ;  the  master  of  the  storm  had  passed  through  the  camp 
of  Israel ;  the  wild  surge  of  excitement  had  stunned  and  prostrated  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  looked  exhausted.  Elder  H.  began  to  chop  logic,  and  reason  about 
love  and  righteousness,  but  why  reason  about  that  which  the  people  had  felt 
in  such  overpowering  torrents  ?  He  could  demonstrate  the  law  of  God  to  be 
^''perfect,  converting  the  soul,"  but  he  could  not,  with  the  blazing  tongue  of 
an  archangel,  suspend  the  sinner  over  the  burning  gulf  by  a  single  hair,  and 
cause  him  to  hear  the  deep  wild  welter  of  the  blazing  waves  beneath  his  feet, 
and/eeZ  that  God  would  be  just  to  clip  that  hair  with  the  scissors  of  Divine 
vengeance,  and  let  the  trembling  soul  drop  into  the  gulf,  red  with  a  "  dark- 
ness that  was  visible"  as  noonday,  and  groan  away  the  years  that  have  no  end. 
Br.  B.  had  spoiled  the  Elder's  sermon.  Our  friend  H.  roused  himself,  for  he 
felt  that  a  load  was  on  him.  He  labored  like  a  foundering  vessel,  amid  a 
hea\y  sea,  battling  the  waves ;  still  he  gestured  like  one  beating  against  a 
vacuum.  All  the  time  our  exhorter,  who  had  rode  on  the  storm  the  previous 
night,  sat  a  little  way  ofiP,  looking  up  archly  into  his  brother's  face,  smilingly, 
as  if  to  say,  "  Now  you  cannot  lift  that  load,  brother ;  the  tempest-creating 
soul  of  faith,  and  fire,  and  tongue  of  flame,  passed  by  last  night,  and  you  are 
only  tiying  to  find  the  footprints  of  the  storm  spirit."  I  feared  all  the  time 
that  he  was  enjoying  the  embarrassment  of  brother  H.,  for  he  was  brim-full 
of  mischief,  and  those  sober-looking  jolly  old  fellows,  even  to  the  oldest  and 
gravest,  love  a  joke,  even  at  their  own  expense. 

A  little  incident  soon  turned  the  opening  revival  into  a  tempest  of  fun, 
that  swept  all  seriousness  from  the  hearts  of  the  people.  A  short,  black-eyed, 
curly-haired,  laughing  witch  of  a  boy,  had  found  himself  crowded  for  room, 
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before  the  opening  service  of  the  morning,  and  clambered,  like  Zacclieus, 
into  the  beautiful  maple  tree  standing  nearly  in  front  of  the  altar.  His 
glances  soon  began  to  annoy  the  speaker,  and  he  called  out  to  him,  "  Zacche- 
us, come  down  from  that  tree."  He  never  moved,  but  the  suppressed  titter 
that  swept  through  the  crowd,  showed  clearly  that  everybody  felt  good- 
natured.  This  was  natural,  for  the  people  had  enjoyed  a  happy  night,  and 
the  sun  had  ushered  in  a  most  smiling  morning.  Laughter  is  only  the  spoken 
language  of  joy.  A  little  consultation  followed  among  the  clergy  in  the 
stand,  and  in  a  moment,  a  big,  stout,  burly,  black-eyed  man  appeared  in  front 
of  the  altar  with  an  axe  in  his  hand.  It  was  Elder  G.;  his  hair  a  little  gray, 
but  the  very  man  that  a  general  would  select  for  storming  a  redoubt,  or 
leading  an  army  of  men  into  the  cannon's  mouth.  He  gave  no  time  for 
parley,  but  glided  quickly  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  the  next  moment  saw 
the  glittering  edge  of  the  axe  circling  through  the  air  in  quick  and  rapid 
strokes,  and  before  the  multitude  had  time  to  think,  the  straight  round-topped 
maple  waved  for  a  moment,  and  fell  with  our  hero  to  the  ground.  This 
most  deeply  amused  the  old  joker  in  the  stand,  for  he  always  had  a  smile  on 
his  face,  and  this  time  it  grew  deeper  and  broader,  and  almost  became  a 
laugh.  He  broke  the  silence,  finally,  and  shouted  in  a  triumphant  voice, 
"  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  shall  be  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire.  Brother  G.  has  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  this  time ;" 
and  the  good  feeling  of  the  crowd  rose  with  the  good  feeling  of  the  speaker, 
till  all  seriousness  fled  from  their  faces,  and  laughter  and  general  mirth  soon 
pervaded  the  assembly. 

The  lad  was  not  hurt,  but  was  sadly  taken  aback.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  kick  the  chopper  for  spoiling  the  beautiful  tree,  that  had  no  hand  in  the 
fray,  but  as  is  usual,  had  become  the  victim.  To  get  up  in  sight  of  the  crowd, 
and  walk  through  the  encampment,  was  the  largest  load  that  the  lad  had  ever 
carried.  His  eye,  black  as  a  raven's,  flashed  hell,  and  gleamed  with  the  red 
fire  of  wounded  pride  and  thwarted  pleasure,  that  soon  resolved  itself  into 
action.  The  crowd  were  all  now  gazing  at  the  lad ;  the  ministers  and  ladies 
were  smiling,  and  all  seemed  to  go  against  him.  He  passed  quickly  to  the 
left  of  the  masses,  and  in  less  than  no  time,  a  platoon  of  a  dozen  of  outsiders 
(visitors  come  to  laugh)  were  around  him.  The  meeting  and  ministers, 
with  some  truth,  perhaps,  began  to  fear  an  onset  on  the  tents  and  the  can*^), 
for  the  b'hoys  were  all  there,  as  it  was  Sunday,  and  their  force  numbered  a 
hundred  or  more  efiective  resolute  rascals,  most  of  them  young  men  grown. 
Always  prompt  in  danger,  brother  G.,  who  had  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree,  ordered  a  justice  and  a  posse  to  the  spot,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
arrest  some  of  the  leaders.  The  justice,  a  slim  feeble  man,  seized  the  curlj- 
headed  lad  by  the  collar,  and  the  rest  of  his  assistants  seized  each  their  man. 
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The  whole  encampment  had  laughed  at  the  lad,  and  my  sympathies  were  all 
with  him,  and  a  burning  desire  seized  me  to  aid  in  his  escape.  Mercy  to  a 
fallen  foe  is  the  rule  of  all  honorable  warfare,  and  the  biggest  of  all  sinners, 
in  my  eye,  is  the  man  who  sets  the  crowd  to  laughing  at  some  unlucky  culprit. 
Crucifixion  is  a  mercy,  compared  to  a  tittering  multitude.  In  two  minutes, 
the  rowdies  and  the  posse  were  surrounded  by  a  heated  cr-owd,  and  as  if  by 
magic,  the  whole  body  bent  its  way  towards  a  precipitous  hill.  The  chaps 
in  the  centre  pulled,  and  twenty  or  more  on  the  outside  pushed  resolutely 
against  the  crowd  who  were  behind,  with  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and 
neither  saw  nor  knew  anything  but  victory.  This  impulse  followed  the 
struggling  throng  to  the  verge  of  the  bank,  and  the  posse  began  now  to 
struggle  fearfully  to  get  away,  but  their  enemy  held  them  firmly  and  dragged 
them  headlong  over  the  bank,  a  precipitous  descent  of  some  fifteen  feet.  The 
head  of  the  column  disappeared  like  a  body  of  men  under  the  fire  of  a  battery, 
and  the  tail  began  to  think  of  escaping ;  but  the  resolute  few  triumphed,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  men  tumbled  in  a  mass  down  the  dusty,  muddy,  rocky 
sides  of  the  bank,  into  a  broad  wagon,  track  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill.  The 
culprits  now  broke  and  ran  over  or  knocked  down  whoever  opposed  them. 
The  crowd  in  the  camp  was  all  hubbub  and  excitement,  and  our  good  old 
brother  who  was  speaking,  and  understood  well  the  temper  of  multitudes, 
stood  paralyzed  in  the  altar.  He  once  broke  out  in  an  exclamation,  "  What 
under  heaven  are  men  made  of!"  as  the  crowd  disappeared  over  the  descent. 
The  justice  and  posse  returned,  bearing  no  trophies,  but  all  covered  with  dust, 
as  of  a  hotly  contested  battle. 

The  brother  resumed  his  sermon,  but  it  was  in  vain  to  essay  to  raise  the 
multitude  from  the  pitfall  of  impressions  so  serious  and  ludicrous.  The 
sermon  went  on,  but  nobody  heard.  Another  and  another  took  the  stand 
for  the  day,  but  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  did  not  return.  The  rowdies,  how- 
ever, did  return  at  night  to  the  contiguous  forest,  and  the  yells  and  howls 
that  beset  the  meeting,  would  have  disturbed  hell  itself.  Scouts  were  sent 
into  the  woods,  and  captured  here  and  there  a  straggler,  among  whom  was 
the  curly-headed  boy  who  had,  by  climbing  the  tree,  been  the  cause,  though 
unintentionally,  of  all  the  trouble.  -He  was  lodged  in  the  inclosure  below 
the  altar,  and  remained  quiet  till  about  four  o'clock  at  night,  when  sleep 
oppressed  all  eyes,  when  suddenly  a  gang  of  camp-meeting  wolves  issued 
from  the  forest,  tore  a  board  from  the  inclosure,  and  the  lad  leaped  through 
the  opening  and  disappeared  in  the  forest,  with  the  agility  of  a  retreatini^ 
Indian,  carrying  Avith  him,  however,  a  new  pair  of  calf-skin  boots,  owned  by 
a  young  clergyman  who  was  to  be  married  the  next  day.  This  nettled  the 
old  Elder  to  the  very  quick,  and  he  laughed  almost  loud  when  he  remarked, 
"  The  devil  is  too  cunning  for  us  this  time."    The  Sabbath  passed,  the  preach- 
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ing  ended,  the  prayers  were  said,  but  no  progress  could  be  made ;  the  new 
converts  were  wavering,  and  the  strong  rowdy  who  fell  the  night  before,  was 
now  among  the  wild  spirits  of  the  woods,  guiding  them  to  victory.  Monday 
morning  came,  and  with  it  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  black-eyed  preacher  who 
had  chopped  down  the  tree,  on  a  charge  of  performing  unnecessary  labor  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  He  went  before  the  justice,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  escape 
from  so  plain  a  case,  he  paid  his  five  dollars  and  returned  to  the  camp  to 
appeal  to  the  brethren  to  refund  the  five,  and  the  price  of  the  stolen  boots. 
The  meeting  closed  at  a  little  past  noon,  and  as  the  multitude  passed  out  of 
the  gap  in  the  brush  fence,  our  presiding  Elder  appealed  to  them  in  the  name 
of  the  stolen  hoots.  "  Brethren,"  said  he,  "  let  the  devil  see  that  God  has  as 
many  friends  here  as  he  has ;"  and  they  did  so,  to  the  tune  of  twenty  dollars 
and  five  cents,  which  was  duly  paid  over  to  the  young  brother,  who  was  sure 
of  his  bride,  and  more  sure  of  his  missing  boots. 

I  love  a  noisy  camp  meeting,  and  would  go  twenty  miles  on  foot  to  attend 
one ;  and  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  I  felt  for  the  victim  of  the  axe,  I  would 
stand  all  night  as  sentinel,  wielding  a  rusty  musket,  provided  it  was  unload- 
ed, to  protect  these  good  people  in  their  earnest,  though  boisterous  mode  of 
worship.  I  took  a  seat  beside  the  exhorter,  in  a  large  wagon,  and  wended 
my  way  up  hill  and  through  dale,  with  a  large  number  of  preachers^  to  the 
house  of  brother  H.,  where  the  nuptials  were  to  be  solemnized. 

I  parted  with  these  friends  at  Rochester,  in  the  great  stone  church,  and 
have  since  beheld  none  of  their  faces.  They  are  a  brave,  jolly,  noble,  gene- 
rous set  of  men,  who  love  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  labor  for  the  race  with 
a  strong  arm  .and  moderate  fare.  The  world  may  accuse  them  of  mercenary 
views,  but  as  a  body,  they  have  as  much  available  talent  as  can  be  found  in 
possession  of  the  same  number  of  men  on  the  globe,  and  might,  in  any  of  the 
"professions,  wield  it  for  money  or  power ;  but  it  is  just  as  true,  that  they  are 
generally  poor,  and  choose  to  be  so  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel.  I  have  awfully 
backslid  since  those  joyous  days — not  so  much  in  heart  as  in  doctrine — but 
I  love,  with  a  deep  affection,  those  brave  and  noisy  spirits,  and  I  hope  some 
day  to  see  them  march  in  a  body  through  the  gates  of  the  golden  city,  waving 
the  palms  of  victory,  and  shouting  their  triumph  through  the  streets  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.     They  deserve  a  home  in  heaven. 

B.  W.  R. 
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Art.  CLXXXV. — Female  Dignity  ;  Mistresses  and  Domestics  ;  the  Influ- 
ence of  a  well-managed  Table  on  Digestion  ;   Constipation :  its  remedies. 

We  do  not  know  what  effect  we  liave  produced  (and  Heaven  knows  we 
strongly  doubt  our  ability)  on  the  mass  of  readers,  in  arousing  them  from 
that  miserable  lethargy  which  seems  to  smother  every  attempt  to  instruct 
people  in  the  vital  truths  of  their  existence.  The  science  of  hfe  is  such  an 
unknown  thing  with  the  most  of  our  people,  that  we  are  not  so  foolish  as  to 
suppose  that  the  articles  we  have  already  written  on  the  elementary  sub- 
stances of  the  body,  have  arrested  the  reader's  attention  sufficiently  to  make 
them  available  in  the  every-day  selection  of  his  food,  from  the  heterogeneous 
and  ill-cooked  messes  that  are  placed  before  him  at  the  second-rate  boarding- 
houses  and  hotels ;  or  those  nutrient  vomitories  of  dyspeptic  misery  under 
the  enlightened  direction  of  "  a  respectable  young  woman "  who  has  been 
installed  as  its  presiding  spirit.  It  is  true,  that  the  reasoning  and  intellectual 
reader  must  commence  at  the  beginning  of  every  subject :  we  therefore  pro- 
vided those  articles  for  him.  We  have  always  observed  that  a  man's  actual 
mental  character  may  be  known  by  his  selection  of  diet.  A  common  man, 
who  is  willing  to  swallow  any  proposition,  however  absurd,  is  regardless  of 
the  quality  of  his  food,  so  long  as  his  aj^petite  and  vulgar  taste  are  satisfied; 
a  young  sailor  is  contented  with  a  compound  of  slush,  flour,  and  molasses, 
and  hails  his  "  duff  "  day  wdth  peculiar  delight ;  whilst  an  epicure  cnticises 
the  consistence  of  his  Qgg^  or  the  quality  of  his  dinner,  with  palate  attuned 
to  the  nicest  poise  between  satisfaction  and  disgust.  Let  us  moreover  confess, 
that  the  somewhat  abrupt  conclusion  of  our  article  on  dyspepsia  in  the  last 
number,  was  written  at  the  house  of  a  patient  where  we  were  obliged  to 
breakfast,  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  midnight  watchings  which  have  so 
great  a  tendency  to  make  a  man  amiable,  and  improve  the  percej^tion  of  his 
palate.  The  coffee  and  cutlets,  eggs  and  rolls,  were  the  usual  result  of  the 
culinary  skill  of  one  of  those  afflicted  young  ladies,"  who  in  consequence  of 
our  visit  had  been  deprived  of  her  morning  walk  and  her  mass ;  and  proba- 
bly therefore  took  no  additional  pains  to  feed  the  heretics  and  improve  her 
cookery.  The  color  of  the  coffee,  made  it  doubtful  whether  she  had  not  used 
the  coftee-pot  as  a  receptacle  for  her  tears,  by  way  of  atonement  for  her  sins ; 
whilst  the  cutlet  was  enveloped  in  a  coat  of  mail  of  empyreumatic  oil,  a  com- 
pound of  the  essence  of  fiying-pan  and  rancid  butter ;  the  eggs  and  rolls 
might  have  been  fired  through  the  hearts  of  the  heretics  who  were  trying  to 
eat  them,  with  far  greater  chance  of  success  than  their  prospective  digestion, 
should  they  remain  in  the  stomach.     We  propose,  now  we  have  recovered, 
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to  explain  a  little  more  at  length  the  habits  and  functions  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  to  show  the  reader  that  he  cannot  expect  them  to  perform 
agreeably  their  office,  without  uniformly  respectful  treatment ;  and  that  he  may 
with  as  much  propriety  anticipate  refined  and  instructive  conversation  from 
an  Irish  cook,  if  introduced  in  his  parlor  to  instruct  his  family,  as  health 
and  domestic  cheerfulness  from  her  efforts  in  his  kitchen.  If  our  young 
countiywomen  will  not  consent  to  sell  us  their  aid  to  conduct  that  vital  de- 
partment of  our  households,  and  our  physicians  will  not  condescend  to  instruct 
them  in  their  duties,  I  know  not  how  our  miserably  anxious  countrjnuen  are 
ever  to  be  prevented  from  bolting  their  food,  for  there  is  rarely  any  gTatifica- 
tion  in  lingering  over  it. 

We  are  told  that  a  distinguished  di\'ine  in  this  city,  has  discovered  a  new 
Christian  duty ;  viz.,  that  of  lecturing  to  the  poor  girls  of  his  sect  in  want 
of  employment,  on  the  domestic  duties  they  owe  their  employers.  So  far  as 
moral  consequences  follow,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  the  instruc- 
tion given ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  a  young  woman  can  give  satisfaction  to 
her  employers,  without  a  rational  explanation  of  the  natural  laws,  by  atten- 
tion to  which  only  can  she  attain  uniformity  of  result  in  the  simplest  opera- 
tions of  the  laundry  or  the  kitchen.  The  mere  mechanical  employments  of 
the  female  artisan,  such  as  sewing,  artificial  flower  making,  book-folding,  &c., 
do  not  require  any  knowledge  of  chemistry  or  any  other  science ;  but  it  is 
not  so  vdth  regard  to  cookery,  washing  and  ironing,  or  attention  to  the  fires 
of  our  houses.  Actual  chemical  knowledge  is  necessary  for  all  these  pursuits, 
the  direct  consequence  of  which,  if  possessed,  will  not  only  be  to  produce 
uniformity  of  result,  but  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  her  services,  and 
produce  self-respect  in  the  young  woman  who  may  attain  it.  The  conscious- 
ness that  there  is  a  law  of  the  Creator  according  to  which  all  her  efforts  are 
directed  to  a  favorable  result  or  to  certain  failure,  will  leach  her  to  place  less 
reliance  upon  that  almost  brute  force  by  which  the  miserable  Irish  girl  ex- 
hausts the  patience  of  her  employers,  and  destroys  the  materials  upon  which 
she  is  expected  to  produce  a  result  depending  upon  skill  and  judgment,  di- 
recting only  the  operations  of  natural  laws  not  to  be  resisted.  What  is  more 
common  than  to  see  an  ignorant  servant  raise  a  window  in  an  apartment 
where  a  fire  is  burning  to  let  out  the  dust !  or  attempt  to  kindle  a  fire  of 
anthracite  by  placing  her  kindlings  on  the  surface  of  the  well-filled  grate ! 
The  mistress  herself  looks  on  ^vith  sagacious  complacency,  and  wonders  at 
her  failure ;  at  brealdast,  she  probably  expects  light  rolls  or  bread  from  the 
efforts  of  another  poor  creature,  who  has  no  more  knowledge  of  the  subject 
of  bread  making,  than  the  other  has  of  the  laws  regulating  heat.  All  that 
bnital  heedlessness  so  almost  universal  amongst  the  Iiish,  depends  upon  the 
pains  taken  to  blunt  their  reasoning  faculties,  from  the  very  hour  of  theii 
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biith.  The  women  are  naturally  bright  and  intelligent  people,  and  are  onlv 
brutalized  and  stultified  by  their  abandonment  to  the  monstrous  dogmas  of  a 
Roman  priesthood,  and  a  wretched  system  of  racking  a  miserable  pittance  of 
rent  out  of  their  fainting  stomachs. 

The  man  or  woman  who  does  not  recognise  tlie  influence  of  a  well-cooked 
meal,  beautifully  spread  before  liimself  and  his  family,  in  producing  a  health- 
ful state  and  proper  distribution  of  tke  nerve  power  upon  the  secretions  and 
action  of  the  brain  and  bowels,  is  a  fool,  and  had  better  not  read  this  article. 
Such  is  the  law  of  our  existence,  that  from  the  moment  the  stomach  gives  us 
notice  that  it  requires  food,  and  what  variety  it  demands,  to  the  time  wdien 
the  salivary  glands  make  the  "  mouth  water  "  for  its  reception,  there  is  a  reg- 
ular chain  of  electric  communications  instituted  by  the  organic  nerves  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  before  the  information  of  their  wants  is  finally  con- 
veyed to  the  stomach,  and  the  imperative  demand  sent  up  to  the  brain.  It 
is  very  true,  and  every  one  knows  it,  that  powerful  respiration  and  increase 
of  muscle  are  insured  by  labor  in  the  open  air,  and  the  certain  digestion  of 
the  coai'sest,  fattest,  and  most  miserably-cooked  food,  as  in  the  fanner  and 
laborer ;  but  it  will  be  found  most  emphatically  necessary  to  pay  far  greater 
attention  to  the  demands  of  the  appetite,  for  variety  in  the  selection,  and 
care  in  the  preparation  of  food,  for  those  persons  who  are  emj^loyed  in  the 
harassing  duties  of  trade,  or  the  far  greater  exhaustion  of  nerve  power  con- 
sequent on  intellectual  pursuits. 

The  phosphoric  matter  essential  to  the  j^roduction  of  nerve  and  the  supply 
of  its  waste,  is  more  abundant  in  fish,  egg's,  shell-fish^  and  many  of  the  vari- 
eties of  diet  that  do  not  constantly  form  a  daily  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
laborer.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  desire  shown  for  variety  of  foocl 
by  those  who  indulge  in  sexual  excess,  has  its  origin  in  an  actual  demand  of 
the  nervous  system  exhausted  by  such  indulgence.  Physiology  assures  us, 
that  every  gland  produces  its  proper  secretion  in  quantity  proportioned  to 
the  general  supply  of  food,  but  in  an  especial  manner  as  it  is  called  on  for 
more  or  less  of  its  proper  fluid.  From  the  mouth,  which  we  find  supplied 
with  five  very  large  glands  for  the  production  of  saliva,  to  the  lowest  part  of 
the  bowel,  we  find  an  infinite  number  of  smaller  glands  scattered  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  intestines,  whose  oflfice  is  to  produce  mucus  to  lubricate 
the  surface  of  the  bowels,  and  to  soften  and  permit  the  easy  transmission  of 
the  surplus  of  the  food  or  faeces,  out  of  the  system.  Then  we  have  the  Liver 
and  the  Pancreas,  or  sweet-bread,  and  the  Spleen,  all  three  very  neai*  the 
stomach,  and  intimately  concerned  in  digestion  and  facilitating  the  easy 
movements  of  the  bowels.  Each  of  these  glands  has  its  peculiar  function, 
and  each  beyond  all  doubt  its  separate  requirement.  "We  have  no  more 
doubt  that  each  sends  its  separate  demand  for  a  change  o^  diet  to  the  brain. 
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than  that  we  feel  and  acknowledge  the  want  of  variety  in  our  food.  Of 
course,  the  gland  has  the  power,  if  not  gratified,  to  express  its  dissatisfaction 
by  changing  the  quality  of  its  secretions,  and  causing  them  to  act  out  of 
harmony  with  the  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  general  effect  of 
the  deprivation  of  food  strongly  desired,  is  visible  in  the  disposition  and  in 
the  entire  economy.  Every  physician  is  familiar  with  the  fact  of  the  most 
extraordinary  demands  of  patients  for  peculiar  food,  which  when  supplied 
often  produces  changes  of  an  unexpected  and  favorable  character.  The  grat- 
ification with  which  we  hail  the  first  appearance  of  lettuce  and  water-cresses, 
is  shared  by  the  delighted  expression  of  a  pair  of  pet  canaries,  who  always 
anticipate  us  by  alighting  on  the  edge  of  the  great  goblet  and  making  their 
selection  of  the  tenderest  leaves.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  succulent  leaves  afibrd  something  essential  to  the  economy  of 
both  man  and  bird ;  for  the  reason  that  of  neither  is  it  the  indispensable  food, 
but  only  a  luxury  or  condiment.  Thousands  of  other  illustrations — as  the 
lime  and  cuttle-fish  necessary  for  the  shell  of  the  eggs  of  the  same  beautiful 
little  creature  and  other  birds,  the  salt  for  the  health  of  cattle,  &c.,  &c. — will 
occur  to  the  reader  as  indicative  of  the  demand. 

Our  brown-bread  and  Hydropathic  friends  have  caught  hold  of  the  tail  of 
this  great  natural  law,  and  it  Avould  seem  that  they  have  concluded  the  most 
certain  way  to  fill  their  pockets,  and  insure  the  movements  of  the  bowels,  is 
to  make  everything  that  is  swallowed  of  so  coarse  a  character,  that  neither 
stomach  nor  bowels  can  long  tolerate  their  contents.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
wretched  state  of  our  Irish  cookery,  and  the  indolent  habits  of  our  women, 
wheaten  grits  are  the  only  constantly  attainable  substitute  for  a  well-selected 
diet,  which,  by  the  mechanical  irritation  of  their  indigestible  part,  or  their 
bran,  will,  if  used  daily,  generally  insure  a  movement  of  the  bowels.  Next 
to  this,  a  few  grains  of  aloes,  in  the  form  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Webster's 
dinner  pill,  will  answer,  if  taken  daily  after  every  dinner ;  but  what  a  miserable 
spectacle  do  such  necessities  give  us  of  the  neglect  of  God's  bounty. 
Who  believes,  that  ever  tried  it,  that  free  exercise  and  an  elastic  spirit,  with 
a  proper  selection  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  the  beautiful  and  delicate 
dried  fi-uits,  as  cherries  and  apples ;  those  delightful  esculent  roots,  the  parsnip, 
carrot,  the  yellow  or  Russia  turnip,  the  shred  cabbage,  celery  in  winter,  and 
the  early  cress,  lettuce,  and  spinach ;  who  believes  that  such  diet  will  not 
insure  healthful  action  of  the  bowels  ?  But  these  things  can  never  be  had 
in  a  tempting  manner,  unless  the  mistress  of  the  household  makes  it  part  of 
her  duty  and  amusement  to  get  them,  or  at  least  to  instruct  her  cook  to  pre- 
pare them  properly.  It  is  to  the  miserable  indolence  and  the  unwomanly 
and  silly  aff'ectation  of  a  most  absurd  idea  of  refinement,  that  so  much  ill 
health  and  domestic  misery  is  due.     Woman  has  ceased  to  be  woman  in 
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this  city ;  one  might  as  well  have  a  painted  india-rubber  or  china  doll  at  the 
head  of  his  household,  as  many  of  those  who  are  placed  in  that  position. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  we  solemnly  declare  that  we  believe  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  want  of  physical  development  is  due  to  ill-regulated  tables  and 
want  of  exercise,  favoiing  the  development  of  premature  passion  by  ennui  and 
solitude.  It  is  this  that  makes  our  profession  a  misnomer,  and  reduces  so 
many  of  our  number  to  the  condition  of  mere  lacqueys.  Home  must  be 
cheerful ;  there  must  centre  the  affections,  and  there  the  heart  must  expand, 
or  the  family  board  will  be  deserted  for  the  midnight  revel,  the  drinking 
saloon,  or  the  gambling  house.  The  great  poet,  when  he  makes  Lady  Mac- 
beth and  her  unhappy  partner  bitterly  recall  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  ex- 
presses a  whole  volume  of  physiologic  truth  in  a  few  words.  The  wretched 
woman  tells  him, 

"  To  feed  were  best  at  home  ; 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it." 


He  replies — 


"  Sweet  remembrancer! 
Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both !" 


Alas  !  it  never  came ;  'twas  banished,  with  every  healthful  and  joyous  emotion, 
before  the  Juggernaut  of  ambition.  That  infernal  vice  shows  itself  in  New- 
York  more  universally,  but  meanly,  than  in  the  countries  where  royalty  still 
gathers  its  tawdry  tinsel  and  its  velvet  and  ermine  pall  about  its  bloodless 
and  inanimate  carcass.  It  appears  with  us,  like  the  footboy  aping  his 
master. 

That  calm  and  regular  action,  that  equipoise  of  the  nerv^ous,  arterial,  and 
absorbent  systems  that  constitutes  health,  can  only  be  enjoyed  where  no  hot- 
bed exactions  are  made  on  either.  The  vegetable  that  is  forced  into  existence 
before  the  time  of  its  natural  maturity,  can  never  properly  inspissate  and  elabo- 
rate its  juices ;  nor  can  a  healthful  nerve  power  be  produced  without  that 
happy  expansion  of  the  affections,  that  results  in  innocent  mirth.  What  a 
wretched  substitute  for  that  refreshment,  is  the  ball  and  supper  room,  and 
the  fashionable  dance  !  Heaven  save  us  from  the  gayety  of  those  "  whose 
headaches  nail  them  to  a  noonday  bed."  Commend  me  to  the  robin,  "  who 
dries  his  feathers  saturate  with  dew  beneath  the  rosy  cloud."  What  a 
satire  on  fashion  was  spoken  to  us  a  few  mornings  since,  whilst  crossing  a 
public,  square  to  see  a  fashionable  patient,  in  the  notes  of  two  of  those  beau- 
tiful creatures,  who  were  surveying  the  capacity  of  a  branching  tree  to  build 
their  nest !     Our  eloquent  coyrespondent  is  right ;  the  quality  of  the  soul 
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depends  upon  the  bodily  organism  and  its  early  education.  The  tarantula 
nor  the  centipede  distil  honey,  nor  can  the  soul  or  the  body  expand  with 
health  and  affection,  where  both  are  stifled  by  the  atmosphere  of  fashion. 

That  peculiar  contraction  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  is  termed  the 
peristaltic  or  worm-like  motion,  because  it  is  so  constant  as  to  make  them 
seem  in  possession  of  independent  life,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  sep- 
aration of  the  superfluous  part  of  the  food.  This  motion  has  a  regular  ten- 
dency to  force  the  contents  downwards.  JN^ow  in  free  exercise  on  foot  with 
proper  diet,  lies  the  secret  of  attaining  freedom  of  the  bowels :  habits  of 
listless  indolence  are  therefore  most  directly  opposed  to  health.  Horseback 
exercise  is  good ;  but  I  believe  carriage  riding  to  be  directly  productive  of 
constipation ;  indeed  I  know  it,  from  personal  experience  and  extensive  obser- 
vation. Here  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  our  fashionable  ladies  are  troubled 
with  bad  breath.  A  great  variety  of  food  at  one  meal,  causes  separate  de- 
mands for  time  upon  the  digestive  power  of  the  stomach,  and  disappoints  the 
bowels  of  their  expected  distension ;  so  that  the  provision  of  nerve  power  is 
exhausted  before  the  function  is  demanded,  and  herein  lies  the  secret  of 
regularity  of  diet  in  time  and  quality.  Distension  of  both  stomach  and 
bowels,  is  a  great  necessity  ;  for  nature  demands  it  with  as  much  regularity 
before  the  muscular  coat  will  contract  with  sufficient  activity  upon  the  con- 
tents of  either,  as  she  demands  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  to  be  distended 
with  blood,  in  order  to  produce  a  healthy  pulse  and  circulation,  or  a  full  dis- 
tension of  the  lungs,  to  cause  a  full  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  She  demands 
full  and  unrestrained  exercise  of  all  her  powers,  and  makes  no  allowance  for 
indolence.  The  inhabitants  of  some  countries  mix  their  scanty  food  with  a 
species  of  earth  of  a  soft  and  clayey  nature,  and  some  with  baked  and  pulver- 
ized wood ;  on  being  asked  why  they  do  it,  they  reply  that  they  know  no 
other  reason  but  they  could  not  do  without  it.  Its  philosophical  explanation 
is,  that  the  nerves  of  organic  life  demand  fuller  occupation  in  all  persons 
whose  intellectual  pursuits  do  not  lead  them  to  thought.  Bread  and  vege- 
table eating  greatly  helps  the  gay  Frenchman  as  well  as  the  farmer ;  and 
whenever  I  see  a  person  selecting  rich  meats  and  concentrated  soups,  and 
dining  principally  on  them,  I  can  guess  the  general  state  of  his  breath  and 
his  bowels. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  many  persons,  from  grief,  bad  food,  and  domestic 
cares,  and  the  use  of  the  accursed  implement  of  female  immolation,  the  needle, 
demand  stimulation  to  keep  up  the  vermicular  motion  of  the  bowels  :  in  these  '< 
cases  (always  after  recommending  coarsely  cracked  wheat  but  partially  boil- 
ed, to  be  eaten,  a  little  at  every  meal)  the  dinner  pill  of  Lady  Webster,  one 
daily,  regardless  of  the  immediate  effect,  should  be  used  ;  these  may  be  had 
of  any  druggist,  and  will  eventually  bring  the  bowels  right,  and  may  then  be 
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used  more  sparingly.  The  action  of  Marshall  Hall's  late  prescription^  of 
strychnine,  the  thirty-second  part  of  a  grain  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  water, 
will  often  result  admirably  and  impart  unwonted  vigor  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem ;  but  it  is  a  most  deadly  poison  when  given  in  overdose,  and  should  only 
be  directed  by  the  physician. 


Art.  CLXXXVI. — Scenes  in  Practice  :  The  four  impelling  Powers  to 
JEvil — Intemperance,  Ambition,  Animal  Passion,  and  the  Love  of  Money  ; 
illustration  of  the  latter  by  an  Awful  Tragedy. 

A  few  years  since,  whilst  visiting  a  country  town  to  attend  to  an  operation, 
my  professional  advice  was  sought  by  a  man  whose  extraordinary  counte- 
nance impressed  me,  in  a  greater  degree  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  been 
by  any  individual  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  I  subsequently  found  that  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  was  to  avail  himself  of  my  opinion  as  professioual 
testimony,  to  assist  in  clearing  up  some  points  which  went  to  implicate  him 
in  one  of  the  most  deliberate  and  awful  murders  in  the  whole  cataloo-ue  of 
crime,  ancient  or  modern.  I  took  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  listened 
to  nearly  all  the  evidence  during  the  first  trial  of  two  men,  his  son-in-law 
and  nephew,  who  were  executed  as  the  murderers :  the  first  trial  was  then 
progressing  in  the  village  where  my  patient  lived.  Ambition,  intemperance, 
the  morbid  state  of  sexual  passion,  and  the  love  of  money,  I  take  to  be  the 
four  greatest  impelling  powers  to  crime  ;  and  my  legal  friends  must  forgive 
me  if  I  consider  their  eff"orts  to  defend  a  criminal  they  know  to  be  guilty, 
often  prove  them  particularly  liable  to  the  former  and  the  latter  vices ;  for 
such  we  have  always  considered  the  four. 

The  love  of  money,  however,  as  it  is  the  meanest  and  vilest  of  human  \Tices, 
is  usually  fostered  to  its  most  disgusting  developments  by  the  more  cowardly 
— whether  lawyer,  physician,  merchant  or  murderer.  The  weak-minded  of 
our  clerical  friends,  usually  nourish  -the  vices  of  ambition  and  sensuality. 
The  study  of  human  motive  in  its  action  on  temperament  and  organism,  has 
ever  been  to  us,  the  most  fascinating  pursuit ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  mere  medical  and  surgical  relations  of  patient  and  physician,  are  always 
of  secondary  consequence  in  the  sketches  we  present  our  readers.  We  shall 
now  endeavor  to  place  before  the  reader  the  chief  characters  implicated  in 
the  tragedy  we  are  about  to  recount,  and  in  the  order  of  relation  they  seemed 
to  us  to  occupy,  from  its  inception  in  the  love  of  money,  to  its  fearful  con- 
summation in  three  murders  and  the  execution  of  two  of  the  murderers : 
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how  far  a  third  was  implicated,  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  determine ;  and 
whether  the  love  of  money  does  not  require  the  cautions  of  the  moralist  and 
the  best  eiforts  of  the  essayist,  as  well  as  any  other  crime.  No  vice  enables 
a  man  so  effectually  to  play  upon  the  weaknesses  of  his  fellows ;  especially 
when  the  devotee  has  accumulated  enough  of  the  powerful  lever  to  control 
the  weak  and  needy. 

The  patient  who  sought  my  chamber  before  I  had  yet  arisen  from  my  bed, 
was  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  medium  height,  remarkably  well 
knit  together,  and  plainly  clad  in  black ;  he  was  a  small  farmer  living  at 

W .     The  lower  part  of  his  features  showed  no  peculiar  trait,  except 

penuriousness,  denoted  by  thin  and  bloodless  lips  and  compressed  nostrils. 
The  extraordinary  traits  of  character  that  enabled  him  to  occupy  a  relation 
to  the  tragedy  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  determine,  were  shown  in  the  eyes 
and  forehead.  The  eyes  were  small,  gray,  and  very  near  together  ;  the  eye- 
brows near,  but  distinct,  and  neither  luxuriant  nor  otherwise ;  forehead  of 
medium  height  and  narrow  ;  cheek  bones  not  prominent ;  head  small  and  by 
no  means  flat,  and  not,  as  our  phrenologists  always  say  in  villains,  destitute 
of  veneration.  It  was  to  the  utter  woodenness  of  the  face  and  the  immobility 
of  the  eyes  my  attention  was  drawn  :  the  latter  might,  for  all  their  expres- 
siveness, have  been  made  of  glass,  and  the  lids  glued  to  tbem  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  during  which  he  was  in  my  room :  he  looked  as  though  no 
other  passion  but  avarice  found  a  dwelling-place  in  his  soul.  He  was  mar- 
ried and  had  a  family ;  his  domestic  relations  were  neither  marked  by 
severity  nor  affection  :  indeed  he  was  a  wooden  man,  locking  up  his  purposes 
within  his  own  soul. 

The  purpose  for  which  he  sought  me  was  in  reality  a  foolish  one  ;  though 
he  doubtless  thought  my  evidence,  being  a  stranger  and  therefore  supposed 
to  be  unprejudiced,  might  avail  him  if  he  could  secure  my  private  ear  and 
operate  upon  me  with  a  small  bribe. 

But  let  the  story  be  developed  as  it  occurred :  we  will  only  request  the 
reader  to  remember  the  personal  appearance  of  our  patient. 

The  small  hamlet  in  which  he  lived,  was  the  place  of  abode  of  a  family 
consisting  of  a  brother  near  his  own  age,  a  very  good-natured  man  possess- 
ing some  wealth  in  money  and  a  farm,  his  wife  and  two  small  children ;  an 
old  bachelor,  who  was  also  comfortably  off  in  wealth,  as  boarder  ;  a  young 
woman  as  "  help,"  and  a  boy  of  some  twelve  years,  also  a  servant,  composed 
the  rest  of  this  family. 

Much  attachment  existed  between  the  family  and  this  bachelor,  and  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  either,  the  survivor 
would  inherit  the  wealth  of  the  deceased.  This  prospective  arrangement  we 
must  so  far  anticipate  as  to  say,  was  supposed  by  all  the  neighbors  to  be  a 
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source  of  great  jealousy  and  heart-burning  between  the  brothers,  \az.,  my 
patient  and  the  head  of  the  family.  Of  course  the  bachelor  was  not  viewed 
with  favor  by  my  patient,  whose  visits  to  the  household  were  few,  but  frequent 
and  hypocritical  enough  to  ascertain  what  money  was  on  hand,  and  to 
judge  where  it  and  the  will,  if  any  existed,  were  kept. 

A  son-in-law  of  my  patient,  and  a  nephew — the  former  a  man  of  family,  a 
good-natured,  blue-eyed  creature  of  some  thirty  years ;  the  latter  a  small, 
good-looking,  inoffensive,  though  lively  and  jocose  youth  of  twenty-two — 
lived  near  him,  and  were  entirely  under  his  influence.  The  reader  has  now 
all  the  actors  and  the  victims  before  him ;  all  are  sufficiently  characterized ; 
the  only  marked  man  being  my  patient. 

One  morning,  the  whole  hamlet  were  alarmed  by  the  discovery  that  the 
brother  and  his  wife,  the  bachelor  and  the  servant  boy  were  found  murdered 
by  blows  from  a  hatchet :  the  wife  being  in  bed  with  half  a  candle  in  her 
hand  ;  the  boy  u|)  stairs  in  bed ;  the  husband  and  the  bachelor  on  the  road 
a  few  rods  from  the  house,  and  the  body  of  one,  I  do  not  remember  which, 
thrown  into  a  hole  in  the  road.  The  hired  girl  was  not  to  be  found,  but  the 
two  children  were  alive  and  unharmed — in  a  truckle-bed  under  another 
higher  bedstead ;  directly  against  which  a  door  opened,  so  as  to  obscure  it 
from  view.  The  boy,  we  may  here  say,  though  dreadfully  wounded,  event- 
ually recovered — an  idiot.  Some  money  and  papers  were  found,  which  it 
subsequenly  appeared  were  only  a  part  of  what  were  in  the  house  :  why  any 
were  left  did  not  appear.  From  the  moment  of  the  discovery  by  the  neigh- 
bors, a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  commenced,  criminating  the  two 
unfortunate  young  men,  or  the  son-in-law  and  the  nephew  of  the  hardened 
man  who  consulted  me,  and  who  managed,  whether  guilty  or  not,  to  escape 
punishment,  and  to  attain  the  most  extraordinary  influence  over  two  human 
beings  I  have  ever  imagined  possible. 

The  first  circumstance  that  arrested  the  attention  of  the  neighbors,  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  son-in-law  received  the  intelligence  of  the  murder.  He 
was  ploughing,  and  on  the  announcement  that  the  whole  family  had  been 
murdered,  he  uttered  a  mere  exclamation  of  surprise — and  finished  the  fur- 
row I  The  nephew  managed  to  appear  bomewhat  horror-struck,  and  my 
patient  also  appeared  a  little  shocked.  They  all  assembled  at  the  house  where 
the  tragedy  had  been  enacted,  and  the  jury  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
dark  afi'air.  Part  of  the  candle  was  found,  as  we  have  already  said,  clutched 
in  the  hand  of  the  murdered  woman ;  all  of  them  had  been  killed  by  blows 
from  a  hatchet,  and  her  death-blow  had  been  at  once  fatal.  Whether  she  fell 
asleep  with  that  bit  of  candle  in  her  hand,  or  whether  it  had  been  placed 
there  by  the  murderer  to  deceive,  will  never  be  known  ;  but  the  other  half 
of  the  candle,  or  w^hat  was  assumed  to  be  such,  because  it  was  evidently  re- 
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cently  divided,  was  found  in  a  lantern  near  the  place  where  the  bachelor  and 
the  husband  w^ere  found  murdered.  This  was  at  a  certain  large  hole  in  the 
road,  for  the  filling  up  of  which,  the  son-in-law  had  been  negotiating  with  the 
murdered  man,  as  he  was  road-master  of  that  town.  It  was  alleged,  more- 
over, that  he  had  been  seen  late  on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  with  another 
man,  riding  towards  the  house ;  and  tracks  where  a  horse  had  been  tied 
near  by,  having  a  very  peculiarly  marked  shoe  on  one  foot,  were  discovered : 
the  smith  who  shod  the  horse,  testified  it  to  belong  to  the  son-in-law. 
What  testimony  was  developed  to  induce  suspicion  of  the  nephew  at  that 
time,  I  have  forgotten,  but  both  were  imprisoned  and  indicted. 

Two  trials  were  had ;  and  on  the  first,  neither  was  convicted,  but  on  the 
second,  it  was  proved  that  money  had  been  paid  by  the  son-in-law  immedi- 
ately after  the  murder,  which  was  identified,  from  its  peculiar  character,  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  murdered  brother  of  my  patient,  for  provisions  sold  to 
a  merchant.  Both  the  son-in-law  and  nephew  were  sworn  to  as  having  been 
seen  riding  towards  the  house  late  at  night :  there  was  some  other  very  ex- 
traordinary testimony  respecting  a  letter,  either  as  having  been  actually  sent 
on  the  next  day,  and  either  preserved  by  the  person,  or  found  undestroyed 
among  the  effects  of  the  son-in-law,  announcing  some  event — what  I  cannot 
say — connected  with  the  murder  and  not  known  to  have  -occurred  till  some  time 
afterward^  proving  conclusively  that  he  must  have  been  ]3rivy  to  it. 

One  circumstance,  and  one  only,  arrested  my  attention  as  powerfully  mil- 
itating against  him  on  the  trial.  Such  was  his  inoffensive  appearance,  that 
till  the  moment  I  witnessed  it,  I  believed  he  would  be  proved  innocent.  It 
is  one  that  could  only  produce  its  full  impression  on  the  mind  of  an  anato- 
mist :  to  a  lawyer  it  would  be  of  no  consequence.  He  had  been  allowed  to 
sit  among  the  members  of  the  bar  beside  his  counsel,  and  had  taken  a  posi- 
tion of  apparent  ease,  with  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  his  arm  hanging  over 
the  back  of  the  chair.  A  slight  shade  of  paleness  only  overspread  his  face, 
and  no  one  could  suspect  him,  a  young  man,  a  father,  and  dwelling  peace- 
fully in  a  quiet  hamlet,  to  be  a  murderer.  When  the  blacksmith  was  brought 
forward,  and  swore  that  the  tracks  made  by  the  prisoner's  horse,  where  he 
had  been  tied  to  the  fence  near  the  scene  of  the  murder,  had  been  identified 
as  only  possible  to  have  been  made  by  the  peculiar  shoe  he  had  fitted  to  the 
animal,  the  prisoner  convulsively  contorted  the  arm  that  was  hanging  over 
the  back  of  his  chair,  and  actually  turned  the  palm  upwards ;  and  immedi- 
ately twice  snapped  his  thumb  and  finger  together,  as  is  common  with  vul- 
gar people  when  expressing  indifference.  I  imagined  the  tumultuous  move- 
ments of  the  poor  heart,  as  he  got  the  unexpected  and  terrible  warning  of 
his  doom.  His  father  sat  by,  and  perceptibly  lost  the  color  that  healthy  toi". 
and  innocence  had  allowed  to  mantle  the  furrows  of  his  aged  cheek.     Mt 
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heart  aclied  for  him.  I  looked  to  m  j  patient  with  eager  interest :  not  a 
movement  betrayed  the  least  quickening  of  his  pulse,  nor  a  breath  of  sym-. 
\3?ii\\j  or  alarm  for  his  son-in-law,  his  nephew,  or  himself.  Knowing 
the  opinion  of  the  lawyers  with  regard  to  his  guilt,  and  with  my  previous 
opportunity  to  judge  of  his  moral  nature  by  his  face,  my  interest  became 
powerfully  excited  in  the  result  of  the  trial.  I  would  willingly  have  pro- 
longed my  stay,  but  my  patient  recovered,  and  my  duties  called  me  home. 
Both  the  younger  men  were  comdcted  of  murder,  but  my  patient  escaped. 

I  but  recently  learned  the  following  points  in  the  history  of  the  case  :  they 
have  convinced  me  of  the  correctness  of  my  first  impression  as  to  who  planned 
the  murder.  Other  medical  eyes  than  my  own  were  upon  my  patient ;  and 
his  extraordinary  influence  over  the  doomed  men,  was  tlie  subject  of  much 
wonder.  The  anticipation  that  the  prisoners  would  make  a  full  confession, 
was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  My  informant  being  a  resident  of  the  town 
and  a  medical  man,  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  which  he 
communicated  to  me.     I  have  drawn  my  own  conclusions  from  them. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  defended  the  prisoners,  was  a  young  man  of 
very  prepossessing  exterior  and  most  respectably  connected.  His  business 
had  been  of  little  pecuniary  value  up  to  the  period  of  his  being  retained  for 
this  case.  So  far  as  my  ability  to  judge  of  the  countenance  extended,  I  should 
have  supposed  him  very  easily  influenced  by  a  wicked  and  designing  man. 
Both  he  and  my  patient  had  free  intercourse  with  the  two  prisoners,  and  it 
was  observed  by  all  who  possessed  any  feeling  for  persons  under  such  awful 
circumstances,  that  they  maintained  the  utmost  calmness  and  indifference : 
this  was  evidently  kept  ujd  by  the  daily  visits  of  my  patient,  whose  influence 
over  them  seemed  absolute.  The  young  lawyer  also  was  a  constant  \Tlsitor, 
and  maintained  before  them  a  calm  and  indiff'erent  exterior.  It  was  known 
from  their  deportment  and  conversation,  that  they  confidently  anticipated  a 
pardon ;  to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives  this  idea  was  evidently  kept  in  full 
excitement ;  and  here  lies  the  point  which  has  always  excited  my  astonish- 
ment. Whatever  part  my  patient  had  in  the  planning  of  this  awful  murder 
may  never  be  known ;  but  his  astonishing  influence  over  these  two  wretched 
men  as  well  as  over  the  young  lawyer,  has  always  amazed  me,  and  classified 
him  with  the  most  remarkable  men  I  ever  saw  or  imagined.  Here  we  find 
two  young  men,  one  a  mariied  man  and  a  father,  never  suspected  of  crime 
or  known  to  be  cruel,  implicated  by  a  series  of  circumstances  of  such  irresist- 
ible power,  as  to  cause  a  jury  of  their  neighbors  to  condemn  them  to  death, 
maintaining  the  utmost  calmness  to  the  last  hour  of  their  existence  ;  the 
father-in-law  of  one  and  uncle  of  the  other,  apparently  unconcerned  and  al- 
most indifferent,  visiting  them  daily  with  his  lawyer ;  the  wife  and  her  little 
children  and  his  father,  seeking  the  condemned  father  and  hlisband  and  son ; 
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the  day  of  execution  rapidly  approaching,  and  indifference  and  unconcern 
the  only  expression  visible  on  the  face  of  this  wonderful  man ;  when  he  was 
to  inherit  the  property  of  the  murdered  family,*  and  seemed,  so  far  as  the 
object  and  his  countenance  and  deportment  went,  the  only  one  capable  of 
committing  the  murder !  The  day  before  the  execution,  all  confidently  anti- 
cipated a  solution  of  the  mystery ;  but  the  usual  visits  were  paid  to  the 
prisoners,  including,  I  believe,  those  of  a  friendly  clergyman,  the  same  stolid 
apathy  was  visible  on  my  patient's  face,  the  same  cheerfulness  on  those  of 
the  prisoners.  All  the  sad  arrangements  had  been  made,  the  sound  of  the 
hammer  in  the  erection  of  the  gallows  had  rung  in  their  ears ;  they  ate  and 
drank  and  retired  to  rest  as  usual,  uttering  no  sound  of  confession,  and  ap- 
parently easy  and  unconcerned.  All  who  had  looked  upon  their  almost 
boyish  faces,  were  astonished :  how  could  such  hearts  and  such  brains  hold 
out  and  see  the  approach  of  such  a  doom  without  a  sign  ? 

The  morning  came  ;  the  last  meeting  with  wife  and  children  had  occurred ; 
all  w^ent  their  sorrowful  way  to  the  little  cottage  which  had  once  sheltered 
in  innocence,  one  whose  name  it  was  now  a  disgrace  to  bear.  The  aged 
father  remained,  with  the  old  wagon  that  had  once  carried  his  light-hearted 
boy  to  school  or  the  hay  field.  For  what  was  it  kept  in  waiting  now  ? 
Great  God !  why  did  not  the  feeble  desolate  heart  stand  still  and  release 
the  poor  old  man  ?  The  last  prayer  was  said ;  the  habiliments  of  death 
were  upon  them ;  the  arms  were  pinioned ;  the  last  minute  had  arrived  I 
Who  passes  the  fatal  summons  to  the  condemned  ?  Not  the  sheriff" :  he 
was  at  the  cell-door ;  but  my  patient !  In  a  tone  of  jocularity  he  summons 
them,  "  Come,  come ;"  and  is  accompanied  by  the  young  lawyer !  No  un- 
usual excitement  was  visible  on  the  faces  of  the  condemned  :  they  are  evi- 
dently expecting  a  pardon  !  Had  they  been  assured  of  it  ?  See  how  closely 
the  lawyer  and  the  hard-hearted  father-in-law  stand  near  the  ear  of  each 
prisoner!  The  whole  party  step  on  to  the  fatal  platform;  they  whisper 
with  unmoved  faces  to  the  prisoners,  and  look  knowingly  at  each  other ; 
there  is  a  slight  misgiving  visible  on  the  faces  of  the  condemned.  The  vast 
assembly  sway  like  the  wind-moved  forest.  A  moment — the  cap  is  drawn, 
the  signal  is  given ;  the  lawyer  and  the  unmoved,  iron-faced  patient  step 
back,  and — confession  is  for  ever  impossible  ! 

On  the  farm  of  the  poor  old  father  is  a  tomb  that  covers  the  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  young  men.  They  say  he  wished  to  be  buried  there ;  and 
I  know  not,  but  I  hope  ere  this  his  wish  has  been  gratified.  His  two  poor 
little  grandchildren  may  gather  wild  flowers  there ;  for  flowers,  like  love  for 
a  child,  will  bloom  even  on  the  grave  of  a  murderer. 

My  patient,  I  hope,  will  live  till  he  is  fit  to  die :  he  could  not  die  without 

*  I  believe,  however,  he  did  not  inherit,  because  of  the  escape  of  the  two  children. 
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repentance.  He  gathered  up  the  property  he  possessed  and  departed  foi 
the  West.  His  neighbors  looked  at  him  and  shuddered  as  they  passed ;  and 
the  two  Httle  children  who  escaped  their  intended  doom,  and  the  graves  of 
the  murdered  brother  and  his  wife  and  the  kind  old  bachelor,  were  too  near 
him ;  the  vacant  face  of  the  idiot  boy  too  would '  now  and  then  flit  before 
him  :  all  were  too  near  him  ;  but  there  was  something  still  nearer :  even  he 
Avas  uncomfortable.  The  young  lawyer  also  removed.  Men  talked  about 
him ;  he  was  not  acceptable  in  the  social  circle ;  his  first  great  lesson  might 
be  too  suggestive  of  the  next  stej)  in  life,  and  what  might  that  not  be  ? 

Eeader,  beware  of  money !     It  is  not  the  chief  good :  the  love  of  God  and 
man  is  better. 


Art.  CLXXXVH. —  What  is  the  nature  of  a  Whitlow  or  Felon  ?    Its  Causes 

and  Treatment. 

We  have  explained  in  several  parts  of  this  work  the  structure  of  the  skin 
and  the  nature  of  inflammation ;  and  need  only  repeat  in  this  place,  that 
the  outer  or  scarf  skin  is  not  supplied  with  red  blood.  It  is  a  covering  of  a 
character  adapted  to  protect  the  true  skin  beneath  it,  which  is  a  complete 
tissue  of  interwoven  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  A  whitlow  or  felon,  is  an 
inflammation  or  swelling  of  the  last  or  nail  joint  of  the  finger,  either  in  or 
below  the  true  skin,  in  the  sheath  of  the  sinew  or  tendon  that  bends  the 
joint,  or  else  below  the  tough  and  fibrous  membrane  that  clings  to,  and 
nourishes  the  bone. 

It  may  originate  in  a  bruise,  or  from  a  chemical  and  external  cause  of 
irritation ;  as  in  washerwomen  who  use  very  alkaline  and  coarse  soap :  in 
such  cases  it  is  always  at  first  superficial  or  in  the  skin ;  although  from  w^ant 
of  proper  care  and  treatment,  it  may  involve  the  deeper  parts  till  it  goes 
down  to  the  sheath  of  the  sinew,  or  indeed  to  the  bone  itself.  And  it  may 
be  the  result  of  a  prick  of  a  bone,  splinter,  or  nail,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
cooks  and  mechanics,  or  of  a  scissors  or  needle  as  in  sewing  women ;  and  it 
may  come  on  from  pressure  from  the  edge  of  a  nail  irritating  the  flesh ;  but 
this  is  much  more  common  in  the  toes.  In  such  cases  the  depth  of  the 
inflammation  is  according  to  the  depth  of  the  puncture. 

When  the  inflammation  is  superficial,  it  produces  little  pain,  spreading 
under  the  cuticle  or  scarf  skin  with  a  yellow,  or  yellow  and  blue  tinge,  and 
may  tun  on  for  several  days,  and  finally  disappear  of  itself  or  under  the  use 
of  a  poultice.  It  is  the  best  way,  however,  invariably  to  open  this  scarf  skin 
so  as  to  allow  the  true  skin  to  expand ;  and  if  matter  should  form,  it  will  im- 
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mediately  find  vent  and  the  patient  recover :  should  it  find  its  way  under 
the  nail,  or  involve  the  little  gland  at  the  base  of  the  nail  that  produces  and 
nourishes  it,  there  will  be  greatly  increased  pain  and  no  peace  for  the  pa- 
tient till  an  opening  is  made  under  the  nail.  The  puncture  of  a  needle,  or 
scissors,  or  splinter  under  the  nail,  will  often  produce  a  little  abscess  of  a 
very  painful  character,  only  to  be  relieved  by  such  an  opening.  The  fact 
is,  the  matter  seeks  an  opening,  and  if  the  scarf  skin  does  not  give  way  of 
itself,  the  inflammation  will  and  must  extend;  hence  in  working  people 
where  the  superficial  cuticle  is  thick  and  tough,  great  distress  and  mischief 
will  ensue.  Such  a  difficulty  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  foot,  often  ^vo- 
duces  sad  results  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of  the  patient  or  physi- 
cian ;    but  it  requires  anatomical  knowledge  to  open  these. 

When  the  opening  made  by  nature  or  the  surgeon  is  too  small,  an  ugly- 
looking  fungus  growth,  called  by  the  people  proud  flesh,  may  protrude,  and 
is  often  very  tediously  treated  with  caustic :  this  not  only  gives  ten  times 
the  pain,  but  does  no  permanent  good.  All  that  is  required  is  to  cut  the 
dead  or  callous  skin  in  several  places,  and  give  it  room  to  shrink  back  to  its 
natural  size,  which  it  will  shortly  do.  A  soft  cold  poultice,  and  holding  the 
hand  up  on  a  bag  of  hay  or  old  newspapers  whilst  lying  in  bed,  or  in  a  sling 
if  erect,  will  greatly  relieve  the  pain. 

Whenever  the  pain  becomes  greatly  aggravated,  and  particularly  if  it 
become  throbbing,  the  inflammation  is  probably  extending  downwards  to 
the  sinew  or  tendon ;  it  will  become  very  active  and  throbbing  in  the  sheath 
that  holds  the  sinew  water  or  mucus  for  the  sinew  to  play  in  ;  and  in  con- 
feequence  of  the  fibrous  and  tough  nature  of  its  tissue,  not  allowing  it  to 
expand  at  all,  it  will  do  more  mischief  than  when  under  the  scarf  skin : 
indeed,  when  it  gets  so  far,  if  the  sheath  be  not  opened,  it  will  not  only 
destroy  the  tendon,  or  glue  it  permanently  fast  to  the  sheath  by  the  inflam- 
matory effusion  and  adhesion  of  the  glutinous  lymph  and  fibrine  of  the 
blood, — but  it  may,  and  probably  will  attack  the  membrane  investing  imme- 
diately the  bone  beneath.  When  it  gets  so  far,  as  the  bone  constituting  the 
end  of  the  finger  is  very  small,  it  will  soon  be  quite  loosened  from  the  mem- 
brane by  the  matter  forming  beneath  it ;  then  it  Avill  almost  invariably 
die,  because  the  blood  is  brought  to  the  bone,  and  it  is  kept  alive  by 
this  membrane,  and  when  it  is  even  partially  loosened  from  it,  being  a  small 
bone,  little  or  no  efl'ort  is  made  to  throw  off"  the  ulcerated  or  dead  part  of  it, 
before  it  is  all  thoroughly  loosened  and  bathed  with  matter ;  it  must  then 
all  come  away  by  the  gradual  and  painful  process  of  ulceration  through  the 
skin  and  other  membranes  constituting  the  pulp  of  the  finger.  This  gives 
intense  pain,  and  the  patient  is  generally  glad  to  submit  to  have  it  opened ; 
though  too  late  to  do  any  good  in  saving  the  bone,  which  the  surgeon  should 
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always  take  care  to  assure  the  patient,  for  peojDle  are  often  so  unjust  that 
they  make  their  timidity  a  cause  of  lasting  reproach  to  the  surgeon,  charg- 
ing him  with  the  misfortune  of  the  loss  of  the  joint. 

The  only  rational  method  of  treating  whitlows,  is  to  open  them  verj-  early, 
and  give  free  vent  to  the  few  drops  of  matter  that  often  only  aj^pear ;  for  it 
is  surprising  how  rapidly  matter  will  form,  seldom  taking  more  than  two 
days,  and  then  very  little  will  cause  the  greatest  agony.  This,  however,  will 
easily  be  understood,  when  the  reader  reflects  upon  the  toughness  of  the 
membranes  investing  the  part :  first  the  outer  skin,  then  the  tendinous  struc- 
ture holdino;  the  sinew  water  or  svno\ia  for  the  tendon  that  bends  or  flexes 
the  last  joint  of  the  finger,  and  lastly  the  tough  membrane  around  the  bone. 
Beneath  all  these  membranes,  matter  will  form,  constituting  the  three  varie- 
ties of  felons.  They  do  not  always  occur  on  the  surface  and  go  downwards, 
but  the  most  severe  or  deepest  may  form  first,  either  of  itself  without  any 
assignable  cause,  or  from  a  bruise,  or  especially  from  the  prick  of  a  nail  or 
pin,  which  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  light  up  deep-seated  inflam- 
mation. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  a  very  large  dose  of  quinine  will  in  the  very  com- 
mencement stop  a  felon ;  but  whether  this  be  or  be  not  true,  very  few  persons 
are  ever  sufiiciently  alarmed  by  the  insignificant  commencement  of  the  afflic- 
tion, even  to  send  for  a  physician  or  surgeon :  and  therefore,  even  if  true,  it 
would  seldom  be  used  in  time :  the  surgeon  is  rarely  called  till  the  period 
for  opening  it  has  arrived,  when  if  it  be  not  done,  he  cannot  answer  for  the 
preservation  of  the  finger  bone.  Cold  applications,  as  ice,  long  enough  to 
thoroughly  chill  wdthout  freezing  the  part,  ought  generally  to  put  out  the 
inflammation.  I  have  tried  it  in  a  few  instances  with  success,  but  have  sel- 
dom seen  the  disease  early  enough  to  make  it  available. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  old  fogyism,  than  the  manner  in  which 
an  old  medical  hen,  or  a  young  goshng,  will  try  to  plaster  up  his  timidity 
and  ignorance  with  a  laudanum  poultice,  and  a  daily  %-isit  for  three  weeks, 
in  treating  a  felon.  They  might  quite  as  well  apply  the  poultice  to  their 
own  miserable  heads,  for  all  the  good  it  does :  it  would,  however,  be  super- 
fluous, as  their  brains  are  usually  quite  soft  enough. 

Keeping  the  part  wet  by  a  cloth  dipped  in  tincture  of  aconite,  will  so 
deaden  the  pain  as  to  allow  the  patient  some  rest ;  the  hand  should  also  be 
elevated  on  a  pillow. 

Two  or  three  days  at  most,  let  the  reader  remember,  is  the  period  for  the 
formation  of  matter ;  and  if  the  tissues  be  not  opened,  it  will  burrow  under- 
neath and  do  just  what  it  pleases ;  and  this  is  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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Art,  CLXXXVIII. — Scenes  in  Country  Practice :  The  Baptism  of  Love  and 
Trust ;  lost  from  Earth — found  in  Heaven  ;  the  Idiot  Boy  ;  an  Impres- 
sive Lesson. 

Physicians  will  imderstand  what  I  mean,  wlien  I  talk  of  niglit  and  dark- 
ness. Not  niglit,  when  every  star  like  a  regal  jewel  sparkles  in  her  diadem ; 
but  night,  unrobed  of  gem  or  queenly  beauty,  when  darkness  becomes  seem- 
ingly palpable  to  outward  sense.  Such  phases  in  the  out-door  world  are 
strongly  marked  in  every  doctor's  almanac,  and  to  a  selfish  lover  of  ease 
would  anathematize  our  profession.  'Tis  true,  home  and  home  comforts  are 
best  appreciated  when  thus  contrasted  with  angry  elements. 

Sleet  had  fallen  through  the  day,  and  strong  north-east  wind  had  converted 
every  icy  particle  into  a  barbed  arrow.  My  ride  had  been  a  heavier  tax  upon 
my  energy,  than  every  day's  footing  up  could  claim.  A  toilsome,  harassing 
duty,  performed  from  common  love  to  suffering  humanity — a  cheerful, 
self-denying  one,  for  particular  love  to  self  and  family.  I  blush  to  have 
uttered  this  last  sentiment,  for  'tis  all  unworthy  the  character  of  men  who 
sacrifice  so  much  upon  the  altar  of  their  profession.  Fee  or  no  fee,  should 
not  be  the  question ;  but  rather,  can  I  save  that  man  to  the  world,  that 
mother  for  her  family,  that  babe  for  the  arms  of  her  who  bore  it  ?  Such  is 
the  language  of  every  one,  who  carries  a  doctor's  heart  in  his  bosom,  a  doc- 
tor's soul  in  his  countenance,  or  a  doctor's  practice  in  his  life.  You  will 
remember,  dear  Doctor,  that  I  had  returned  from  such  a  day's  labor,  weary, 
hungry,  and  half  frozen,  some  hours  after  a  night  of  such  gloom  had  cast  its 
shadow  abroad,  when  I  found  your  cheerful  face  at  my  humble  board.  A 
warm  fire,  a  cup  of  tea,  and  better  than  all,  the  smile  which  said,  We  shall 
he  so  houppy  nov)^  soon  put  things  to  right,  with  both  outer  and  inner  man. 
There  is  no  alchemy  like  woman's  love,  and  the  social  companionship  of  an 
old  friend,  to  change  life's  ills  to  bliss  and  blessedness.  I  marvel,  with  you, 
that  her  heart's  crucible  should  sometimes  only  hold  its  dross.  In  a  few 
hours,  we  had  adopted  Shakspeare's  insurance  for  digestion,  and  were  sweetly 
sleeping,  safe  from  ghostly  intrusion.  At  least,  so  I  thought,  until  startled 
by  a  rap  at  my  door — prophetic  to  me  that  death  stayed  not  his  mission  for 
the  tempest,  though  its  wail  was  like  a  mad  man's  shriek.  JSTever  did  I  feel 
less  humanity  in  my  nature,  nor  more  inclined  to  compromise  with  duty, 
forgetful  of  my  Christian  mission  to  heal  the  sick ;  forgetful  of  my  spirit's 
baptism,  when  "set  apart"  and  consecrated  by  my  Alma  Mater,  "for  my 
Master's  use." 

I  remember  it  with  pain — for  I  asked  impatiently,  perhaps  unkindly,  from 
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tlie  messenger,  what  was  the  necessity  for  this  untimely  errand.  The  door 
opened  so  reluctantly  upon  its  hinges,  that  self-reproach  had  begun  its  work 
before  the  youth,  choked  in  his  utterance,  and  half  blinded  by  his  tears, 
could  reply.  But  I  waited  not ;  the  heart's  telegraph  had  done  its  work  ; 
"  Richard  was  himself  again."  No  delay  w^as  now  desired,  nor  was  the 
storm  remembered.  I  recognised  the  boy,  and  in  doing  so,  I  knew  that 
some  fearful  change  had  swept  over  the  life-strings  of  one  of  God's  sweetest 
instruments.  Two  days  previous,  I  had  visited  my  patient,  and  as  usual, 
found  her  cheerful,  and  to  appearance,  even  happy ;  and  though  I  knew 
that  every  affection  was  packed  uj),  and  journeying  tow^ards  heaven,  still  I 
saw  nothing  to  warn  me  that  she  would  follow  so  soon.  Our  ride  passed  in 
silence ;  neither  washing  to  intrude  upon  the  silent  reflections  of  the  other, 
nor  would  the  violence  of  the  storm  have  given  back  a  sounds  had  it  been 
uttered.  A  light  from  the  hall  window  gave  us  our  latitude,  and  in  a  moment 
I  had  entered  the  door,  disrobed  myself  of  wet  garments,  and  was  stealthily 
entering  the  sanctifying  chamber  of  one  who,  knowing  grief,  had  hid  it  in 
her  heart ;  one  who  had  lived  for — another. 

Noiseless  as  my  step  had  been,  it  awoke  the  sleeper,  from  what  seemed  to 
have  been  a  dream  of  happiness.  A  few  brief  words  were  uttered ;  a  look 
of  regret,  almost  of  agony,  rested  upon  her  countenance,  as  she  murmured : 
"  Jordan  is  still  between  us — I  thought  I  had  passed  over — and  thou,  my 
friend,  my  brother,  my  long  loved  and  lost  one,  wast  there.  Once  that  dream 
nad  been  a  sin — wiped  out  by  many  a  tear — now  'tis  heaven."  Fearing 
exhaustion,  I  stepped  from  my  half-concealed  position,  and  gently  approach- 
ing, placed  my  finger  upon  the  pulse.  A  slight  vibration  was  perceptible, 
so  slight  indeed,  that  it  seemed  life  had  nothing  for  which  to  struggle. 
Receiving  a  few  drops  of  wine  which  I  had  ordered,  she  revived  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  my  presence.  Hitherto,  I  had  known  nothing  of  the  history  of 
my  patient,  but  I  had  felt  a  tenderness  mingling  with  my  interest,  that  none 
but  a  physician  can  understand.  "Doctor,"  said  the  dying  one,  "I  know  that 
the  night  of  the  grave  is  coming ;  I  know,  too,  that  eternal  morning  will 
follow  the  night ;  that  death,  though  it  chain  this  clay  tabernacle,  will 
pinion  the  affections  for  their  flight.  God  is  my  Father,  God  is  my  Friend ; 
I  know  that  He  careth  for  me  ;  when  sinking.  He  hath  sustained  me  ;  when 
a  strano-er,  ofiven  me  friends.  I  know  that  God  is  love  ;  I  feel  it  in  your 
kindness  ;  I  feel  it  in  your  sympathies,  and  I  know  it  in  every  emotion  that 
swells  my  burdened  heart.  I  said  I  was  dying !  But  what  is  death  ?  The 
gate  of  life  for  which  I  have  long  panted  ;  the  ante-room  where  the  soul  puts 
off  its  'outer  garments.  And  shall  I  not  then  be  a  bride,  worthy  of  him  who 
waits  my  coming  ?"  Perceiving,  or  rather  thinking,  that  her  mind  wandered, 
I  endeavored  to  soothe  her  into  repose.  "  'Tis  too  late,"  said  she,  Understanding 
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my  eftbrt.  "  Life  ebbs  ;  the  returning  tide  is  not  for  me.  Listen,  that  I  may 
speak,  for  you  have  something  to  forgive.  Though  grateful  for  your  every 
care,  yet,  I  have  not  been  wholly  truthful.  A  mist  should  never  come  be- 
tween physician  and  patient,  but  I  have  covered  myself  with  it  as  with  a 
garment,  that  I  might  wrestle  with  the  destroyer  less  pitied,  well  knowing 
that  God  would  receive  back  the  principle  He  gave,  when  purified  by  suffer- 
ing, and  in  the  fulness  of  His  own  almighty  love,  would  join  it,  by  affinity, 
to  the  loved  and  lost  of  earth — to  the  loved  and  found  in  heaven.  Bury  me, 
doctor,  in  the  church-yard,  under  the  old  weeping  elm ;  the  sun-light  falls 
softly  there,  and  there  you — yes  !  I  know  it  was  you — laid  him  so  gently 
away."     The  chambers  of  memory  unlocked.  ^         ^         *         * 

'Twas  under  that  elm,  in  years  gone  by,  with  sorrowing  heart,  that  I  placed 
the  turf,  lightly  as  kindness  and  friendship  could  place  it,  over  the  breast  of 
one,  that  in  light  laughing  boyhood,  had  been  my  play-fellow.  Years  sepa- 
rated us.  We  met  again  as  men  ;  I,  toiling  in  my  profession  ;  he,  wasting 
day  by  day,  loving  to  talk  of  death  and  the  worms'  banquet.  He  died  ;  none 
knew  why  !  but  in  the  church-yard,  under  the  weeping  elm,  we  laid  him. 
Every  year,  fresh  flowers  had  blossomed  on  that  mound ;  none  knew  who 
planted,  nor  yet  who  watered  them  with  tears.  One  moment  I  gazed,  and 
when  I  knew  the  form  before  me,  the  mist  had  passed  away  ;  nor  need  any 
wonder,  that  two  such  hearts  had  broken,  so  rudely  were  they  severed. 

I  looked  again — the  light  of  her  eye  had  retired  within  ;  the  pulse  had 
fluttered  into  death  ;  the  heart  stood  still,  that  the  spirit  might  jDass  in  silence 
to  God  who  gave  it — its  first  pure  baptism  of  love  and  trust.  It  was  this 
midnight  scene,  my  dear  Doctor,  that  produced  my  gloom  when  we  met 
next  morning  at  tlie  breakfast  table,  and  I  v/rite  it,  as  apologetic  therefor. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  professional  life,  we  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  far 
more  influenced  by  emotions  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  than  in  those  sterner 
times,  when  professional  struggles  for  position  and  bread  absorb  our  time  and 
attention.  I  find  the  most  lasting  impressions  for  good  were  made  upon  my 
heart,  when  I  looked  to  the  honor  of  a  call  from  almost  any  source,  as  suffi- 
cient remuneration  for  my  services.  The  scene  I  have  described,  had  its 
influence  upon  me  for  many  a  year,  and  I  learned  to  be  careful  of  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  Many  other  aflecting  incidents  intervened  in  after  years,  and 
I  could  now  and  then  view  my  conduct  without  self-reproach,  when  review- 
ing my  intercourse  with  a  patient  Avho  could  no  longer  complain  to  me  of 
the  neglect  of  relatives,  or  thank  me  for  my  sympathy.  A  history  was 
added  to  my  experience,  which  has  often  led  me  to  reflect  upon  some  of  your 
own  and  Dr.  Richmond's  theories,  with  regard  to  the  influences  of  unkind- 
ness to  the  unfortunate,  upon  the  mental  character  of  the  unborn  child.  It 
received  such  a  touching  corroboration  by  a  thoughtless  act  of  my  own,  that 
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I  shall  never  forget  it.  It  may  be  acceptable  to  you  as  a  warning  to  parents, 
how  they  steel  their  hearts  against  a  child  who  has  been  the  victim  of  a 
disapj)ointed  attachment,  and  to  physicians,  how  they  jest  with  the  unfor- 
tunate. 

A  poor  child,  the  daughter  of  a  comfortable  farnier,  had  fallen  a  victim, 
like  Dr.  Richmond's  patient  in  your  last,  to  the  arts  of  the  seducer  ;  but  she, 
though  a  harmless  and  loving  young  thing,  had  no  mother  to  sympathize 
with  her  through  the  gloomy  period  of  gestation.  She  was,  indeed,  herself 
the  head  of  the  family,  her  mother  having  died  broken-hearted,  from  the 
treatment  of  a  brutal  husband  ;  a  man  who  had  sold  himself  to  gold.  Day 
after  day,  she  toiled  at  the  dairy  and  overlooked  the  household,  doing  most 
of  the  labor  with  her  own  hands,  uncheered  by  a  word  of  kindness,  but  often 
visited  by  a  curse  from  a  brutal  father.  At  night,  she  retired  to  read  the  last 
letter  of  her  lover,  who  had  enlisted  during  the  Mexican  war.  Earnestly  she 
prayed  for  death ;  but  had  not  courage,  as  she  told  me  on  the  night  her  child 
was  born,  to  swallow  the  fatal  draught  she  had  prepared  with  her  own  hands, 
from  foxglove  growing  in  her  garden.  It  was  planted  by  her  mother ;  and 
she  had  been  the  child  of  prayer  ;  each  night  that  poor  mother  would  fold 
her  little  hands,  and  with  tears  invoke  Heaven  to  spare  her  for  her  child,  and 
to  soften  the  heart  of  her  cruel  husband  ;  but  grief  wore  out  her  feeble  frame, 
and  she  sank  into  the  grave.  A  small  mound,  but  a  few  rods  from  the  house, 
covered  all  that  remained  of  her ;  and  by  her  side,  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  we  deposited  her  only  child,  my  poor  patient ;  leaving  her  infant  and 
fatherless  son,  an  idiot  boy,  under  the  sole  direction  of  a  severe  housekeeper 
and  his  brutal  grandfather.  The  idea  of  the  Indians  of  our  country,  tiiat  the 
Great  Spirit  watches  vv'ith  peculiar  care  o\  or  those  afflicted  with  insanit}^,  and 
now  and  then  speaks  his  will  through  them,  always  struck  me  as  peculiarly 
grand  and  poetical  in  its  tendency  to  truth ;  who  shall  say  what  lovely  and 
powerful  visions  of  God  flit  through  the  darkened  chambers  of  the  soul 
He  but  fitfully  lights  up  with  His  presence  ?  And  how  do  we  know  but  God 
will  one  day  strike  light  out  of  darkness,  and  give  us  possession  of  the  thread 
to  recall  reason  to  many  of  these  unfortunates,  by  playing  on  the  magic 
harp-strings  of  latent  sympathy,  obscured  by  the  rude  jar  of  cruelty  ?  I 
always  thought  the  hint  I  received,  was  an  indication  of  my  own  thought- 
lessness and  want  of  sympathy.  One  day  I  was  summoned  to  a  farm  servant, 
in  the  family  of  my  brutal  employer,  where  I  only  consented  to  visit  for  tlie 
attachment  I  bore  to  the  poor  child  of  my  patient  The  mental  character 
of  this  boy  was  of  a  very  low  order,  and  he  often  showed  the  influence  of 
his  grandfather's  conduct  upon  his  nervous  system,  by  his  terror  of  a  blow, 
which  his  poor  mother  had  often  received  before  his  birth.  He  would  now 
and  then  utter  short  sentences  taught  him  by  his  mother,  and  it  was  observed 
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that  the  very  few  sentences  he  ever  uttered,  that  showed  any  power  of  mental 
connection,  related  to  her.  ISTo  wonder  was  it  to  me,  for  I  knew  how  devo- 
tedly and  tenderly  she  loved  him.  Never  had  I  seen  more  devotion,  even 
where  Heaven  had  given  the  light  of  intellect  to  a  child.  As  usual,  my 
poor  little  charge  was  lying  listlessly  on  the  grass,  pulling  to  pieces  a  poor 
grasshopper  he  had  caught :  opening  the  gate,  I  thoughtlessly  put  my  hand 
somewhat  rudely  under  his  chin,  and  exclaimed,  "  Sim,  hold  up  your  head ; 
you  must  not  do  so  ;  don't  you  see  how  you  hurt  the  poor  grasshopper?"  at 
the  same  time  pinching  his  ear :  "  how  do  you  like  that  ?"  The  poor  boy 
giving  loose  to  his  passion,  made  a  violent  elffort  to  kick  me,  and  then  sud- 
denly checking  himself,  turned  his  eyes  reproachfully  upon  me,  who  had 
never  treated  him  harshly,  and  exclaimed,  "  I'll  tell  my  mother,  and  she 
won't  let  me  pray  the  good  God  for  you  no  more."  He  had  never  been 
known  to  utter  so  long  a  sentence.  I  never  heard  one  so  suggestive  from 
mortal  lips ;  was  it  not  a  fleeting  visit  from  the  Great  Spirit  ?  I  soon  dis- 
charged my  duties  to  my  patient,  and  riding  two  miles  to  the  next  town, 
returned  and  purchased  my  peace  with  a  few  candies.  I  felt  the  soft  eyes 
of  the  mother  beaming  re23roachfully  from  her  grassy  bed  upon  me,  and  the 
sacredness  of  my  trust  revived.  JSTever  since,  have  I  viewed  a  person  with 
any  mental  malady,  without  thinking  how  solemn  a  duty  Ave  have  to  per- 
form to  them.  Do  you  remember  the  manner  in  which  the  late  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald received  the  story,  and  the  parallel  case  he  gave  us,  at  our  interesting 
visit  to  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  ?  I  was  glad,  when  four  years  later,  we 
placed  the  poor  child  by  the  dust  of  his  mother ;  for  his  grandfather  married 
the  housekeeper  no  less  brutal  than  himself,  and  his  future  was  hopeless. 

AVell,  Doctor,  you  see  I  have  one  virtue — that  of  vowing,  and  paying  my 
vow  ;  but  whether,  after  all,  I  can  help  you  a  whit,  is  the  question.  I  wish 
you  loould  tell  me,  and  tell  me  truly^  whether  you  see  anything  that  gives 
promise,  if  not  to-day,  for  to-morrow.  I  know  you  would  accept  an  apology 
for  many  defects  in  this  article,  could  you  know  under  what  circumstances 
it  has  escaped  from  my  pen. 

Yours  truly. 

We  feel  the  deepest  obligation  to  our  amiable  and  excellent  friend ;  he 
has  a  heart,  as  we  have  known  for  many  years,  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
keenest  sjTiipathy,  and  would  do  honor  to  the  pages  of  any  journal.  We 
beg  him  not  to  lay  down  his  pen ;  surely  it  is  the  duty  of  such  a  man  to  let 
his  light  shine  brightly  before  his  fellows ;  he  is  an  honor  to  our  pages  and 
his  profession. 

Editor. 
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B.  FRANK.  PALMER'S  PORTRAIT. 

We  give  our  readers  tlie  gratification,  in  tliis  number,  and  allow  ourselves  the  great 
pleasure  of  acknowledging  our  estimation  of  the  high  moral  worth  and  mechanical 
genius  of  a  most  valued  friend,  the  inventor  of  that  extraordinary  and  beautiful  piece 
of  mechanism,  the  American  Artificial  Leg.  The  astonishing  completeness  of  this 
unparalleled  invention,  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  universal  acclamation  of  British 
and  American  surgeons,  and  we  feel  that  every  surgeon  who  cultivates  a  humanitary 
sentiment,  will  be  gratified  to  see  the  face  and  know  the  early  life  of  the  man  to  whose 
genius  in  aiding  him  to  eff"ace  a  disagreeable  memory,  he  may  be  so  deeply  indebted. 

Benjamin  Pranklin  Palmer  was  born  in  Thornton,  New-Hampshire,  in  1824,  of 
excellent  but  poor  parents.  In  his  early  childhood,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  studious 
character ;  but  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  he  was  obliged  to  work  on  the  farm ;  and 
at  eleven,  whilst  at  work  in  a  tanner's  bark-mill,  one  of  his  legs  was  crushed  so  badly, 
that  it  was  amputated  on  the  same  day.  Thus  early,  the  governing  pecuharity  of  his 
nature — abhorrence  of  J)ity,  and  self-reliance — so  visible  in  every  line  of  his  features, 
appeared  in  such  strength,  that  he  declared,  in  a  letter  to  a  uiend,  that  "  pity  and 
dependence  was  the  bane  of  his  existence,  and  he  had  rather  be  despised  than  pitied." 
At  thirteen  years,  he  left  school  to  earn  his  living.  At  fifteen,  he  wrote  good  rhymes, 
which  were  quite  extensively  published  and  received  much  praise.  From  his  sixteenth 
to  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  writing-master  at  the  Newburg  School,  and  at  twenty 
became  a  law-student ;  he  now  lectured  acceptably  and  impressively  on  temperance. 
Feeling  his  misfortune  keenly,  he  purchased  one  of  the  celebrated  Anglesey  legs,  but  it 
did  not  satisfy  him.  At  twenty-one  years,  he  made  his  celebrated  leg.  Some  time  since, 
having  occasion  for  his  opinion  in  this  city,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  which  we  give,  as  nearly  as  we  can  remember,  from  his  own  lips  : — 

"It  was  winter,  and  excessively  cold;  I  Avas  dissatisfied  with  my  new  leg,  and 
requested  one  of  my  brothers  to  bring  me  a  section  of  a  young  willow  tree  then  stand- 
ing on  the  farm.  He  did  so,  and  I  being  no  practical  mechanic,  went  to  work  on  it 
with  a  jack-knife  and  a  "  shave,"  such  as  coopers  use.  After  having  fashioned  it  into 
something  like  the  shape  of  a  leg,  I  placed  it  over  night  in  the  hot  oven  to  dry  out  the 
sap.  In  some  few  days  I  had  so  far  completed  it,  as  to  arrange  the  plan  I  had  con- 
ceived for  the  joints;  and  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  I  mounted  it,  and  set  off  for  the 
National  Fair  at  Washington,  held  in  May,  1846.  There  I  received  great  encourage- 
ment, and  Was  introduced  to  most  of  the  distinguished  men.'' 

On  returning,  he  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  New-Hampshire  Temperance 
Society,  and  opened  a  manufactory  in  a  shop  Y  by  9,  at  Meredith ;  here  he  did  his  own 
work,  and  met  with  great  success.  In  1849,  he  removed  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
associated  there  with  Drs.  E.  D.  Hudson  and  A.  S.  Currier,  two  gentlemen  Avho  noAv 
receive  all  the  orders  for  the  New-England  States,  and  of  whom  we  can  testify  with  a 
lady  of  high  literary  character,  whose  misfortunes  have  compelled  her  to  seek  their  aid, 
that  "  more  amiable  and  excellent  men  it  would  be  impossible  to  find." 

In  1850,  the  leg  became  so  celebrated  the  partnership  was  divided,  and  B.  Frank. 
Palmer  ,023ened  a  manufactory  in  Philadelphia,  where  all  southern  and  western  orders 
are  filled.  Patients  will,  therefore,  remember  this  distinction :  all  the  New-England 
ones  must  write  and  go  to  Springfield,  and  all  western  and  southei-n  ones  to  Philadel- 
phia, to  have  their  legs  fitted. 
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la  1851,  Mr.  Palmer  sailed  for  London  to  compete  with  Em-opean  inventors  at  the 
great  Exhibition.  He  was  immediately  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  London  sur- 
geons, invited  to  all  the  colleges  and  hospitals,  and  introduced  as  a  conspicuous  guest 
at  a  great  medical  party  of  four  hundred  persons  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  A  member  of  Parliament  being  present,  was  introduced  to  Prank  by  the 
late  lamented  Bransby  Cooper.  Being  minus  a  leg,  he  proposed  a  walking  match 
between  English  and  American  legs — not  arms.  It  was  done,'  and  victory  perched 
on  the  Yankee  leg.  Three  cheers  for  Yankee  legs  were  given,  and  Frank  Palmer 
received  from  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  England's  most  learned  surgeon,  the  sobriquet  of 
Anglesey  junior. 

The  gold  medal  was  now  awarded  him ;  he  publicly  received  as  a  great  practical 
humanitarian,  the  membership  of  the  Peace  Congress  in  Exeter  Hall;  the  London 
Times  came  out  with  a  potential  encomium;  Punch  and  many  other  leading  journals 
followed,  and  Prank  became  a  lion  though  a  member  of  the  Peace  Congress.  All  the 
cripples  flocked  to  his  case  in  the  great  Fair,  and  he  was  greatly  complimented.  He 
now  opened  a  manufactory  in  London.  In  France,  he  was  invited  to  explain  his  inven- 
tion to  the  surgeons  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  received  great  encomiums.  He  now 
returned  to  Philadelphia.     Gold  medals  and  compliments  flowed  in  upon  him. 

The  President  of  the  New-York  Agricultural  Society,  on  presenting  him  the  gold 
medal,  paid  him  a  most  impressive  and  eloquent  comj^liment.  The  Maryland  Institute, 
who  had  already  awarded  him  their  gold  medal,  made  him  their  most  conspicuous 
guest  at  their  great  closing  festival,  when  most  witty  speeches  and  toasts  were  given ; 
witness  the  following,  in  allusion  to  the  success  of  the  leg  in  London: — "Yankee 
Doodle :  It  must  become  the  quick-step  of  the  world,  when  the  conquerors  of  Waterloo 
cannot  walk  without  at  least  one  Yankee  leg."  The  Baltimore  JRe2:>ublica)i  said,  "Mr. 
Palmer  then  gave  a  complimentary  toast  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar.  '  The  Limbs  of 
the  Law :  "We  have  this  night  been  made  to  feel  that  they  are  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  tree  of  liberty  and  science.'  Mr.  WalUs  rejoined,  'If  they  break,  may 
they  have  a  Palmer  to  mend  them.'  When  Mr.  Palmer  gave  one  of  the  most  unique, 
entertaining,  and  witty  speeches  it  was  ever  our  lot  to  hear." 

In  1854,  there  are  about  300  of  the  Palmer  Leg  annually  made.  Mr.  Palmer  has 
completed  his  plan  by  the  publication  of  a  journal,  entitled  the  Bane  and  Antidote  ;  it 
contains  the  most  useful  and  practical  hints  for  the  management  of  amputations,  so  as  to 
make  the  leg  most  available  to  the  afliicted,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  surgeon. 
Mr.  Palmer  is  now  here  arranging  an  establishment,  at  which  we  are  heartily  rejoiced, 
because  it  will  secure  us  here,  the  permanent  services  of  some  one  of  this  trio  of  excel- 
lent men,  though  we  don't  know  which  we  should  prefer — the  excellent  and  benevolent 
Hudson,  the  cool  and  business  Currier,  or  the  warm-hearted  and  genial  Frank  Palmer. 


We  are  extremely  sorry  that  no  more  room  is  left  for  the  notices  of  the  more  merito 
rious  of  our  exchanges ;  but  more  especially  Professor  Eve's  eloquent  and  beautiful 
introductory,  and  his  associate  Dr.  Bowling's  forcible  and  convincing  article  on  Hy- 
dropathy, in  the  Nashville  Journal.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Mrs.  Anna  Cocke,  of 
Portsmouth,  Ya.,  for  a  very  learned  and  eloquent  defence  of  physiological  practice,  by 
her  lamented  husband.  We  shall  not  overlook  it  as  a  valuable  digest.  Professor  Paul 
F.  Eve  and  Dr.  Bowling  are  doing  more  for  the  renovation  of  legitimate  medicine  and 
surgery,  than  any  other  two  men  in  the  South. 
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SODA   POWDERS. 


ETHICS  OF  THE  IS^EW-YORK  MEDICAL  ACADEMY. 

A  VERY  characteristic  and  contemptible  effort  has  lately  been  made  in  Paris  by  Dr. 
John  Gr.  Adams,  a  member  of  the  Hospital  clique  of  this  city,  to  injure  the  reputation 
for  veracity  of  Dr.  Horace  Green,  also  of  this  city,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his  justly  earn- 
ed right  to  priority  in  the  methodical  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  diseases  of  the  air  pas- 
sages. "We  are  by  no  means  the  defender  of  indiscriminate  cauterization  of  the  throat, 
or  universal  tonsil  cutting;  yet  we  have  very  often  been  glad  to  adopt  both,  and  are  in 
the  constant  habit  of  using  the  measure  recommended  by  Dr.  Green.  Dr.  G.  has  sent 
us  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet,  in  which  he  completely  annihilates  Dr.  Adams's  assertions, 
by  indisputable  reference  to  dates  and  publications,  and  proves  him  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  most  contemptible  of  motives ;  we  would  not  have  such  a  publication  on 
our  own  shoulders  for  one  of  our  ears.  Dr.  Green  serves  up  to  this  unprincipled  man, 
his  own  words  entered  in  the  records  of  the  New-York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society, 
of  which  we  were  ourselves  a  member  in  1839,  of  ten  or  twelve  cases  of  laryngitis,  in 
which  he  had  used  the  remedy  with  success,  and  this  record  is  signed  JOHjS"  G. 
ADAMS,  Secretary !  I !  Adams,  in  his  "  Conscientious  Investigations"  to  the  editor  of 
the  Gazette  Hehdomadaire  de  Medecine  et  Chirurgie,  of  Jan.  2*7,  1854,  actually  uses 
this  language  :  "  Mr.  Horace  Green,  of  Ilew-York,  declares,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
work  on  Bronchitis,  that  in  1841,  two  years  before  the  publication  of  MM.  Trousseau 
and  Belloc's  work,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  cauterization  to  the  larynx."  This 
he  attempts  to  disprove  to  the  French  editor,  when  his  own  handwriting  gives  him 
the  lie ! 

Well,  reader,  what  think  you  of  "  I'Ancien  Secretaire  "  of  the  New- York  Academy 
of  Medicine  ?  "We  recommend  him  as  a  committee  to  frame  a  new  code  of  academic 
ethics. 


THE  POODLE  IN  PARIS. 

"  L'ancien  Secretaire,"  as  he  styles  himself,  of  the  New-York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
in  his  elegant  "  Gleanings  of  an  Ex-Editor,"  addressed  to  the  lumbricus  teres  of  the 
Medical  Times,  gives  an  account  of  a  reunion  with  an  old  acquaintance  on  the  Pont 
Neuf.  She  and  her  husband  have  a  surgical  partnership,  to  which  the  poodle  was 
naturally  attracted.  He  gives  the  professional  card  of  his  confreres  as  a  specimen  of 
his  literary  aesthetics:  "  Tondent  les  chiens,  coupent  les  chats,  et  guerissent  leur  mala- 
dies; font  toutes  les  operations  a  domicile,  et- vont  oii  ils  sont  demandes.  Faites  ciror 
\os  bottes."  Johnny,  however,  wears  patent  leathers  for  economy,  and  we  believe 
shaves  himself  because  he  has  red  hair,  and  his  practice  is  not  very  lucrative.  As  for 
any  other  services  enumerated  on  their  card,  we  presume  they  have  long  since  been 
quite  unnecessary  so  his  old  friends  the  dog  and  cat  surgeons,  are  not  likely  to  im 
prove  their  pecuniary  condition  by  the  renewal  of  Johnny's  acquamtance.  We  hope 
lie  will  not  think  of  a  separation,  however,  from  such  congenial  company.  How 
would  a  stall  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pont  Neuf  answer  for  him,  with  the  sign— Yen- 
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deur  de  Yiands  pour  Chiens?  The  employment  will  be  less  shocking  to  his  nerves 
probably  than  his  former  prospective  one  of  surgeon  to  the  New-York  Hospital,  at  the 
announcement  of  which  he  so  suddenly  fled  to  Europe  some  years  since.  (See  Scalpel, 
No.  IX. )  If  he  concludes  to  return,  we  hope  the  dog  doctor  will  shorten  his  ears  a 
little. 


PRINCE  MURAT'S  DEFENCE. 

Prince  Murat,  one  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  lived  near  Bordentown,  in  New-Jersey, 
and  being  in  a  false  position  amongst  republicans,  the  lower  class  of  his  neighbors, 
when  employed  by  him,  took  great  pains  to  let  him  know  that  every  one  was  equal  in 
New-Jersey,  i.  e.,  that  every  one  could  do  just  as  they  pleased  with  him. 

Murat  was  a  very  gentlemanly,  good-natured  man,  of  enormous  size,  some  six  feet 
two,  and  stout  in  proportion,  and  accustomed  to  severe  exercise :  he  would  shoot  all 
day  in  a  monstrous  pair  of  boots,  going  through  morasses  that  would  appal  any  sports- 
man but  himself  and  Dr.  Dewees,  our  accomplished  contributor,  who  used  often  to 
shoot  with  him. 

The  Prince  had  employed  a  worthless  fellow  to  groom  his  horses.  One  day  he  very 
civilly  requested  him,  as  was  his  constant  custom,  for  he  was  very  polite,  to  do  some- 
thing. The  man  flatly  refused,  and  was  so  very  insolent  that  Murat  with  his  awful 
boot  suddenly  helped  him  to  the  middle  of  a  barn-yard  pool.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  fellow  sued  him  for  assault  and  battery,  confidently  anticipating  a  handsome  sum 
of  damages.  The  court  room  was  filled  with  a  very  select  audience,  including  many 
ladies ;  for  Murat  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  elegant  manners  and  conmianding  per- 
son. It  was  understood  that  he  was  to  plead  his  own  case,  and  as  he  was  extremely 
acute  and  quite  learned,  great  sport  was  anticipated.  The  fellow  too  was  provided 
with  killing  evidence,  as  was  supposed,  and  Murat  it  seemed  had  little  to  hope  for. 
On  examination  he  was  confident  of  having  received  as  many  as  six  violent  kicks  from 
Murat,  and  in  short  of  having  been  grievously  affiicted  and  misused.  Murat  demanded 
that  he  should  show  the  precise  spot  where  the  bodily  injury  was  inflicted;  he  en- 
deavored to  evade  the  demand,  but  the  Prince  insisted;  he  accordingly  indicated  the 
very  lowest  possible  part  of  the  spine,  and  again  and  again  asserted  that  Murat  kicked 
him  six  times.  Here  the  defence  rested,  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  made  a  power- 
ful appeal,  filled  with  "  the  sacred  rights  of  the  meanest  citizen,"  "  monarchical  oppres- 
sion," "star-spangled  banner,"  <fec.  (fee,  but  not  a  word  of  the  vulgar  insolence  nor 
dishonesty  of  the  laborer,  who  always  demands  his  full  pay  whether  a  thief  and  a  liar 
or  as  indolent  as  a  sloth.  Murat  addressed  the  jury  in  the  following  conclusive  style, 
which  we  cordially  recommend  to  our  doctors,  lawyers,  and  jurymen,  for  its  convinc- 
ing use  of  anatomical  knowledge  and  its  humor. 

Bowing  profoundly  to  the  bench  and  jury-box,  which  happened  both  to  be  filled 
with  excellent  common  sense :  "  My  lord,  de  judge,  and  gentlemen  of  de  jury,  dere 
has  been  great  efforts  and  much  troubles  to  make  everybody  believe  me  a  very  bad 
man;  but  dat  is  no  consequence.  De  man  tells  you  I  kick  him  six  times!  six  times! 
so  low  down  as  posseeble.  I  very  sorry  of  de  necessity  to  make  him  show  how  low  it 
vas,  but  I  could  not  avoid  it.  Now,  my  lord,  and  gentlemen  of  de  jury,  you  see  dis 
part  of  de  human  skeleton,  (taking  from  the  enormous  pocket  of  his  hunting  coat,  a 
human  pelvis  with  the  os  coccygis  complete  and  articulated  with  wires ;)  here  are  de 
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bones  ;  desc  leetle  bones  vot  you  see  liere,  (shaking  them  to  tlie  jury  like  the  end  of  a 
rattlesnake's  tail,)  dese  leetle  bones  are  in  de  very  place  vere  de  tail  of  de  aninaal  shall 
grow;  dat  is  to  say,  if  de  man  who  sue  me  vere  to  be  a  veritaa-ble  jack^vot  you  ciill 
it — ah!  jack-horse,  and  not  only  very  much  resemble  dat  animal,  vy  you  see  dese  leetle 
bones,  if  dey  vere  long  enough,  would  be  his  tail!"  The  court  was  convulsed  with 
laughter,  and  the  Prince  being  extremely  acute  and  knowing  he  had  the  best  of  it, 
drew  his  speech  to  an  end  by  stretching  out  his  enormous  leg,  armed,  with  his  shooting 
boot  up  to  his  knee,  and  clapping  his  hand  on  his  massive  thigh  so  that  it  resounded 
through  the  court-room,  exclaimed,  "  My  lord  and  gentlemen,  how  absurd  to  say  I 
could  give  him  even  von  kick  vid  dat,  and  not  break  all  to  pieces  his  tail !"  It  was 
some  time  before  the  judge  could  gather  enough 'dignity  to  sum  up,  when  the  fellow 
got  six  cents  damages,  and  the  Prince  three  cheers. 


THE  DEVIL  DEFEIs^DIIS^G  FURNACES. 

A  man  who  sells  furnaces  is  down  on  us  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  says  we 
are  shockingly  ignorant  of  the  subj  ect  in  our  remarks,  and  know  no  more  of  heat  and 
its  laws,  than  a  polar  bear.  He  reminds  us  very  much  of  the  devil  defending  the 
climate  of  his  dominions.  We  have  no  space  to  answer  him  now,  but  will  promise  him 
a  rejoinder  like  the  old  Scotch  parson,  who  was  so  eloquent  one  Sunday  in  his 
afternoon  prayer,  that  one  of  the  deacons  who  had  dined  with  him  thought  he  knew 
the  reason.  The  parson  Avent  ahead  describing  the  devil's  power  with  such  exube- 
rance of  rhetoric,  that  the  old  deacon  finally  arose  and  stood  bolt  upright  in  order  to 
arrest  his  attention  and  moderate  his  volubility,  or  bring  him  to  an  end.  The  domi- 
nie saw  the  deacon  through  his  half-closed  lids,  and  began  to  suspect  he  had  been  say- 
ing something  extravagant;  so  he  apologized  all  round  by  adding  the  following  tail  to 
his  prayer :  "  Now,  gude  Laard,  ye  may  posseebly  think  Avhat  I  ha'  been  sayin'  a  leetle 
paradoxical,  but  gin  ye  ony  gie  me  time,  a-al  mak'  it  all  pearfectly  clear  to  yer  coom 
prehension." 


CELESTIAL  MOLASSES. 

Some  weeks  since,  one  of  our  friends  having  heard  a  temporary  farewell  sermon  of 
unusual  pretensions,  from  a  gentleman  whose  congregation-  had  recently  A'oted  him 
leave  of  absence,  with  continued  salary  and  expenses  paid,  was  asked  how  he  liked  it. 
He  replied,  "  The  parson  tickled  the  palates  of  his  congregation  with  a  feather  from 
an  angel's  wing,  dipped  in  celestial  molasses." 


THE  PHENOMENON. 

The  Phenomenon  has  gone  to  Europe  to  recruit  himself.  "We  did  not  learn  whether 
he  went.in  a  balloon,  but  he  certainly  carried  one  with  him;  his  friends  may  be  com- 
forted, for  he  can  never  drown.  We  hope  he  will  go  over  to  France  and  help  the 
Poodle.  We  advise  the  dog  and  cat  doctors  to  show  them  on  the  Boulevards,  "  Deux 
tres  petits  chiens  de  New-York." 


THE    SCALPEL. 


Art.  CLXXXIX. — The   Construction  and  Functions  of  the  Heart  hefon 
Birth — Its  similitude  to  that  of  the  Lower  Animals — The  different  Tem- 
peraments—  Can  we  cultivate  the  Life  Poiuer? — Unfortunate  Position  of 
Woman  in  Fashionable  Life. 

"  Nature  works  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws." 

"  Ask  for  what  use  the  heavenly  bodies  shine  ? 
Pride  answers,  'Tis  for  mine." 

In  closing  the  sixth  volume  of  The  Scalpel,  we  propose  to  show  the 
extensive  application  to  the  public  health  of  the  series  of  leading  articles 
commenced  in  the  twelfth  number,  on  the  elementary  substances  of  the 
body,  and  continued  through  the  later  ones  on  the  life  cell  and  structure 
and  functions  of  the  nerves  and  heart.  We  deeply  regret  that  articles  of 
such  a  character  should  be  so  distasteful  to  the  mass  of  readers,  for  it  shows 
the  hopelessness  of  any  reform  of  the  universal  and  absurd  reliance  on  medi- 
cine to  restore  health  lost  from  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  our  being.  It  is  the 
great  privilege  of  the  student  of  nature,  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  law  by  assur- 
ing himself  of  its  universality.  If  he  discovers,  for  instance,  that  from  the 
lowest  tribe  of  animals  to  the  highest,  animal  heat  and  its  associates,  muscular 
power  and  healthful  and  perfect  digestion,  exist  in  a  degTee  precisely  propor- 
tioned to  the  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  and 
its  free  exposure  to  the  air,  and  that  such  discoveiy  admits  of  no  exception, — 
is  it  not  evident  that  it  must  be  a  law  of  the  body  ? 

We  have  amply  shown  in  former  articles,  that  in  proportion  to  the  power 
of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  will  be  the  capacity  to  digest  food,  to  per- 
form all  muscular  efforts,  and  to  reject  from  the  body  all  its  hurtful  secre- 
tions, viz.,  those  of  the  skin,  the  bladder,  and  the  bowels.  All  these  have 
their  laws  of  action,  each  dependent  on  the  power  of  the  circulation,  which 
depends  absolutely  on  free  respiration. 

In  the  low^er  tribes  of  life,  such  as  leeches  and  worms,  there  are  simply 
two  halves  of  a  circle  of  blood-vessel ;  one  usually  going  down  the  back, 
supposed  to  be  a  vein,  and  joining  another  starting  at  the  tail,  supposed  to 
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be  an  artery.     These  have  small  branches,  which  ramify  uuder  the  skin  of 
the  worm,  and  thus  the  blood  contained  in  them  is  acted  on  by  the  oxygcii 
of  the  air,  precisely  as  it  is  known  to  act  through  any  thin  and  moist  mem- 
brane, as  in  a  small  bladder,  when  the  dark-colored,  or  venous  blood,  ia 
i.gitated  in  it  by  whirling  it  round  in  the  open  air ;  or  as  the  air  oxygenates 
;he  blood  of  the  chick  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  delicate -membrane  that 
mrrounds  it  in  the  <^gg^  by  passing  through  the  shell.     There  are  no  distinct 
•cavities  for  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  in  the  heart  of  worms.    There  would 
be  no  use  for  them,  for  we  know  that  w^orms  are  of  a  cold  temperature , 
and  the  two  orders  of  blood-vessels  join  directly  with  each  other,  forming  a 
circle.     The  circulation  is  simple.     There  is  an  enlargement  of  the  main 
blood-vessel,  which  performs  the  duty  of  heart,  and  there  is  known  to  be  a 
very  complete  system  of  tracheae,  or  wind-pipes,  running  all  through  the 
body.     Many  insects  have,  however,  the  power  of  rapidly  evohdng  heat 
during  anger ;  and  there  is  strong  reason,  as  the  reader  will  see  before  the 
conclusion  of  this  article,  to  suppose  that  such  a  construction  must  be  in- 
timately connected  with  an  undiscovered  apparatus  to  aid  the  circulation 
on  emergency,  for  circulation  and  heat  are  indivisible. 

As  we  ascend  the  animal  scale,  we  find  in  the  Crustacea,,  as  those  animals 
with  an  exterior  and  jointed  shell-covering  are  called,  such  as  the  lobster 
and  crab,  a  very  distinct  heart,  with  a  division  of  their  circulation  into  the 
two  varieties  of  blood-vessel,  viz.,  arteries  and  veins, — the  lungs  being  in 
them  similar  to  the  gills  of  fishes,  by  wdiich  they  abstract  their  oxygen  from 
water,  instead  of  drawing  it  from  the  atmosphere,  as  is  done  by  animals  that 
live  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  wdth  their  complete  double  circulation. 

In  shell-fish,  or  Molluscs,  as  they  are  called  by  naturalists,  the  circulation 
is  similar  to  the  Crustacea.  There  is  in  most  of  them  a  long  tubular  heart, 
which  may  often  be  seen  to  contract  with  great  regularity  from  end  to  end, 
like  a  purse,  shortening  itself  and  again  expanding.  We  have  often  demon- 
strated this,  to  the  wonder  of  our  friends,  in  the  oyster, — the  heart  being  in 
the  centre,  and  the  fringes  around  the  upper  part  of  that  creature  are  the 
gills,  or  branchiae.  There  are  doubtless  many  undiscovered  modifications 
of  the  internal  arrangements  in  many  of  the  hearts  of  these  crustaceouss 
animals,  suited  to  undiscovered  peculiarities  of  their  nature  ;  but  we  beg  the 
reader  to  observe,  that  they  are  all  iDliite  and  cold-hlooded  animals^  with  a 
slow-moving  heart.  This  is  the  point  in  particular  we  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered, as  it  bears  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  upon  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  viz.,  the  cultivation  of  the  life  power. 

From  the  finny  tribes,  however,  we  derive  a  more  perfect  analogy  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  comprehensive  meaning  of  Nature  in  giving  us  our 
own  more  complicated  heart  with  its  four  cavities  and  lungs.     Fish,  hving 
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ill  a  medium  of  nearly  their  own  specific  gravity,  have  only  to  float  in  it, 
and  propel  their  bodies  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  food^  or  to  shun 
danger,  and  seek  suitable  places  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Their  muscular 
powers  do  not,  therefore,  require  such  stimulating  blood.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  this,  however,  as  in  the  whale ;  but  that  can  hardly  be  called 
a  fish,,  as  it  has  a  double  circulation,  and  requires  to  breathe  the  upper  air ; 
and  it  has,  moreover,  hot  and  red  blood,  and  brings  forth  its  young  like 
land  animals. 

In  cold-blooded  fishes,  there  is  but  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle.  All  the 
venous  blood  is  collected  from  the  body  by  the  veins,  and  thrown  into  the 
auricle,  and  thence  thrown  into  the  single  ventricle.  From  tliis  it  is  taken 
by  the  great  artery,  that  answers  to  the  great  lung  artery  in  man  and 
animals,  and  thrown  into  eight  branchial  or  gill  arteries,  usually  four  on  each 
side.  Here  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  water,  by  means  of  the  fringes  ot 
the  gills,  which  are  made  so  delicate  and  numerous  for  this  sj)ecial  jDurpose. 
As  soon  as  the  blood  is  aerated,  it  returns  by  eight  branchial  veins,  four  on 
each  side.  These  unite  to  form  the  great  aorta,  which  distributes  the  blood 
over  the  entire  body  of  the  fish. 

JSTow  comes,  in  the  wondrous  march  of  jSTature  to  the  perfection  of  our 
ovr^n  circulation,  an  order  of  animals  called  Amphibious,  from  two  Greek 
words  signifying  both  and  life  ;  meaning  that,  at  different  periods  of  their 
existence,  they  live  by  different  organs, — assuming  first  the  form  of  fish,  and 
breathing  by  gills,  and  gradually  passing  into  the  condition  of  land  animals, 
with  perfect  lungs  and  a  double  circulation.  The  little  tadpole  that  w^e  find 
in  such  numbers  wriggling  and  darting  about  in  ponds,  and  that  seems  all 
head  and  tail,  and  no  body,  is  the  larva  of  the  frog.  In  this,  its  earliest  con- 
dition, it  is  in  all  respects  a  fish.  It  has  no  legs,  it  breathes  by  gills,  and 
cannot  live  out  of  the  water.  Its  backbone  and  ribs,  and  all  its  internal 
organs,  are  precisely  like  those  of  fish.  In  a  few  weeks  its  lungs  begin  to 
grow,  and  the  gills  to  diminish.  As  this  proceeds,  the  creature  will  begin 
to  come  frequently  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  practising  its  future  des- 
tined mode  of  breathing.  At  the  same  time,  the  auricle,  or  upper  heart 
chamber,  (see  No.  XXII.,)  begins  to  be  divided  by  the  growth  of  a  partition, 
so  as  to  form  two  chambers,  and  assume  the  form  of  respiration  peculiar  to 
snakes  and  other  reptiles  ;  the  legs  begin  to  appear,  and  the  tail  to  shorten . 
The  intestinal  canal  also  grows  shorter  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  because 
the  character  of  its  food  is  to  alter;  even  the  articulations  or  junctions  of 
the  different  bones  of  the  spinal  column  alter,  and  approximate  the  reptile's 
skeleton.  That  beautiful  little  alligator  in  miniature,  the  water-newt,  with 
its  graceful  motions,  golden  spots,  and  lithe  and  naked  body,  is  of  this  class 
It  is  called  the  Batrachian,  or  frog  tribe. 
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There  is  a  very  beautiful  and  remarkable  group  of  animals  belonging'-  to 
this  class,  in  which  the  gills  do  not  entirely  disappear,  but  continue  partially 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  respiration, — lungs  only  half  deyeloped  fulfiUino- 
part  of  the  duty.  These  are  the  only  true  amphibious  animals,  as  they  can 
live  either  in  or  out  of  the  water. 

A  yery  suggestive  fact  in  the  development  of  our  bodily  perfection  may 
here  be  noticed,  and  we  mean  to  make  it  the  subject  of  future  remarks  on 
the  influence  of  diet  and  surrounding  circumstances  on  physical  perfection. 
It  has  been  established  by  actual  physiological  experiment,  that  if  tadpoles 
be  kept  in  a  current  of  water,  and  freely  supplied  vrith  food,  and  secluded 
from  light  and  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun.,  they  will  not  become  frogs,  but 
continue  to  grow  to  double  their  usual  size  ! 

The  entomolooist  will  observe,  in  these  chano-es  of  the  Amphibia  and 
Batrachia,  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  changes  of  insect  life.  When 
we  investigate  the  various  tribes  of  animals  still  lower  than  either,  we 
approximate  by  successive  steps  the  condition  in  which  we  first  observe  the 
heart  of  the  human  embryo.  In  none  of  the  lower  tribes,  however,  as  the 
reader  will  soon  see,  do  the  heart  and  limgs  ever  raise  the  'pulse  and  the 
animal  heat  to  the  stand.ard  of  those  animals  with  four  cavities  and  a  full 
circulation  for  both  lungs  and  hody.  Here  is  the  gi'and  difference — here  is 
the  executive  life  power ;  and  the  grand  crowning  glory  of  all  in  man  is 
intellectual  abstraction!  Although  it  is  only  the  pride  of  the  ignorant 
man  that  would  persuade  himself  there  is  any  positive  separation  in  the 
grand  chain,  he  has  but  to  understand  its  actual  continuity,  to  be  convinced 
that  the  Almighty  has  impressed  the  signet  of  intellectual  power  on  oui 
own  species ;  and  as  he  raises  his  eyes  to  the  gi*eat  Source  of  all,  and  sees 
the  connection  from  even  the  minutest  atom  that  first  floated  in  chaos,  he 
will  involuntarily  exclaim : 

"  These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  taried — God  1" 

The  next  step  in  the  fonnation  of  the  heart  is  observed  in  snakes  or  rep 
tiles.  Here  we  find  two  auricles,  as  in  man,  but  only  one  ventricle  !  01 
course  it  follows  that  as  both  auricles  communicate  with  it,  both  kinds  oi 
blood,  viz.,  the  arterial  and  venous,  must  be  mingled.  This  produces  a  colo 
and  sluggish  circidation,  adapted  to  their  habits  and  necessities,  as  they  only 
make  muscular  eftbrts  to  escape  from  danger,  and  digest  their  food  slowly, 
swallowing:  it  without  mastication.  The  reader  will  always  observe,  that 
muscular  effort  and  rapid  digestion  are  associated,  and  require  warmer  blood. 
Even  here,  however,  the  brain  recjuires  more  stimulus  than  the  body ;  for  it 
is  more  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life  than  muscular  eflbrt.     The  sense 
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of  sight,  and  probably  smell,  must  be  ever  active.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
heart  so  arranged,  that  the  blood-vessels  which  supply  the  head  arise  nearest 
the  heart  from  the  great  aorta.  Thus  the  first  supply  of  the  mingled 
venous  and  arterial  blood  is  given  them ;  and  as  it  has  a  less  distance  to  go, 
the  heart  being  nearest  the  head,  the  brain  gets  a  supply  of  stimulus  propor- 
tioned to  its  more  active  functions.  Now  we  would  have  the  reader  remem- 
ber this  very  particularly,  and  we  will  show  him  directly  its  analogy  in  the 
infant  before  birth. 

How  remarkable  it  must  appear  to  the  unobserving  to  hear  the  naturalist 
assert,  that  the  heart  of  a  human  being  passes  its  first  two  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  the  form  and  internal  construction  of  the  fish  and  the  reptile  !  In- 
deed, were  it  possible  for  the  fostus  and  its  heart  t<D  continue  its  development 
as  it  first  meets  the  eye  of  the  anatomist,  with  the  earliest  visible  division  of 
its  heart  within  the  womb,  it  would  continue  to  present  the  appearance  of  the 
heart  of  a  fish.  Let  the  reader,  however,  remember  that  its  blood  is  quite 
as  warm  as  the  mother's,  both  being  97°  to  100°,  and  the  reptile's  from 
40°  to  50°  and  60°.  The  reason  why  its  heart  is  constructed  at  first  like 
that  of  the  fish  is  because  the  great  primary  process  of  giving  life  and 
the  proper  degree  of  warmth  to  its  blood,  has  been  performed  by  the  lungs 
of  the  mother.  She,  of  course,  has  her  living  circulation  in  full  play.  Not 
so  with  the  infant  she  carries ;  for  no  air  can  eiiter  its  lungs,  sealed  up  as  it 
is  in  the  womb.  Let  us  -endeavor  to  explain  enough  of  this  to  the  reader,  to 
•show  the  grand  economy  of  Creative  Power. 

On  turning  to  our  last  number,  the  uses  of  the  four  cavities  or  chambers 
of  the  heart  will  be  found  ex j)l aimed,  viz.,  first  an  ante-chamber  and  chamber 
for  the  lung  circulation,  and  the  same  for  the  body.  Now,  it  will  surely  be 
apparent  to  the  reader,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  not  answer  at  all 
for  the  infant,  because  its  lungs  cannot  receive  any  air ;  yet  it  must  be 
equally  apparent  that  the  lungs,  with  all  their  windpipes  and  appropriate 
vessels  for  the  first  grand  renovation  of  the  blood,  must  surely  exist  ready 
for  instant  use  the  moment  the  child  is  born.  They  do,  and  that  with  the 
utmost  perfection,  having*  grown  in  exact  ratio  with  every  other  part.  We 
will  noAv  describe  the  great  supplementary  apparatus  prepared  by  Nature 
for  economizing  her  power  within  the  womb,  and  using  all  the  four  cham- 
bers of  the  heart  to  send  the  purified  blood  of  the  mother  over  the  entire 
system  of  the  child,  leaving  its  lungs  passive,  but  prepared  for  instant  use  at 
the  moment  of  birth. 

First,  there  is  an  opening  or  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  partition  between 
the  two  ante-chambers,  or  those  appropriated  to  receive  the  blood  of  the 
adult  and  deliver  it  to  the  lower  chambers,  both  for  the  lungs  and  body. 
This  hole  has  a  valve  openin_g  in  the  left  chamber,  so  that  all  the  blood  it 
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receives  must  go  into  the  great  aorta,  or  the  artery  of  the  body  circulation, 
for  that  is  on  the  left  side.  This  blood  is  already  purified  by  the  mother's 
heart.  Thus  both  the  upper  or  ante-chambers,  and  the  left  lower  great 
chamber,  are  all  used  for  one  purpose.  What  office,  then,  does  the  great 
right  or  lung  chamber  perform  ?  For  remember,  reader,  it  could  not  grow 
and  be  developed  evenly  with  the  others,  if  it  were  not  used.  That  would 
be  contrary  to  Nature's  law,  that  parts  not  used  must  wither..  That  cham- 
ber, also,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  foetus  with  the  other  three. 
And  thus  it  is  effected  :  The  blood  of  the  mother,  entering  the  child's  body 
by  a  great  vein  which  joasses  through  the  navel  of  its  abdomen,  goes  with 
more  or  less  directness  into  the  P'reat  ascendino'  vein  of  the  child's  bodv : 
consequently  it  soon  passes  into  the  upper  chamber,  whence  we  have  just 
carried  half  of  it  away  from  the  lungs  and  thrown  it  into  the  general  circu- 
lation. iSTow,  on  referring  to  our  last,  the  reader  wdll  see  how  readily  the 
other  half  must  pass  down  into  the  great  lung  chamber.  "AVhy,  then,"  says 
the  reader,  ''  it  must  go  into  the  lungs."  Xo,  it  cannot ;  for  they  cannot 
expand,  as  there  is  no  air  in  them,  and  the  womb  compresses  them.  Atten- 
tion, reader  I  Thus  it  is  arranged.  Half  the  blood  passes  through  the  hole 
above  mentioned,  and  its  valve  prevents  its  return  when  the  cavity  contracts. 
The  other  half  passes  through  the  permanent  valve  into  the  lower  right- 
hand  lung  chamber.  It  contracts,  and  the  blood  enters  the  great  lung 
artery  with  its  two  branches,  precisely  as  though  it  were  all  g^oing  into 
each  lung.  But  mark  the  wonder.  Just  where  the  two  branches  diverge, 
like  the  horns  of  an  animal,  a  short  supplementary  artery  goes  off  by  the 
shortest  cut,  (its  length  is  not  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch,)  and  enters  the 
oTeat  aorta,  o-oino-  off  from  the  left-hand  chamber  !  Thus  it  receives  nearly 
all  the  blood  brouoiit  bv  the  mother's  vein  to  the  rio-ht  side  of  the  infant's 
heart.  Both  the  great  cavities  contract  at  the  same  moment,  and  send  the 
blood  throughout  the  infant's  body ;  enough  only  going  through  the  great 
lung  artery  to  supply  material  for  their  growth. 

Now,  mark  the  second  step  in  the  grand  role  of  these  amazing  pheno- 
mena. The  moment  the  infant  is  born,  the  first  convulsive  cry  it  utters,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  spasmodic  rushing  forth  of  the  air  which  has  forced 
itself  into  the  lungs,  through  the  hitherto  unused  branches  of  the  windpipe. 
At  the  same  instant,  the  whole  current  of  the  circulation  is  changed.  The 
two  great  lung  branches  dilate,  because,  the  pressure  of  the  womb  being 
removed,  the  chest  raises  and  pumps  the  blood  away  from  the  supplementary 
opening  and  short  artery,  giving  it  now  far  greater  facilities  to  enter  the 
lungs.  In  a  few  seconds  it  is  aerated,  and  must  give  place  to  the  blood 
brought  by  the  next  pulsation.  AYhere  does  it  go  ?  Why,  it  belongs  to 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  now,  because  respiration  being  in  full  play,  that 
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side  is  in  future  to  receive  the  purified  blood  from  the  kmgs.  Accordingly, 
it  now  enters,  for  the  first  time,  the  left  upper  cavity,  closes  the  valve  be- 
tween the  two  chambers  by  its  distending  pressure,  is  immediately  thrown 
into  the  lower  cavity,  and  so  through  the  aorta.  The  two  great  circulations 
being  now  fully  established,  the  two  supplementary  parts  are  of  no  further 
use ;  the  communicating  valve  being  closed,  gradually  grows  thicker,  the 
hole  itself  contracts,  and  the  two  upper  chambers  are  permanently  divided ; 
the  short  supplementary  artery  going  from  between  the  branches  of  the 
lung  artery  to  the  great  aorta  withers  away,  as  does  the  remains  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  the  child  is  an  independent  being ! 

We  here  say  nothing  of  the  two  arteries  that  go  from  the  child  to  the 
uterus,  and  convey  hack  the  mother's  blood  brought  from  the  great  mass  of 
vessels  called  the  placenta,  and  inclosed^  within  the  womb.  We  have,  in 
this  article,  been  obliged  to  allude  to  the  vein  to  show  how  the  blood  gets  to 
the  child  from  the  system  of  the  mother.  It  is  very  evident,  from  the  fact 
that  its  use  is  confined  entirely  to  the  period  for  which  the  child  remains 
within  the  womb,  that  the  great  mass  of  blood-vessels  called  the  PlacenTxV, 
or  after-birth,  because  it  is  thrown  off  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  performs  some  ofifice  upon  its  blood  in  aid  of  the  mother's  lungs :  every 
animal  of  the  hot-blooded,  or  double-circulating  heart,  is  provided  with  it ; 
and  it  is  the  only  source  of  the  great  vein  that  brings  every  drop  of  blood 
the  child  receives  fr^-iTi  the  mother,  and  also  receives  back  ao-ain  all  the  blood 
that  has  circulated  through  the  child,  being  driven  to  it  by  the  power  of  the 
child's  heart,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  through  two  great  arteries  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose,  and  forming  with  the  vein  the  umbilical  cord  ; 
this,  then,  is  formed  by  one  great  vein  going  from  the  placenta  through  the 
navel  and  so  into  the  child's  veins,  and  these  two  arteries  coming  back  to  the 
placenta  with  the  blood  once  used  in  the  child's  system — for  renov4tion  either 
by  the  placenta  in  some  way  unknown  to  us,  or  simply  received  in  that 
great  mass  of  blood-vessels,  and  absorbed  and  carried  back  to  the  mother's 
lungs,  there  to  be  renovated  and  made  fit  to  add  the  material  for  the  growth 
of  the  child's  body. 

The  very  remarkable  size  of  the  child's  liver,  too,  when  compared  with  its 
subsequent  size  in  adult  life,  together  with  an  arrangement  of  its  blood-ves- 
sels equally  extraordinary,  and  closing  at  the  moment  of  birth,  precisely  like 
the  supplementary  artery  and  valve  we  have  described  in  its  heart,  receiving 
also  the  entire  used  blood  from  its  intestines,  and  returning  it  directly  into  the 
veins  that  receive  the  blood  purified  from  the  mother,  show  that  it  must  co- 
operate with  the  placenta  in  preparing  the  blood  for  the  rapid  growth  and 
development  of  the  child.  Constant  muscular  Moxioisr,  commencing  at  birth, 
and  evidently  requiring  the  direct  entrance  of  the  air  into  lungs  commu- 
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nicating  with  the  atmosphere,  is  very  evidently  the  condition  of  nature  that 
admits  the  cessation  of  one  function  of  the  liver,  whatever  its  importance 
may  be  as  an  aid  to  digestion,  or  a  blood  maker,  in  extra-uterine  or  life 
after  birth.     We  could  not  here  profitably  enlarge  upon  these  points. 

Our  object,  in  reviewing  the  circulation  of  the  lower  tribes,  has  been  to 
show  the  continuity  of  the  chain  by  which  nature  gradually  reaches  the 
perfection  of  a  double  and  independent  circulation  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  gTeat  life-giving  element ;  and  that  where  the  Almighty  guards  with 
such  jealous  care,  even  in  the  lower  ranks  of  creation,  the  process  by  which 
the  great  end  is  attained,  man  may  well  pause  and  wonder  at  his  presump- 
tion in  impeding  its  progress.   How  should  we  look  upon  the  usages  of  society 
and  the  false  taste  of  woman  in  trying  to  shut  out  by  the  murderous  trickery 
of  dress,  the  beneficence  of  Heaven,  in  supplying  air  to  paint  her  lips  with 
coral,  and  to  add  soul  and  expressiveness  to  her  eyes,  and  softness  to  the 
hands,  and  fulness  to  the  breasts  with  which  she  is  to  nourish  the  infant,  so 
curiously  and  wonderfully  supplied  with  her  blood?     What  truth  in  physi- 
ology is  better  known,  than  that  which  assures  us  that  the  minute  arteries 
that  color  the  lips  and  add  clearness  to  the  skin,  derive  their  life  force  from 
the  air  ?     Fainting,  which  is  a  temporary  partial  suspension  of  the  power  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  makes  the  hands  and  the  countenance  livid  ;  and  if  it 
continue  too  long,  it  passes  into  death.     Partial  filling  of  the  lungs,  which  is 
all  that  is  ever  required  or  ever  allow^ed  by  almost  every  pursuit  of  fashion- 
able life,  is  only  a  degree  of  the  same  state  that  occurs  in  fainting.     Only 
look  at  the  position  of  a  fashionably-dressed  woman,  sitting  in  her  rocking- 
chair,  embroidering  ;  see  the  approximation  of  her  arms,  and  the  bent  neck 
and  body.     The  chest  containing  the  lungs  has  to  sustain  the  whole  weight 
of  the  head  and  arms  ;  they  hang  upon  it  almost  like  pieces  of  dead  flesh ; 
the  intestines  are  forced  dow*  upon  the  womb,  and  the  great  blood-vessels 
that  supply  the  limbs  are  compressed.    There  is  the  beautiful  spine  superbly 
arched  by  the  Great  Artist,  with  its  exquisitely-arranged  and  gracx^ful  curves, 
to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  between  the  feet,  the  very  line  of  beauty,  its 
unmatched  and  unequalled  elastic  substance  between  each  bone  to  take  off 
ihe  shock  of  every  step,  the  collar-bones  to  keep  the  arms  apart  and  to  allow 
the  lungs  full  play,  and  to  show  the  beauty  of  the  breast  and  thi'oat,  with 
beautiful  and  grand  muscles  on  the  back  to  keep  back  the  shoulders, — the 
whole  woman — "a  dream  of  Eden  when  the  world  was  young;"  and  look, 
only  look  at  the  best  results  of  Fashionable  Society.    Great  Heaven  !  Spirits 
of  Guido  and  Raphael,  do  ye  behold  her  ?     Shades  of  Hunter  and  Bell,  do 
not  your  bones  rattle  in  your  graves  at  the  spectacle  ?     Such  respiration  ! 
with  the  lungs  poisoned  and  irritated  by  the  flocculi  filling  the  atmosphere 
of  the  parlor,  and  the  rank  and  stifling  smell  of  a  "magnificent"  velvet  car- 
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pet,  filled  with  dust  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  cannot  be  swept  away  ;  the 
light  of  heaven  shut  out  by  blinds  and  curtains,  will  stifle  three  quarters  of 
the  natural  demand  for  air,  exercise  and  food,  it  will  congest  the  hands  and 
eyelids,  rob  the  colorless  blood-vessels  that  nourish  the  window  or  pellucid 
cornea  of  the  eye  and  give  it  its  sparkling  lustre,  and  the  skin  its  fairness, 
make  the  finger-nails  blue,  take  away  the  capacity  and  muscular  power  to  hold 
up  the  head  and  keep  the  shoulders  back,  constipate  the  bowels,  by  robbing 
them  of  their  secretions  and  the  constant  motion  imparted  by  a  full  supply 
of  air  to  their  muscular  coat,  and  make  the  whole  woman  a  mere  half-vital- 
ized machine,  fit  only  to  give  the  sickly  replies  of  mental  inanity  to  the  in- 
sulting twaddle  she  expects  to  receive  from  the  male  fool  that  sits  before 
her.     This  is  the  actual  condition  of  almost  every  fashionable  woman  in  this 
city,  and  it  is  brought  about  mainly  by  want  of  exercise  :  she  is  unable  to  take 
it  from  the  construction  of  her  dress,  and  the  slavish  adherence  to  fashion  ; 
indeed  she  does  not  dream  of  its  necessity  :  she  feels  the  wretched  lethargy 
that  presses  with  leaden  weight  upon  her  soul ;  she  knows  that  the  glad 
earth  is  full  of  music,  of  love  and  happiness ;  her  smothered  instincts  tell  her 
she  ought  to  share  them,  but  a  cold  and  monotonous  conventionalism  threat- 
ens her  with  ostracism  if  she  dare  allow  a  ray  of  nature  to  warm  the  generous 
impulse  into  life.     Great  God  !  when  I  look  upon  the  beautiful  and  fair 
faces  of  my  countrywomen,  as  they  move  before  me  like  so  many  automata, 
under  the  iron  despotism  of  that  bloodless  and  sickly  thing  called  fashion, 
my  soul  is  sick  at  the  spectacle,  and  I  am  glad  to  escape  into  the  forest 
where  I  can  see  the  wild  bird  hymning  the  praises  of  its  Creator,  and  listen 
to  the  unchecked  murmur  of  the  winds,  and  the  leaping  of  the  dancing  riv- 
ulet ;  and  when  I  return  to  the  duties  of  life,  I  look  from  my  window  upon 
the  little  spot  of  verdure  a  city  prison  allows  me,  and  I  hear  the  murmur  of 
the  bee,  and  see  the  little  humming-bird  sipping  the  nectar  from  the  honey- 
suckle, my  heart  yet  leaps  with  childish  delight  as  the  lovely  little  creature 
swings  upon  the  branches  ;   I  return  to  my  task,  and  feel  that  if  I  had  the 
eloquence  and  benevolence  of  Christ,  I  could  spend  my  life  in  no  better  cause 
than  attempting  her  instruction  in  the  laws  of  her  being,  and  showing  her 
how  beauty  and  truth,  love  and  simplicity  are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  sublime  science  of  life. 
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A.RT.  CXC. — Sketches  of  a  Western  Physician^ s  Life  :  What  is  Memory  ? 
—  College  Life  in  the  Country — The  Pious  Student — The  Orphan  Be- 
trayed—  Tlte  Pobin's  Nest — Maternal  Reflections —  What  is  Love  ? — The 
Funeral  Pile  :  ivhat  is  its  Philosophy  ? 

"  Heaven  guide  thy  pen.  to  write  thy  sorrows  plain, 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors  and  the  truth." 

A  TRUE  definition  of  memory  cannot  be  given,  and  yet  retain  in  that 
defining  any  of  the  popular  notions  of  that  faculty  of  the  mind.  An 
idea  is  everywhere  prevalent  that  most  of  the  acts  of  our  lives  may  be 
forgotten  and  covered  up  fi'om  our  mental  recognition ;  that  an  act, 
when  once  forgiven  or  repented  of,  is  repudiated  by  our  moral  sense,  and 
done  with  for  ever ;  but  a  greater  error  does  not  exist  in  mental  philosoj^hy, 
and  it  leads  to  the  most  immoral  and  paralyzing  results,  so  far  as  keeping 
our  consciences  void  of  offence  is'  concerned.  The  wretch  who  believes  that 
he  may  forget  an  act  of  infamy,  an  outrage  on  the  weak  and  defenceless,  is 
not  careful  about  committing  another.  The  crime  of  to-day,  if  submitted  to 
eternal  forgetfulness,  is  as  though  it  had  never  been ;  but  the  stain  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  soul,  it  cannot  be  effaced,  but  will  return  at  some  future- 
period  when  the  equilibrium  of  selfishness  is  disturbed  by  the  memory  of  in- 
justice or  crime. 

In  that  mysterious  world  of  mental  lights  and  shadows,  some  strange 
events  occur,  which  startle  the  thinker  when  he  looks  into  the  future.  Many 
instances  have  occurred  to  most  physicians  who  have  seen  much  practice, 
in  which  the  affected  individual  was  lost  to  himself,  and,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  life  and  all  its  acts  were  cut  off  and  forgotten  ;  but  as  we  trace  out 
the  thread  of  the  future,  we  find  in  the  end,  that  when  remarkable  physical 
changes  occur  in  such  systems,  that  the  lost  impressions  of  memory  revive 
and  pass  with  palpable  distinctness  before  the  mind's  eye,  not  as  shadows, 
but  as  occurrences  real  and  lasting.  -Persons  whose  brains  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  fevers,  often  lose  their  life's  doings,  up  to  a  certain  point,  till  the 
change  goes  farther,  when  they  regain  suddenly  all  that  was  lost.  The  near 
approach  of  death  often  discloses  the  same  foct ;  as  described  in  the  sensations 
of  drowning  persons,  who  declare  that  the  entire  occurrences  of  their  lives 
are  flashed  out  before  them  as  in  a  mirror  or  on  a  burning  canvas,  where 
each  figure  teemed  with  a  living  fulness. 

Long  study  of  memory  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  in  my  own  mind,  that 
nothing  pertaining  to  our  mortal  life  is  ever  forgotten ;  no  thought,  sensa- 
tion, joy,  grief,  or  act  of  evil,  can  ever  be  effaced  from  memory ;  but  all  the 
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acts  and  sensations  of  life  become  part  of  our  being,  and  liave  mucli  to  do 
with  our  future  state  of  progress  in  a  spiritual  existence.  Memory  is  to  me 
the  Daguerreotype-plate  of  the  soul,  whose  images  are  set  in  eternal  colors : 
each  thought,  each  shading,  as  in  life  ;  the  time  we  sat  for  the  impression,  its 
lineaments  in  joyous  or  horrid  fulness,  will  stand  out  in  true  relief,  as  the 
subtle  chemicals  of  a  future  life,  will  light  up  the  sleeping  shadows,  and  what 
to  us  was  lost,  will  again  gleam  out  as  a  lining  and  real  thing.  Assert  this 
to  one  of  those  Pharisees  that  disturb  society  with  their  flaunting^  equipages 
in  livery,  driven  to  the  doors  of  the  very  house  of  God,  and  watch  the  work- 
ing of  the  muscles  of  his  face ;  the  averted  eye,  the  wild  expression  of  a 
troubled  soul,  which  was  flattered  by  a  time-serving  conscience,  or  the  false 
shepherd  himself,  into  the  belief  that  what  he  wished,  could  be  forgotten. 
De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater  are  full  of  testimony  on  this 
point.  He  describes  memory,  or  brain  impressions,  as  resembling  a  parch- 
ment from  which  the  writing  had  been  discharged  by  chemical  action ; 
when  by  the  touch  of  some  unseen  element,  the  minutest  lines  that  had  been 
effaced  for  years  are  brought  again  into  full  light,  and  read  with  as  much  ease 
as  the  last  impression  made  upon  the  parchment.  It  is  known  to  every  observ- 
ing physician,  that  patients  under  the  impression  of  certain  medicines,  whose 
action  is  direct  and  powerful  on  the  nervous  system,  seem  to  be  re-enacting 
the  scenes  of  former  life ;  all  past  occurrences  seem  to  be  revived  and  re- 
flected before  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  as  though  real  and  present. 

De  Quincey  afiirms  that  in  his  deepest  state  of  stupefaction  by  opium,  the 
minutest  acts  of  his  life  were  reproduced,  not  as  memories,  but  as  real  things; 
and,  like  him,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
forgetting.  In  the  future,  every  man  must  face  his  earth-life ;  the  lawyer 
carries  with  him  his  legal  tricks,  and  will  hear  again  the  sad  wail  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  he  has  robbed;  the  doctor,  whose  quackeries  had  filled 
his  purse  and  the  grave-yard,  will  meet  his  victims  again ;  the  priest,  whose 
bloody  hands  had  tied  his  victim  to  the  stake  and  the  fagot,  as  the  dim 
shadow  on  the  dial-plate  of  his  soul  is  revived  by  the  mysterious  power,  will 
see  reflected  the  purple  and  flame-colored  hue  of  his  murderous  deed,  and 
the  victims  of  his  hate  will  rise  before  him  to  act  the  grand  inquisitor  to  his 
hell-tortured  soul. 

In  making  out  these  remarks  for  the  Scalpel,  I  am  passing  over  the  field 
of  forgotten  memories,  and  a  thousand  scenes  are  renewed  that  appeared  lost 
in  the  void  of  the  past.  And  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  illustrate  this  law 
of  memory  in  the  trials  of  life  which  follow,  you  will  not,  I  presume,  deem 
them  misplaced.  After  parting  with  my  friends  at  the  meeting,  a  few  days' 
travel  found  me  on  foot  wending  my  way  into  a  back-country  place,  to  a 
medical  college ;  the  professors  had  chosen  that  sj^ot  because  board  v/as 
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clieap, — and  it  removed  tbe  student  from  the  temptations  of  city  life,  v/hich 
often  prove  too  much  for  the  moral  natures  of  the  young  men  who  seek 
tlieir  life's  zenith  through  our  noble  but  degraded  art  This  college  had  for 
years  convened  its  hundreds  of  students,  and  several  large  hotels  rose  in  the 
wilderness  place  for  their  accommodation.  Several  professors,  with  their 
families,  resided  here ;  and  much  ado  existed  among  the  various  churches 
of  the  ^nllage,  as  to  who  should  be  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  largest 
class  of  medical  students,  A  large  stone  building  had  been  erected  by  the 
side  of  the  college  for  the  accommodation  of  those  students  who  wished  to 
practise  close  economy  in  their  expenses. 

My  room-mate  was  a  young  man  who  came  from  the  valley  of  the  Wyo- 
ming, and  seemed  the  very  ideal  of  puritanic  integrity.  His  library  was 
large  and  well  assorted ;  and  he  li^-ed  among  his  books.  His  face  was  pale, 
and  his  health  feeble ;  his  head  large  and  square  in  front,  and  his  expression- 
less features  were  relieved  of  their  melancholy  cast  by  a  large  and  brilliant 
black  eye.  His  threadbare  garb  bespoke  his  poverty.  After  the  custom  of 
those  days,  he  gave  his  note  for  his  lecture-fees,  and  in  six  months  after  his 
return  home  the  Dean  received  notice  of  his  intention  to  avail  himself  of  the 
bankrupt-law,  and  his  note  for  medical  lectures  was  needed  for  adjudication 
with  the  rest.  This  disciple  of  Gall  had  been  in  mercantile  business  and 
failed  in  his  hopes  of  wealth  and  ease,  and  turned  his  attention  to  medicine. 
The  career  of  the  young  man  was  instructive.  I  will  give  you  a  page  or  two 
in  his  history.  He  acted  evidently  under  a  well-digested  principle.  Two  years 
after  he  left  our  college,  he  obtained  a  license  to  practise  in  a  distant  State, 
and  his  career  is  now  brought  graphically  before  me  by  the  magic  glass  of 
memory,  as  my  eye  wanders  over  the  actual  scene  where  he  enacted  the  oc- 
currences I  relate.  One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  marry  in  a  religious  family, 
m  the  ^'icinity  of  the  college  ;  for,  with  a  degree  of  effrontery  common  with 
such  people,  he  had  returned  to  carry  out  his  plans,  in  the  very  neighbor- 
hood where  he  gave  the  first  proof  of  his  character.  His  wife  and  relatives 
were  all  saints,  and  he  took  rank  among  the  leaders  in  Israel. 

A  lovely  and  estimable  young  mother  fell  sick,  and  our  hero  was  called 
to  attend  her,  which  he  did  by  combining  the  double  balm  of  medicine  and 
prayer ;  but  the  hairs  of  her  head  were  numbered  and  her  hours  assigned 
her ;  all  his  skill  and  sympathy  failed  of  their  efi"ect,  and  she  sank  with  her 
child  into  an  early  grave.  His  attentions  were  unremitting,  he  visited  and 
prayed  with  the  family  often ;  not  a  breath  of  censure  visited  him. 

During  one  of  these  nocturnal  visits  for  prayer  and  praise,  a  man  employed 
for  the  purpose  exhumed  the  body,  boxed  it  up,  and  the  devout  and  scien- 
tific ^sculapian  loaned  his  wagon  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  deposited  in 
a  warehouse  on  the  lake  shore,  directed  to  a  neighboring  city  to  the  care  of 
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a  friend,  who  had  helped  to  advance  both  his  skill  in  the  art  and  his  zeal  for 
the  Lord.  The  wind  and  the  waves  were  against  him ;  the  body  was  de- 
tected and  re-interred,  and  our  disciple  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  place  where  I  write.  The  wrath  of  the  enraged  people 
burst  on  him  like  a  whirlwind,  and  the  pulj)it  now  thundered  at  his  sins 
only  because  it  was  impossible  to  shield  him ;  they  could  now  gain  more 
eclat  by  condemning  him,  than  by  affording  him  their  protection.  The 
terrors  of  the  insulted  law  fell  on  his  head,  and  he  atoned  for  his  theft  and 
his  prayers  by  a  long  and  tedious  imprisonment.  I  am  far  from  advocating 
the  cause  of  so  cold-blooded  a  villain,  but  I  feel  impelled,  on  a  subject  of  mo- 
mentous import,  to  give  my  testimony  against  legislative  folly.  Civilization 
seems  not  to  have  removed  the  prejudice  of  the  popular  mind  against  the 
dissection  of  the  human  body ;  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Egypt  over  his 
barbarous  subjects  could  not  eradicate  their  aversion  to  the  dissection  of  the 
body,  and  the  power  of  his  throne  was  shaken  by  his  resistance,  till  he  was 
obliged  to  abolish  the  custom  granted  to  the  college  of  physicians  in  Alex- 
andria. The  aversion,  undoubtedly,  originated  from  religious  belief,  and 
partly  from  a  superstitious  fancy  among  the  Egyptians,  that  the  soul  returned 
to  take  possession  of  its  body  after  a  lapse  of  time ;  an  idea  that  differs  only 
in  form,  from  the  notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  entertained  at  the 
present  day.  We  also  attach  to  the  dead  body,  the  love  that  we  felt  during 
life  to  the  living  spirit  that  animated  that  body.  The  law  controlling  dis- 
sections is  wholly  inconsistent,  for  while  it  strips  the  surgeon  of  his  life-long 
earnings  for  the  most  trivial  blunder — or  defect  which  skill  could  not 
remedy — it  rigidly  restrains  his  body  and  empties  his  purse  for  the  act  of 
exhumation,  and  makes  no  adequate  provision  to  prevent  it.  But  let  us 
return  to  our  pious  student. 

Stung  to  the  quick  with  chagrin  at  her  delusion,  long  ere  the  period  of 
his  imprisonment  his  proud  wife  fell  into  the  grave,  a  victim  to  the  insane 
folly  of  parents,  who  were  deluded  by  his  canting  hypocrisy,  and  sacrificed 
the  true  love  their  child  bore  to  an  industrious  and  excellent  young  man,  a 
farmer,  for  the  wretched  privilege  of  calling  their  child  the  wife  of  a  "  pious" 
physician.  The  hypocrite  served  out  his  term  of  imprisonment,  and  left  the 
place  to  practise  his  villany  where  he  was  unknown. 

In  the  same  town,  lived  a  young  lady  whose  fate  may  prove  a  warning  to 
those  who  feel  themselves  cursed  with  an  impulsive  disposition :  I  say  cursed, 
for  the  most  noble  and  beautiful  impulses  may  become  a  curse,  if  not  bal- 
anced by  judgment.     ]\Iiss was  no  ordinary  character ;  and  into  the 

brief  passage  of  her  life,  had  been  mingled  lights  and  shadows  of  uncommon 
and  fascinatinof  interest  to  the  student  of  woman's  character.  She  was  left 
an  orphan  in  her  childhood,  and  the  heart  of  charity  had  taken  her  to  a 
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frieudly  shelter,  and  watered  the  tender  plant  with  all  the  kindness  and  as* 
siduity  that  the  love  of  one  who  had  never  been  a  mother  could  bestow. 
She  soon  grew  interested  in  her  young  treasure,  as  her  quick  and  sparklino- 
intellect  threw  off  its  brilliant  light  to  cheer  her  desolate_  dwelling.  The 
lady  who  had  taken  her  as  her  own  had  no  living  thing  to  love  or  cherish, 
and  though  surrounded  by  wealth  and  a  pleasant  home,  its  shades  Avere  the 
shades  of  the  cypress,  and  its  lights  were  the  dim  shadow^s  of  twilight,  re- 
flected from  fashionable  friends,  and  more  or  less  distant  relatives.   The  voice 

of  young  M sounded  like  heavenly  music  in  the  ears  of  her  protector, 

and  she  lavished  on  her  all  the  blessings  that  wealth,  refinement,  and  good 
society  could  bestow.  Her  rare  talent  for  music  was  early  discovered,  and 
she  played  and  sang  with  the  most  brilliant  execution  and  pathos,  that  often 
drew  tears  from  the  most  thoughtless. 

I  had  often  met  her  in  the  streets,  and  admired  her  commanding  person 
and  queenly  bearing.  I  observed  that  she  always  dressed  in  black,  and 
when  I  inquired  the  reason  of  this,  I  was  told  that  about  a  year  since,  the 
malignant  scarlatina  appeared  in  the  \^llage,   and  some  twelve  or  fifteen 

children  had  died  with  it ;  among  the  rest.  Miss  had  lost  a  darling 

little  member  of  her  Sunday  class,  a  boy  three  or  four  years  old,  who  also 
was  an  orphan.  The  students  often  spoke  of  this  lad  as  one  of  uncommon 
promise  and  beauty ;  and  having  no  father  to  love  him  and  caress  him,  he 
became  a  great  favorite  with  them :  he  had  learned  to  visit  the  college,  where 
his  full  and  glowing  charms,  radiant  even  now  in  his  early  childhood,  had 
won  him  the  love  of  the  entire  class.  This  little  fellow  seemed  to  wonder 
why  he  had  no  father,  and  was  seeking  among  those  faces  something  he 
could  not  find, — that  holy  thing,  parental  love. 

Our  young  lady  had  become  the  soul  of  the  entire  social  circle  of  the  place  ; 
her  grace,  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  music,  her  power  of  fascination,  had  all 
combined  to  render  her  an  object  of  admiration,  and  the  belle  of  the  place ; 
and  called  into  the  large  circle  of  her  worshippers  a  number  of  young  men. 
Among  these  was  a  young  man  of  fine  address  and  agreeable  manners ;  he 

was  an  object  of  general  favor  among, the  ladies.    Young  M received  her 

full  share  of  his  attentions,  and  in  a  short  time  all  supposed  he  was  her 
chosen  lover.  After  a  few  months'  devoted  attention  to  her,  he  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  left  for  home;  his  residence  being  in  a  neighboring  State. 
Soon  it  was  observed,  that  the  health  of  the  young  lady  began  to  fail,  and 
the  opinion  became  prevalent  that  she  was  going  into  a  slow  decline.  Gos- 
sips were  busy  as  usual,  and  the  conclusion  was  very  general  that  there  had 
been  a  lovers'  quarrel,  and  she  was  suffering  the  consequences  of  unreturned 
attachment. 

The  best  medical  talent  in  the  place  Avas  put  in  requisition  for  her  recov- 
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ery,  but  the  disease  seemed  to  make  a  steady  progress,  which  greatly  alarmed 
the  numerous  circle  of  friends.  A  consultation  was  proposed  ;  and  several 
of  the  gclden-spectacled  faculty  were  called  in  to  helj)  the  kind  but  unskilful 
family  physician,  and  from  all  the  light  that  years  of  experience  had  thrown 
on  them, — and  some  of  them  had  spent  years  in  teaching  the  mysteries  of 
diagnosis, — they  came  to  the  grave  conclusion  that  a  case  of  ascites^  was  un- 
dermining the  health  of  the  fair  patient.  No  breath  of  suspicion  had  ever 
fallen  on  the  dial  of  her  fair  fame,  and  she  was,  by  dint  of  a  good  ad- 
dress and  firm  will,  enabled  to  keep  at  bay  public  sentiment,  and  draw  the 
veil  of  mystery  so  fully  over  the  too  easy  credence  of  one  of  our  learned  aud 
knowing  faculty,  as  to  completely  lull  suspicion.  She  everywhere  met  an 
outgushing  sympathy,  and  received  .daily  the  attentions  of  her  chosen  phy- 
sician, who  w\as  fully  persuaded  that  paracentesis  would  ultimately  be  re- 
quired to  lessen  the  constantly  accumulating  watery  disease. 

One  evening,  however,  he  walked  over  to  see  his  patient  as  usual,  and  from 
signs  that  were  unmistakable,  he  discovered  that  the  disease  had  resulted 
in  a  clear  and  well-defined  case  of  labor.  He  stepped  into  an  adjoining- 
room  and  told  the  lady  of  the  house  that  the  case  was  now  clear,  and  that 
from  present  signs  their  former  opinion  was  likely  to  turn  out  ill-founded. 
The  unsuspecting  maiden  lady  was  stunned,  and  fell  to  the  floor  in  a  fit  of 
sudden  and  uncontrollable  grief.  Before  twelve  o'clock  the  glib  tongue  of 
village  clamor  had  notified  every  ear  in  the  town  "  that  the  accomplished 
Miss  M was  a  mother  ! " 

Grief  and  indignation  were  the  order  of  the  night,  and  u2:)roar  and  tattle 
the  business  of  the  day.  An  event  that  has  brought  celestial  joy  to  the  hearts 
of  millions  of  mothers,  was  regarded  as  a  cause  of  grief  and  mourning ;  a 
gift  that  has  blest  the  heart  of  kings  and  made  the  pulse  of  whole  empires 
beat  with  a  quicker  flutter,  was  talked  of  as  a  cause  of  mourning,  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  whole  village.  Young  damsels  cursed  the  name  of  their 
former  associate  in  loudest  tones  ;  while  many  of  the  most  virulent  in  abuse, 
brooded  over  their  own  narrow  escape  from  like  good  fortune,  as  a  secret  joy, 
and  a  mark  of  uncommon  purity.  How  did  our  yoiing  friend  endure  the 
ordeal  ?  ¥.0  cloud  passed  the  brow  of  the  young  mother ;  no  apology  fell 
from  her  lips ;  she  clasped  the  rosy  infant  to  her  breast  like  a  true  mother, 
and  brooked  the  anathemas  of  a  whole  town  without  a  murmur.  On  her 
recovery,  she  walked  boldly  forth  into  the  streets,  carrying  her  infant  in  her 
arms.  So  silent  and  uncomplaining  was  her  conduct,  that  many  of  her 
former  young  friends  declared  that  from  her  manner,  they  should  think  she  was 
rejoiced  at  the  event, — "  she  really  acted  as  though  she  loved  the  little 
stranger,  she  caressed  it  so  fondly,  and  held  it  so  close  to  her  heart." 

*  Ascites  means  dropsy  :  paracentesis,  tapping. 
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Can  any  one  tell  wliicli  is  strongest,  tlie  law  of  maternity,  written  by  God 
on  tlie  heart  of  woman,  or  tliat  higher  laio  that  commands  her  to  repudiate 
her  own  heart,  and  scorn  the  child,  baptized  with  her  own  spirit  ?  So  often 
did  I  hear  the  case  mentioned,  that  I  resolved  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  young  lady.  How  sadly  and  how  soon  my  wish  was  gratified.  Her  kind 
but  mistaken  physician,  on  whom  the  mantle  of  ^Esculapius  had  surely  never 
fallen,  requested  me  to  see  his  patient's  child  in  consultation ;  the  little  creature 
had  been  taken  (after  one  of  the  long  evening  walks  in  which  she  often  indulged 
carrying  him  into  the  forest  near  the  lake  shore)  with  a  violent  cold ;  grow- 
ing rapidly  worse,  I  was  summoned  to  see  him  with  the  attending  physician, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  had  openly  sjTupathized  with  and  defended  her  from 
the  abuse  of  village  scandal.  He  lay  at  the  point  of  death  with  croup ;  we 
did  all  that  we  could, — perhaps  too  much.  God  knows  I  did  my  best ;  but 
soon  we  followed  her  Httle  darlino^  to  the  o-rave.  Death's  chill  wind  blasted 
her  flower ;  the  fruit  of  her  suffering  was  early  gathered.  She  went  with 
us  and  the  sexton  of  the  village  church,  alone  to  the  grave;  parent,  sister, 
brother,  lover,  none  were  there.  AVe  placed  it  where  she  desired  us,  under 
a  rose  tree,  near  her  chamber  window,  where  she  could  always  see  the 
grave,  and  put  a  grassy  mound  over  it,  and  left  it  to  its  last  sleep.  I  con- 
tinued my  visits  from  sympathy  for  her  sorrow,  and  a  strong  desire  to  obtain 
further  knowledge  of  her  extraordinary  character. 

Since  her  affliction,  no  other  face  except  her  kind  foster-mother's  and  her 
two  physicians,  had  beamed  upon  her  with  a  smile ;  her  heart  had  almost 
withered  for  want  of  the  dews  of  affection.  The  public  had  ajDplied  to  her 
the  cup  of  consolation  usual  in  such  cases — first,  its  curses  and  forsakings, 
and  then  their  sympathy  !  But  she  heeded  neither ;  she  told  me,  that  the 
voice  of  her  babe  still  came  to  her  in  sleep,  and  shed  around  her  couch  a 
holy  coi  nfort :  his  little  grave  was  covered  with  roses,  which  she  literally  watered 
with  tears ;  she  had  learned  to  speak  with  a  calmness,  that  the  sting  of  a 
world's  scorn  could  not  deprive  her  of.  My  visits  she  often  told  me  seemed 
at  first  a  puzzle ;  indeed,  she  asked  me  again  and  again,  how  I  dared  to  be 
the  friend  of  one  whom  the  world  had  branded.  As  time  went  on,  her  con- 
fidence in  me  increased,  and  once,  upon  an  occasion  I  had  long  sought  for, 
and  tried  to  bring  about,  she  tore  the  veil  aside,  and  showed  me  the  deep 
fountain  in  a  woman's  soul :  she  is  long  since  gone  from  earth,  and  my 
heart  tells  me  I  may  communicate  her  story.  From  the  hour  that  she  found 
herself  forsaken  by  the  man  she  had  trusted,  she  resolved  boldly  to  brave 
the  current  of  the  world's  scorn,  and,  at  all  hazards,  save  her  child  for  her 
heart  to  feed  on. 

The  first  effort  of  the  young  gentleman,  when  he  found  himself  likely  to 
be  called  on  to  fulfil  his  promise,  was  to  induce  lier  to  swallow  some  deadly 
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drug,  that  would  make  sure  work  of  the  child,  or  of  both  ;  failing  in  this, 
his  health  declined,  and  he  disappeared  from  the  place. 

The  white  mantle  of  chill  winter  had  fallen  before  the  warm  spring  sun, 
and  joy  seemed  to  return  to  the  heart  of  all  things  but  the  heart  of  the 
trusting  betrayed  one.  Cut  off  from  all  sympathy,  she  resolved  on  one  long 
season  of  communion  with  her  own  heart ;  she  retired  to  her  chamber,  and 
there  feasted  over  her  silent  joy  ;  in  spite  of  the  scorn  of  the  world,  and  loss 
of  caste  and  friends,  she  felt  a  deep  pervading  silent  sea  of  joy  welling  up  in 
her  heart ;  a  new  music  was  sounding  in  her  spirit,  new  voices  spoke  to  her 
ears,  and  a  thrill  of  celestial  happiness  pervaded  her  soul,  when  she  felt, 
by  signs  that  could  not  by  herself  be  mistaken,  that  she  was  to  be  a  mother ; 
that  her  own  spirit  was  mingled  with  another  spirit  in  eternal  union,  and 
bound  to  an  everlasting  hfe.  She  said :  "  I  knew  all  I  was  to  suffer,  that 
life  was  in  the  hazard  I  had  courted,  that  the  loss  of  all  things  earthly  was 
to  be  counted  on  ;  but  none  of  it  awed  me — that  living  ecstasy  still  governed 
my  spirit,  and  it  was  sweeter  than  the  voice  of  friends,  or  of  her  J  had  learned 
to  love  as  a  mother,  or  the  celestial  symphonies  of  angels,  could  have  been. 
It  seemed  so  to  me  then,  and  it  seems  so  still.  When  the  rains  descended, 
and  the  flowers  came  forth  to  laugh  and  smile  in  the  sunshine,  and  die  with 
happiness  in  the  dewy  evening,  my  heart  overflowed  with  a  new  sympathy 
with  nature,  and  I  loved  every  thing  that  looked  beautiful — that  had  life  or 
seemed  happy. 

"  A  pair  of  gentle  and  confiding  robins  came  and  built  their  nest  in  a  large 
rose  bush  near  my  window,  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  felt  an 
interest  in  the  bird;  all  day  she  and  her  mate  gathered  wool,  and  sticks, 
and  moss  to  decorate  their  nest,  to  adorn  and  make  comfortable  the  little 
home,  where  their  young  birds  were  to  see  light,  and  lisp  out  on  the  living 
air  their  first  accents  of  joy.  All  the  day  long  I  watched  the  faithful  pair 
at  their  work ;  they  never  seemed  weary  nor  sorrowful,  but  labored  till  the 
mellow  twilight  came,  and  then  he  w^ould  watch  and  sing  to  her,  and  she 
would  answer  him  with  a  little  joyous  note  of  fond  affection.  One  day,  I 
heard  a  new  song  under  my  window ;  its  notes  seemed  celestial,  and  I  don't 
know  why,  but  it  seemed  to  have  in  it  a  tone  that  went  to  my  inner  spirit 
and  spoke  a  language  there  that  I  could  not  wholly  unravel.  Now  I  know 
what  the  notes  were  ;  I  hear  them  still — they  are  sweeter  now,  but  oh,  how 
saddened !  I  repeat  them  often ;  I  learned  their  meaning  from  the  voice  of 
my  child ;  the  holy  memory  comes  to  my  heart  from  that  grassy  mound 
where  they  laid  him.  It  was  the  song  of  coming  maternity — that  new  sen- 
sation of  the  spirit  that  a  mother  only  feels,  that  a  mother  can  only  under- 
stand. Oh,  I  know  now  vfhat  it  was  that  made  her  sing  ;  she  could  not  help 
it, — she  was  happy  ;  the  poor  bird  knew  that  her  young  ones  would  fly  in 
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the  field  Avitli  lier,  and  carol  in  the  green  forest  in  chorus  to  the  !<ong  that 
they  would  learn  from  the  outburst  of  a  mother's  love." 

She  was  silent ;  the  memory-  of  her  joy  and  the  full  cup  of  her  happinesfj 
— now  for  ever  dashed  from  her  lijDs — made  her  silent,  and  we  walked  on  in 
iarkness  for  some  minutes,  by  the  lake  side.  Science  cannot  read  the  mystery 
of  a  woman's  heart ;  nothing  but  the  light  that  flashes  from  the  furnace  of 
her  perfect  love  can  tell  its  secrets.  When  she  had  regained  her  calmness, 
she  continued  :  "  Through  the  long  spring  days  I  watched  these  happy  birds ; 
their  joy  seemed  full ;  watching  seemed  not  to  weary  them,  but  their  instinct- 
ive faith  had  guided  them  to  their  highest  hopes,  their  new-born  desires.  By 
day  and  by  night,  through  sunshine  and  storm,  these  frail  birds  had  watched 
over  their  treasure  till  their  young  appeared,  and  then  wandered  over  the 
fields  and  through  the  forests  to  find  them  food  ;  and  when  I  volunteered  to 
aid  them  in  the  task  of  feeding  their  young  birds,  I  felt  for  the  first  time  the 
joy  of  feeding  the  helpless  and  the  young.  This  was  a  new  light  in  my 
spirit,  a  new  lr)ve  that  I  had  never  known. 

"  I  had  no  sympathy  with  the  world  ;  I  needed  none  ;  from  the  moment 
1  discovered  myself  deserted  by  him  I  would  gladly  have  died  for,  I 
lived  in  the  joy  of  my  own  hopes ;  I  was  instructed  by  the  toils  of  these 
winged  spirits,  these  teaching  messengers  of  parental  love.  I  often  wondered 
if  these  birds  Avere  married,  or  w^hether  there  was  anv  lea^al  contract  under 
which  they  performed  their  joint  labors;  they  never  seemed  to  forsake  each 
other,  nor  repudiate  the  fruits  of  their  love ;  it  is,  it  seems,  the  privilege  of 
a  man  and  a  Christian,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  to  do  that ;  a  man  must 
be  bred  in  polite  society,  and  be  the  heir  of  wealth,  to  impress  such  a 
blot  on  the  fair  face  of  a  generous  and  confiding  love,  without  making  a 
btain  on  a  manly  escutcheon. 

"  One  night,  a  rude  storm  came  over  my  rose  tree,  and  scattered  the  young 
birds  in  the  grass,  and  a  remorseless  cat  destroyed  them.  All  the  next  day 
the  poor  things  mourned  and  chirped  out  their  sad  notes  of  grief  over  the 
little  vacant  nest.  They  stopped  not  to  eat  or  to  rest,  but  mourned  all 
the  day,  and  made  even  the  night  sad  with  Jieir  laments.  This  was  the  first 
real  sorrow  I  had  ever  known ;  the  world  had  brought  many  clouds  ove*' 
ray  sun,  but  none  seemed  so  dark  as  this  ;  none  so  full  of  grief.  Day  after 
day  the  poor  birds  came  to  mourn  for  their  little  ones,  till,  weary  of  lament- 
ing, they  forsook  the  spot. 

"  When  the  cruel  disease  slew  my  darling  boy,  you  remember  we  laid  him 
close  under  the  window  by  the  tree  where  they  had  reared  their  young.  I  know 
not  why,  unless  the  birds  of  the  air  have  sympathy  with  human  sorrow,  that 
man  cannot  feel,  yet  the  robins  came  again  at  the  coming  October,  and 
seemed  again,  to  my  doomed  spirit,  to  sing  the  dirge  for  my  darling  boy. 
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His  sweet  little  white  hands  were  laid  upon  his  little  breast,  and  I  spread  the 
white  muslin  over  his  little  face  ;  I  kissed  his  cold  lips  the  last  time,  and  I  was 
alone.  The  sorrow  of  the  poor  birds  was  now  plain  to  me  ;  my  heart  could 
read  their  song  ;  their  notes  were  now  home  music ;  the  strings  of  my  own 
heart  were  jarred  by  the  same  anguish.  Angels  cannot  know  the  joy  of  being 
a  mother,  and  much  less  can  they  comprehend  the  sad  notes  that  are  mingled 
in  a  mother''s  grief." 

She  ceased,  and  I  took  my  leave.  She  is  gone  now  from  earth,  and  some 
future  day  I  will  tell  you  her  farther  history.  If  "  the  motive  force  of  the 
human  heart  originates  in  maternal  love,"  then  man  and  all  life  originates  in 
the  love  of  the  maternal  heart;  and  man  being  the  creation  of  woman's 
love,  he  is  ever  the  object  of  her  divinest  care  and  solicitude;  she  cheerfully 
braves  death  to  give  him  his  being ;  she  foregoes  society  to  rear  and  nurture 
his  tender  life,  and  all  the  return  her  generous  nature  asks,  is,  that  man 
should  love  her,  and  honor  that  love  with  an  enduring  faith,  a  deep  sincerity. 

The  mother's  heart  is  a  mine  of  sparkling  diamonds,  a  casket  of  gems 
glittering  with  the  topaz,  the  jasper  and  the  onyx;  and  I  repeat,  I  would 
guard  the  rights  of  her  holiest  affections,  her  maternity,  from  the  hands  of 
the  robber,  as  God  guarded  the  tree  of  life  in  paradise  with  a  flaming  sw^ord. 
Fill  her  life  with  all  holiest  blessings,  enlarge  her  heart  by  a  generous  teach- 
ing, and  expand  her  affections  into  a  larger  life  by  a  generous  sympathy,  and 
the  maternal  heart  gives  back  to  her  child  by  the  laws  of  maternity,  all  the 
blessings  it  has  received,  with  as  generous  a  return  as  she  receives  the  bless- 
ino's  of  her  own  beino-  from  the  hand  of  the  invisible  Creator.  It  is  true,  that 
woman  always  displays  in  her  nature  a  deeper  and  truer  devotion  than  man; 
that  feature  in  the  religious  system  of  some  nations  which  requires  or  per- 
mits the  female  to  burn  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  dead  husband, 
shows  it  forth  in  an  indisputable  manner.  To  suppose  this  the  work  of  a 
blind  idolatry  is  sheer  nonsense ;  it  has  a  deeper  and  a  purer  foundation. 
Man  never  burns  himself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  a  w^ife, — such  an  act  would 
amaze  the  world ;  but  woman  alone  has  the  abiding  faith,  the  deep  devotion 
to  lay  such  a  gift  on  the  altar  of  her  affections.  It  is  plainly  the  result  of 
that  overpowering  love-element  that  pervades  her  being,  and  actuates  her 
most  deeply  in  the  maternal  life.  She  represents  most  fully  that  love-ele- 
ment that  pervades  and  animates  the  universe  ;  were  it  not  so,  we  should  not 
see  so  many  instances  of  devotion  to  the  object  of  her  affections,  that  braves 
death,  and  defies  all  peril. 

AYhen  the  deep  sea  of  her  love  is  roused,  there  is  no  offering  within  her 
reach  that  she  will  not  lay  on  the  altar  wdth  an  air  of  triumph.  The  Christian 
philosophy  has  this  idea  embodied  in  its  system  in  a  very  impressive  manner. 
The  Being  that  redeemed  the  race  from  sin  and  death,  was  wholly  female ; 
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the  male  element  was  excluded  from  the  origin  of  his  being :  he  was  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  most  devoutly  do  I 
believe,  that  if  man  is  to  have  such  a  redemption,  the  being  to  be  offered 
for  such  a  sacrifice  must  have  such  an  origin  ;  and  yet  that  idea  is  but  the 
counterpart  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  funeral  pile :  woman  will  go  to  any  point 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  man,  and  she  fearlessly  mounts  the  fiery  car 
and  her  spirit  rides  on  fire  and  flames  into  the  presence  of  the  invisible 
Jehovah.  God  is  love.  The  sti^ength  and  power  of  this  element  in  her 
nature  must  be  brought  into  full  and  perfect  play  in  perpetuating  and  edu- 
cation of  the  race. 

The  stern  and  selfish  nature  of  man  cannot  understand  at  present  the 
strength  of  the  law  of  maternity,  and  its  freedom  and  beauty  is  restrained 
and  crippled,  and  the  race  is  dwarfed  and  shrivelled  by  the  breath  of  selfish- 
ness. Fifteen  years'  experience  among  mothers  has  left  one  truth  most  deeply 
engraven  on  my  heart :  that  among  them  an  element  of  love  and  devotion 
is  seen  at  work,  that  no  where  else  presents  itself  in  human  character  or 
conduct.  B.  W.  R. 
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There  are  several  diseases  w^e  may  now  with  propriety  attempt  to  present 
to  the  unprofessional  reader,  that  we  could  not  have  introduced  in  the  first 
numbers  of  this  journal  with  any  chance  of  being  understood.  We  allude  to 
those  which  exist  in  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  also  such  as  aflfect  directly 
the  nerves,  or  else  produce  symptoms  showing  that  they  are  chiefly  involved. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  those  who  have  failed  to  comprehend  the  didactic 
character  of  our  journal  will  attach  no  importance  to  what  has  been  said  in 
past  numbers  on  the  nature  of  the  circulation,  and  the  structure  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  veins.  It  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  instructing  such  people. 
They  belong  to  that  benighted  category  of  humanity  who  are  led  blindfold 
through  the  world,  or  fall  into  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  23assion  and  quackery. 
They  are  swept  out  of  a  world  in  which  they  are  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
We  have  often  thought  that  a  person  destitute  of  all  rational  idea  of  the 
great  powers  that  keep  his  body  alive,  and  prevent  it  from  flying  in  pieces, 
— i.  e.,  of  some  little  notion  of  digestion,  attraction  of  fibre,  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, &c.,'&c. — after  his  children  (if  he  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  any) 
have  passed  the  period  of  early  youth,  might  quite  as  well  be  dead,  so  far  as 
regards  their  welfare.     It  is  very  true,  he  may  yet  provide  bread,  clothing. 
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and  shelter  for  tliem ;  but  his  example  will  never  tend  to  elevate  their 
reasoning  and  thinking  powers.  He  stands  very  much  in  the  attitude  ot 
the  Roman  priest  towards  his  enlightened  flock ;  indeed,  not  quite  so  dig- 
nified as  he,  because  he  has  no  formula  or  precepts  whatever  to  advance  for 
the  guidance  of  his  children.  Assuredly,  a  living  man,  having  sense  enough 
to  know  that  fire  will  burn,  and  water  will  extinguish  it,  ought  to  be  too 
intelligent  to  suppose  that  he  could  strengthen  the  dilated  veins  of  his  legs 
with  an  ointment!  And  yet  such  a  specimen  of  humanity  left  us  in  high 
displeasure  at  the  remark,  that  he  ought  to  know  better.  Such  are  the 
results  of  opposition  to  popular  instruction.  The  poor  benighted  Irish 
people  would  never  have  presented  the  pitiful  spectacle  they  do,  had  they 
not  followed  blindly  the  absurd  requirements  of  their  priesthood ;  nor  are 
we,  or  those  of  us  who  submit  to  medical  dogmas  covered  wnth  the  frost  of 
centuries  of  ignorance,  in  any  higher  jDosition  towards  our  ignorant  or 
designing  medical  advisers  than  they.  We  would  have  every  rational  being 
investigate  and  think  for  himself,  keeping  his  body  in  order  and  his  soul 
quiet,  by  his  own  intellectual  and  physical  exertions. 

By  referring  to  the  last  number,  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  veins  may 
be  thoroughly  understood.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  as  they  are  the  only 
means  by  which  all  the  blood  distributed  to  the  various  organs  and  limbs  by 
the  arteries,  is  brought  back  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  whatever  tends  to 
delay  it,  as  it  mounts  upward  from  the  lower  limbs,  will  cause  the  superficial 
veins  to  swell  and  assume  a  tortuous  appearance  under  the  skin.  They  look 
and  feel  just  like  bunches  of  earth-worms,  and  always  appear  more  frequent 
and  in  larger  groups,  in  the  lower  limbs,  for  the  plainest  of  all  reasons ; 
because  the  nearer  the  feet  the  greater  the  column  of  blood  above ;  and  as 
the  suction  j)ower  of  the  auricle  of  the  heart,  is  the  principal  means  of  raising 
the  blood  in  the  veins  and  getting  it  back  to  the  heart,  and  it  is  far  less  than 
the  contractile  povv^er  of  the  ventricles,  which  drive  it  outwards  over  the 
body  and  through  the  lungs, — any  thing,  therefore,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  sides  of  the  veins,  will  present  a  strong  barrier  to  the  blood  as  it 
tries  to  mount  upwards.  All  fluids,  as  we  have  explained,  j^ass  through 
yielding  tubes  with  much  more  difficulty  than  unyielding  ones.  The  valves 
of  the  veins,  too,  which  are  formed  of  their  smooth  inner  coat,  and  stretch 
across  one-half  of  their  calibre,  present  at  intervals  a  succession  of  little 
elastic  pockets,  thus  supporting  the  column  of  the  blood  as  it  mounts 
upwards,  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  skin  and  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure ;  these  valves,  by  the  stretching  of  the  veins,  are  more  or  less  oblit- 
erated in  places,  and  thus  groups  of  varices,  or  enlarged  veins,  appear  undei' 
the  skin.  The  deeper-seated  veins  escape,  because  they  are  compressed, 
and  their  sides  supported  by  the  muscles  and  other  surrounding  tissues. 
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Wlien  any  obliteration  of  the  main  trunk  of  a  vein  occurs  in  any  part  of 
the  body  where  we  cannot  feel  or  see  it,  the  veins  branching  off  from  that 
one  wherever  they  may  be  visible,  are  sure  to  enlarge.  Thus  we  often  find 
piles  to  originate  from  an  enlarged  liver,  because  some  of  the  veins  that 
return  the  blood  from  the  bowels  pass  through  that '  gland ;  and  vf hatever 
has  a  tendency  to  congest  it,  or  lodge  too  much  blood,  in  it,  or  eventually, 
as  often  happens,  to  harden  it  permanently,  will  present  a  more  or  less 
obstinate  cause  for  these  varicose  tumors  of  the  outlet  of  the  lower  bowel^ 
or  piles. 

Thus,  also,  in  the  advanced  period  of  pregnancy,  when  the  womb  is 
enlarged,  it  presses  upon  the  great  veins  as  they  g^o  upwards  to  the  pelvis, 
or  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  causes,  in  some  persons,  the  veins  of  the  legs 
to  present  a  fvightful  appearance,,  rendering  it  necessary  for  the  patient  to  lie 
down  and  on  her  side  during  the  latter  period  of  gestation,  in  order  to  take 
off  the  pressure,  and  allow  the  blood  to  find  its  way  back  to  the  heart. 

Constipation  of  the  bowels,  too^  not  only  often  causes  the  production  of 
varicose  veins  of  the  legs,  but  it  is-  a  very  frequent  cause  of  piles.  The  left 
testis  is  also  frequently  affected,  from  a  very  great  variety  of  causes  which 
we  cannot  now  enumerate.     It  is  there  called  varicocele. 

Now,  the  reader  will  observe  that  all  persons  are  not  liable  to-  varices, 
nor  do  all  the  veins  of  the  affected  limb  enlarge.  A  person  may  have  a 
predis23osition  to  varices,  and  escape,  owing  to  a  fortunate  combination  of 
causes.  He  may  even  have  them  slightly,  and  get  W'ell.  If  he  can  con- 
stantly enjoy. that  rare  thing,  a  well-selected  table  supplied  with  a  variety 
of  food,  such  as  vegetables  and  fruits  suited  to  the  appetite  and  the  season,, 
and  can  avoid  fatigue  by  too  much  standing  or  exercise  on  foot,  and  bathe 
his  limbs  frequently  in  cold  water,  he  may  escajxi  or  got  well ;  but  as  the 
original  or  organic  strength  of  people  differs,  and  their  situation  in  life 
forbids  their  attention  to  all  the  requirements  of  nature,  many  must  sutler 
who  might  be  cured. 

Intemperate  persons,  or  those  who  tas  the  powers  of  life  by  unusual 
excesses,  laudanum  takers,  letter-carriers,  dancing-masters,  and  salesmen  who 
stand  much,  are  all  impracticable  cases  to  manage.  The  constitutional  tone 
is  impaired,  and  the  vessels  distended  from  the  upright  position. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  disease  will  come  on  very  suddenly  after 
excessive  walking.  Soldiers,  after  a  forced  march,  frequently  become  vari- 
cose in  a  day.  More  or  less  fulness  and  itching  often  accompany  the 
appearance  of  varices,  which  is  relieved  by  lying  down  and  applying  cold 
water.  As  the  veins  increase  in  scattered  groups,  pains  in  their  neighbor- 
hood may  follow.  These  are  produced  by  the  enlargement  pressing  upon 
the  neiQ-hbarinp-  nerves„ 
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Now  let  us  describe  the  varicose  ulcer,  which  often  attacks  these  groups. 
The  healthy  condition  of  the  various  parts,  implies  that  an  equal  amount  of 
blood  shall  be  brought  to  and  taken  from  them,  and  that,  too,  in  a  time 
agreeing  witli  the  rate  of  the  action  of  the  heart  in  each  person.     As  we 
have  heretofore  said,  all  the  blood  in  the  body  must  pass  through  the  heart 
at  a  certain  rate,  say  from  seven  to  ten  minutes.     'No  part  of  the  blood  can  stop 
on  its  journey.     Now,  the  vitality,  or  hfe-power,  of  every  part,  as  we  have 
said  in  th-e  first  article,  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  circulation.     The  rate 
of  action  of  a  cold-blooded  animal,  or  a  reptile,  or  a  fish's  heart  will  not 
answer  for  man.     It  will  not  keep  up  the  organic  contractility,  either  in  the 
veins  and  arteries,  or  in  the  tissues  or  skin  over  the  aff"ected  veins.     The 
groups  of  veins   being  congested  with   blood,  continually  press  upon   the 
arteries  and  nerves,  and  they  also  are  deranged,  and  cannot  renovate  the 
contractility  or  life-power  of  the  part.     This  produces  ulceration  of  the  skin 
and  of  the  tissues  beneath  it ;   a  process  always  very  difiicult  to  cure  in  the 
varicose  leg.     The  parts  are  not  only  weakened  in  their  organization,  or  life- 
power,  but  the  upright  position  of  the  body  is  continually  interposing  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  healing  process,  by  congesting  the  veins  with  blood. 
Now  this  used  blood  is  already  exhausted  of  its  power,  i.  e.,  it  is  highly 
impregnated  with  carbon,  and  on  its  way  back  to  the  lungs  to  recover  it, 
by  absorbing  oxygen  ;  it  cannot  heal   the  ulcerated   part.      Nothing  but 
arterial  blood  performs  that  duty ;  and  the  veins  not  carrying  the  blood 
away  as  fast  as  the  arteries  supply  it,  they  also  are  clogged  or  congested. 
Pressure  upon  the  nerves  hinders  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  so  the 
whole  part  is  deranged.     In  those  who  are  intemperate,  the  entire  life-force 
is  finally  injured ;  and  the  whole  body  being  inclined  to  congestions,  varices 
will  always  show  themselves  in  the  legs  in  preference,  because  the  column 
of  blood  presses  on  them,  and  they  are  the  weakest  part.     A  small  sore  will 
first  appear.     This  may  scab  over  a  number  of  times,  but  it  will  gradually 
enlarge.      Sometimes  these  ulcers  bleed  considerably,  but  more  generally 
they  exhaust  and   wear  out  life  by  their  constant  secretions  of  unhealthy 
watery  matter.     They  are  most  frequent  about  the  shank,  because  that  part 
is,  as  it  were,  the  isthmus,  where  the  vessels  contract  and  turn  to  go  to  the 
foot,  and  it  is  also  more  exposed  to  abrasions  in  walking. 

Now  what  shall  be  done  to  cure  these  varicose  veins,  and  to  hinder  them 
from  progressing  to  ulceration  ?  No  application  of  a  medicated  character 
can  do  them  any  good:  nothing  but  relieving  the  vein  of  the  pressure  of 
the  blood  above  it,  and  by  supporting  the  part  by  a  properly  applied 
bandage,  to  allow  the  vessels  to  contract  and  the  whole  part  to  recover  its 
tone.  But  all  this  is  very  difiicult.  Surgeons  have  practised  dividing  the 
veins  by  a  small  knife  passed  under  the  skin  above  the  enlarged  group  ; 
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they  have  also  tied  them  as  they  do  arteries  for  aneurisms  and  wounds ;  but 
these  methods  are  both  attended  with  danger.  In  such  weakly  persons  as 
usually  have  varices,  the  veins  are  very  irritable  when  cut,  and  often  in- 
flame and  destroy  life.  Bandages  are  never  properly  applied  by  the  patient ; 
they  require  to  be  commenced  at  the  toee,  in  the  morning  before  the  person 
arises  and  the  blood  falls  down  upon  and  distends  the  diseased  veins,  and 
to  compress  regularly  every  portion  of  the  limb  up  to  the  knee  or  consider- 
ably above  the  enlarged  group  of  veins  ;  if  not  done  with  surgical  skill,  the 
parts  below  any  circle  of  greater  pressure  than  the  other  portions  of  the 
bandage,  will  become  dropsical  and  give  trouble,  making  the  disease  worse 
than  before. 

The  lace  stocking  w^hen  well  made  is  a  capital  substitute  for  the  bandage  ; 
but  it  is  too  costly  for  the  use  of  the  poor  who  most  require  it ;  we  have 
procured  an  article  of  Marsh  &  Co.  of  this  city,  who  import  it  of  excellent 
quality. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  our  own  practice,  this  miserable  disease  was  so 
continually  brought  before  our  notice,  and  we  came  so  very  near  losing  two 
men  by  dividing  the  veins  with  the  knife,  that  we  resolved  to  try  the  effect 
of  graduated  pressure  by  the  bandage,  and  compressing  the  trunks  of  the 
chief  veins  that  supplied  the  enlarged  groups,  till  we  caused  them  either  to 
adhere,  or  to  wither  away  by  remaining  so  long  impervious  to  the  blood, 
that  they  were  of  no  further  use ;  upon  the  well-known  principle  of  nature 
that  always  produces  that  result  in  parts  no  longer  required — see  the  de- 
scription of  the  supplementary  vessels  in  the  heart  of  the  infant  at  birth,  in 
our  first  article. 

This  plan,  when  we  could  get  the  patient  to  lie  down  and  submit  to  treat- 
ment long  enough  to  effect  any  good,  produced  the  most  gratifying  results  ; 
many  cases  were  cured  for  the  time,  and  where  the  powers  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  good,  some  were  permanently  cured.  The  plan  was  a  very  natu- 
ral one,  and  has  since  (and  doubtless  before  we  adopted  it)  been  successfully 
used  by  others  ;  some  surgeons  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  claim  it  as  ori- 
ginal :  we  advise  these  gentlemen  to  comfort  their  aspirations,  by  reading 
over  the  list  of  surgical  instruments  found  in  Pompeii ;  it  will  probably 
improve  their  modesty. 

When  the  parts  have  ulcerated,  the  same  treatment  is  equally  apj^licable, 
with  the  addition  of  such  stimulating  applications  to  the  hard  and  white 
edges,  and  occasionally  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  ulcer,  as  surgical  acumen^ 
may  suggest :  the  plan  of  drawing  the  edges  of  the  ulcerated  part  towards 
each  other  by  narrow  straps  of  adhesive  or  surgeon's  plaster  is  an  admir- 
rable  stimulant  to  the  curative  action  of  the  arteries,  whilst  the  pressure 
empties  the  veins ;  we  have  cured  cases,  and  seen  others  do  the  same,  by 
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perseverance  in  strapping  and  bandaging,  that  would  have  probably  either 
worn  out  life,  or  caused  the  necessity  of  amputation  to  preserve  it. 

But  unless  the  patient  is  under  the  notice  of  a  surgeon  in  the  wards  of  a 
hospital  where  there  is  daily  attendance,  it  is  impossible  to  pay  that  atten- 
tion the  case  demands ;  inasmuch  as  most  of  those  who  are  thus  afflicted, 
are  unable  to  make  any  return  for  the  disgusting  services  required.  No 
affliction  better  illustrates  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  laws  of  health, 
or  temperance  in  all  things ;  and  none  will  better  enable  the  reader  to  com- 
prehend the  necessity  of  such  instruction,  as  we  endeavor  to  present  him  in 
the  leading  articles  of  this  journal.  There  can  be  no  better  commentary  on 
quackery  than  the  usual  treatment  of  varicose  ulcers ;  for  they  never  can 
recover,  without  some  attention  to  the  principles  of  cure. 


Art.  CXCII. — Letters  of  a  Sexagenarian.     JVo.  II. 

My  dear  Scalpel, — I  have  been  thinking,  since  my  last  communic=ation, 
which  you  so  judiciously  corrected,  and  printed  so  beautifully,  that  I  have 
been  doing  wrong  in  withholding  another.  I  know  I  cannot  add  much  to 
the  merriment  of  your  readers,  but  I  begin  to  doubt  very  much  if  it  is  the 
wisest  thing  one  can  do  to  laugh  all  the  time :  it  is  very  true  that  we  doc- 
tors need  more  sympathy  than  we  usually  get,  and  in  the  absence  of  it,  are 
very  apt  to  try  to  dissipate  our  mortification  by  a  laugh.  I  know  one  of  us 
very  well,  and  one  with  whom  your  readers  are  tolerably  acquainted,  who 
has  to  laugh  a  great  deal  to  dissipate  the  kindlier  emotions,  and  bring  the 
sparks  out  of  that  iron  nature  he  has  been  so  busily  cultivating  for  some 
twenty  years  past.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  his  eyes  have  been 
seen  to  become  wonderfully  dim  at  the  death  of  a  favorite  little  bird  that 
used  to  sit  on  his  shoulder,  and  eat  seeds  out  of  his  mouth,  although  some 
of  "  the  brethren  "  might  find  it  rather  hard  to  believe ;  but  he  is  a  strange 
creature,  and  no  rule  for  ordinary  mortals :  so  the  people  think  of  every  one 
of  us  who  does  not  swim  down  the  stream  with  the  rest  of  'em.  "What  say 
you  to  a  humanitary  classification  of  such  of  my  brethren  as  I  can  remember 
in  a  long  practice,  just  by  way  of  proving  that  some  of  them  are  human  in 
their  habits  of  feeling,  even  if  they  do  cut  their  fellow-creatures  with  the 
scalpel,  and  give  them  physic  that  is  not  as  agreeable  as  ice-cream  ?  Shall 
I  try  ? 

Poor  M -,  for  instance,  whom  you  and  I  knew  in  '32.     He  brought 

the  letter  you  wrote  for  him  to  me,  and  I  remember  him  as  well  as  though 
be  were  still  here.     Let  me  tell  you  what  I  recollect  of  him.     He   came  to 
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us  after  a  late  dinner,  and  apologized,  as  he  found  us  just  rising  from  the 
table,  for  the  inopportune  visit,  observing  that  he  supposed  we  dined  earlier 
in  our  city ",  but  we  needed  no  apology,  for  all  the  party  (an  unusually  large 
one  for  us,  as  two  young  ladies  were  here  on  a  visit  to  my  sister)  were  struck 
with  astonishment  at  his  unearthly — yes,  that  is'  the  word — his  spiritual 

beauty.     Well  do  I  lemember  the  actually  tremulous  tones  of  Miss  L 's 

voice,  as  she  replied  to  a  remark  he  addressed  to  her.  Knowing  her  usual 
vself-control,  I  believed  it  would  be  a  relief  to  her  to  eno-ao^e  hfm  in  conversa- 
tion,  and  allow  her  to  listen  to  the  magic  of  his  voice.  Pity  it  was  that  I 
did  so,  or  that  she  ever  saw  him  !  Her  heart  was  engaged  before  she  knew 
he  was  another's.  Ai  the  moment  his  low  and  earnest  tones  were  fillincf 
her  ears  with  music,  and  lighting  up  a  funereal  firo  in  her  heart,  she  little 
knew  the  cause  of  his  impressive  earnestness.  His  fashionable-  dress  and 
finished  manner  forbade  the  idea  of  poverty, — so  little  can  the  world  judge 
of  the  misery  that  often  frets  away  the  soul  of  the  young  physician,  and 
mocks  with  a  grief  canker  each  hour  on  the  dial-plate  of  his  life.  The 
real  source  of  the  interest  he  excited,  oiiofinated  in  the  an^'uish  he  felt 
for  the  future  of  a  feeble  but  devoted  wife,  and  two  infants.  Their  love 
and  the  frail  hold  he  possessed  upon  life,  were  all  his  possessions,  save 
only  a  finished  medical  education,  and  a  disposition  and  humanity  equal  to 
his  person.  Your  letter  gave  me  a  touching  history  of  his  character.  I  had 
even  then  learned  to  distinguish  the  earnestness  of  a  refined  spirit  when 
speaking  on  the  great  truths  of  our  profession,  and  feeling,  at  the  same  time, 
even  in  the  heart's  core,  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  2>ractise  effectually 
for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures,  when  both  the  physician  and  his 
patient  liave  their  very  souls  chilled  with  poverty.  I  never  knew  this  feeling 
in  its  fullest  extent,  for  my  own  and  my  sister's  wants  were  easily  supplied, 
and  you  know  we  owned  our  little  home ;  besides,  neither  my  moral  nor 
physical  nature  possessed  the  refinement  of  our  poor  friend's,  and  I  did  not 
therefore  repel  the  lower  classes  from  me  by  my  personal  appearance  and 
manners.  They  shared  their  pittance  with  me  for  my"  laborious  professional 
services,  and  for  many  years  I  lived  exclusively  upon  their  earnings. 

Such  a  man  as  M always  had  for  me  a  fascination  only  second  to  a 

beautiful  woman ;  and  could  I  have  found  as  refined  a  being  of  that  sex, 
whose  poverty  and  good  nature  would  have  allowed  me  to  aspire  so  high,  I 
should  never  have  addressed  you — a  bachelor.  But  that  was  not  to  be. 
Whilst  accumulating  the  means  to  protect  another,  age  has  robbed  me  of 
all  that  might  have  made  me  tolerable.  But  God  was  merciful.  My  sister 
and  her  children  remain  to  solace  and  comfort  my  declining  years,  and  I  am 
happy — oh  !  fondly,  tremblingly  hapj^y  with  them. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  conversation  took  a  literary  turn,  and  the 
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character  of  our  accomplished  visitor  shone  forth  in  every  observation  he 
made.  Poetry  is  usually  the  most  frequent  and  acceptable  subject  of  con- 
versation with  ladies.     M had  mastered  the  entire  list  of  classic  and 

modern  writers,  and  appreciated  their  beauties  with  exquisite  perception  of 
their  authors'  emotion.     Of  Shelley  he  spoke  with  a  saddened  tone.     On  an 

observation  of  Miss  L ,  condemning  his  religious   tendency,  he  spoke 

with  great  feeling  on  the  happiness  of  possessing  a  "  religious  temperament," 

quoting  Gray  with  such  pathos,  that,  with  one  accord,  we  all  joined  L 

in  begging  him  to  repeat  the  Elegy.  "With  an  intonation  I  had  never  heard 
equalled,  he  gave  us  the  poem ;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  he  felt  every 
line  of  the  author  as  ap2)licable  to  himself.  That  much  of  the  Elegy  was  so 
I  knew  from  your  letter ;  and  the  epitaph,  as  he  repeated  it,  sounded  like 
prescience,  and  probably  gave  the  hidden  reason  for  the  tears  that  some  of 
the  company  shed  at  its  conclusion. 

Byron  received  his  warmest  admiration,  but  he  condemned  his  habits  and 
latitudinarian  seiitiments  with  evident  sincerity.  On  alluding  to  Schiller,  he 
was  most  eloquent,  and  repeated  some  verses  of  his  Diver  with  great  power. 
There  again  we  felt  that  it  was  his  perception  of  the  author's  meaning  of  the 
great  struggle  of  life,  as  he  describes  the  conflict  of  the  diver  to  recover  the 
golden  cup  amidst  the  raging  whirlpool,  and  its  applicability  to  himself,  that 
lighted  up  the  fire  of  the  soul,  and  gave  us  all  such  a  conviction  of  the 
reality  of  life,  that  no  one  felt  inclined  to  break  the  silence  that  followed.  I 
have  often  felt  that  a  man  practising  our  profession,  earnestly  and  conscien- 
tiously amongst  the  poor,  showed  every  day  more  heroism  than  he  who 

remains  calmly  at  his  post  on  the  battle-field.     M was  a  hero.     I  have 

known  him — I  have  known  this  delicate  and  noble  young  man  when  far 

gone  in  actual  phthisis But  let  his  character  develop  itself  to 

the  reader  as  it  did  to  me,  wdien  I  saw  him  daily  in  the  trying  practice  of 
his  profession. 

Coming  to  me  as  he  did,  with  that  exj)ressive  letter  from  you,  "  in  search 
of  some  place  where  he  could  conceal  his  poverty  and  his  lofty  bearing, 
whilst  he  could  escape  the  sympathy  of  the  vulgar  herd,  and  lengthen  out 
the  few  years  of  his  remaining  life,  and  win  a  little  bread  for  his  wife  and 
children," — T  felt,  after  the  first  interview,  that  I  had  a  sacred  duty  to  per- 
form. I  commenced  it,  let  me  assure  you,  with  no  idea  of  making  any 
personal  sacrifices  for  him ;  for  my  earnest  desire  to  advance  my  sister's 
eldest  children — two  boys,  now  in  their  brightest  youth, — and  my  know- 
ledge of  character,  and  the  assurances  conveyed  in  your  letter, — all  told  me 
that  the  privilege  of  "such  example  and  companionship  was  no  common  one. 
My  own  practice  being  now  so  lucrative  as  to  far  exceed  my  wants,  a  medi- 
cal partnership  occurred  to  me  as  the  readiest  way  to  serve  him.     Accord- 
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ingly,  AY  lien  he  took  his  leave,  I  was  revolving  the  subject  in  my  mind ;  and 
before  I  retired,  had  concluded  to  propose  it  to  him  on  his  visit  next  day. 
I  therefore  requested  him  to  breakfast  with  me,  when  I  could  take  an  hour 
to  converse  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  future  movements. 

On  his  departure,  there  was  an  enthusiastic  expression  of  admiration  at 
his  accomj)lishments  ;  and  on  my  assurance  that  he  proposed  settling  in  our 
city,  and  that  I  hoped  to  induce  him  to  assist  me  in  my  practice,  my  sister 
was  delighted.  She  had  already,  with  a  mother's  sagacity,  estimated  the 
value  of  so  lofty  an  example  for  our  boys.  Her  hopes  were  slightly  dashed 
on  my  assurance  that  he  had  a  wife  and  two  children ;  but  she  remarked 
that  such  a  man  could  have  chosen  no  other  than  a  woman  of  refinement, 
and  she  had  no  doubt,  she  would  prove  an  acceptable  addition  to  our  little 
family  circle.  I  assm'ed  her  that  I  had  some  doubts  of  his  acceptance  of  my 
intended  proposition,  as  I  knew  from  my  own  observation,  as  well  as  the 
insight  into  his  character  your  letter  had  given  me,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  self-reliance,  and  would  not  tolerate  the  ignoble  position  of  a 
patronized  man,  submitting  to  be  pushed  into  a  practice  to  which  he  was 
not  entitled.  I  added,  moreover,  that  his  health  was  evidently  delicate,  and 
that  he  could  not  endure  much  professional  toil. 

When  I  made  this  obseiTation,  my  eye  inadvertently  was  resting  on  the 

face  of  Miss  L ,  and  I  was  painfully  satisfied  that  he  had  excited  no 

ordinary  interest  in  the  young  lady's  mind.  She  it  was,  who  had  asked, 
with  evident  solicitude,  what  he  thought  of  the  religious  sentiments  of 
Shelley  and  Byron,  and  manifested  her  gratification  at  the  satisfactory 
character  of  his  reply.  She  now  inquired  why  my  apprehensions  were 
excited,  and  asked  if  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear  so  fine  and  deep  a  voice  in' 
persons  inclined  to  consumption.  Explaining  as  well  as  I  could  the  pecu- 
liaiity  of  a  resonant  voice  in  delicate  persons,  I  endeavored  to  divert  the 
young  lady's  attention  from  the  subject,  by  assuring  her  that  I  never  con- 
sidered my  capacity  for  the  study  of  pulmonary  disease  of  a  high  order, 
and  that  I  might  impute  what  was  by  no  means  due  to  this  peculiarity  in 
my  young  medical  friend.  I  saw,  however,  that  her  heart  was  deeply 
engaged  in  the  question,  and  that  she  looked  pensive  during  the  remainder 
of  the  evening. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  some  of  your  readers  may  express  surprise  at  the 
young  lady  for  not  disguising  her  feelings.  She  did  not  tell  me  that  she 
loved  a  man  she  never  saw  before,  and  one  she  knew  belonged  to  another ; 
but  she  was  a  woman  whose  social  and  pecuniary  position  had  early  sur- 
rounded her  Avith  pretended  admirers,  that  her  excellent  common  sense 
and  noble  heart,  told  her  were  not  attracted  by  the  graces  of  her  person,  and 
whose  sole  object  in  life  was  to  deceive  some  weak  woman  into  the  snare  set 
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by  profligacy,  to  obtain  the  means  of  a  dishonorable  and  unmanly  existence. 

Her  first  im|)ressions  of  M were  purely  such  as  every  woman  of  education 

and  refinement  must  have  entertained ;  and  when  her  woman's  heart  assured 
her  of  the  influence  such  a  man  must  have  possessed  over  her  sex,  and  she 
learned  that  he  was  toiling  to  sustain  the  wife  he  had  chosen  from  a  position 
in  which  she  relied  upon  her  daily  exertions  to  defend  from  actual  starvation 
herself  and  a  mother, — she  felt  that  wealth  and  a  true  soul  had  not  done  for 
her,  what  personal  attractions  must  have  done  for  the  woman  of  his  choice. 
Her  noble  heart,  however,  had  resolved  upon  the  path  of  duty,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  her  to  show  the  true  dignity  of  her  sex  in  a  manner  that 
endeared  her  to  us  all. 

Miss  L was  herself  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  physician.     I  never 

knew  him,  but  his  widow  told  me  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  tasted  bitterly 
of  the  cup  of  sorrow.  During  his  early  professional  struggles,  he  unfortu- 
nately had  given  his  daughter  too  deep  an  insight  into  human  motive,  and 
too  early  caused  the  mantle  of  reflection  to  sadden  her  young  brow  with 
thouo'htfulness.  She  felt  the  woes  he  described  as  he  witnessed  them  in  the 
lower  classes  of  life.  Often,  as  he  purposely  narrated  some  scene  of  sorrow, 
his  excellent  wife,  who  now  lies  by  his  side  in  the  churchyard,  told  me  that 
her  dear  child  would  bring  to  her  father  the  contents  of  her  little  purse,  and 
beg  him  to  give  it  to  some  poor  man  and  his  children,  or  poor  widow  he 
was  attending.  Many  a  time  had  she  accompanied  her  father  to  their 
abodes,  and  with  her  infant  hands  supplied  their  wants.  Such  exercises  of 
the  young  mind  are  wholesome  for  the  soul  and  the  aff"ections,  but  are  not 
wont  to  make  the  character  attractive  in  after  life  to  the  majority  of  our 
sex.  I  fear  it  must  be  said,  that  many  young  men  are  not  sensitive  to  the 
finer  traits  of  woman's  character,  esj^ecially  when  they  are  conjoined  with  a 
degree  of  perception,  that  gives  her  an  insight  into  the  unmanly  motives  that 

actuate  so  many  of  them  in  the  pursuit  of  a  wealthy  wife.     Miss  L was 

a  woman  of  sense.  She  had  such  qualities  of  soul  as  repelled  those  creatures 
with  such  evident  and  unconcealed  knowledge  of  their  characters,  that  she 
had  obtained  the  reputation,  so  unfavorable  to  matrimony,  of  a  girl  who  was 
not  to  bo  trifled  with.  She  had  now  reached  that  period  of  a  woman's  life 
when  she  required  a  kindred  soul  in  a  man,  who  could,  for  a  moment,  arrest 
her  attention ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  evident  interest  our  young 
friend  had  awakened. 

In  a  letter  from  her  native  place — for  she  did  not  reside  in  our  city — she 
alluded  to  the  delightful  evening  she  had  spent  with  him,  and  begged  me 
to  assure  him  that  she  could  exj^erience  no  higher  pleasure  than  to  make 
him  the  medium  of  dispensing  such  comforts  as  her  purse  vrould  allow,  to 
the  poor  he  might  be  called  on  to  attend.     Anticipating  his  own  necessities, 
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she  resolved — noble  girl ! — to  steallliily  secure  the  privilege  of  relieving 
them.     I  judged  so,  for  I  knew  her  liberality  in  her  own  neighborhood. 

It  was  three  weeks  before  I  again  heard  of  M .     I  called  upon  him 

on  the  morning  after  his  departure,  and  as  delicately  as  I  knew  how,  pro- 
posed the  only  kind  of  partnership  which  a  medical  business  allows  between 
an  old  and  a  young  physician,  i.  e.,  the  use  of  my  office  and  books,  and  what, 
I  told  him  most  sincerely,  was  a  privilege  which  would  leave  me  a  gainer  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  viz.,  the  quarterly  payment  of  three  hundred  dollars  for 
such  entirely  professional  services  as  he  might  be  called  on  to  render.  I  saw 
the  whole  man  at  a  glance  in  his  answer.  He  arose  from  his  chair,  and 
taking  warmly  my  hand,  assued  me  that  whilst  he  felt  he  had  made  a  friend 
he  should  ever  value,  he  could  accept  but  part  of  the  offer.  He  would  feel 
it  a  great  privilege  to  attend  any  patients  I  might  recommend  hiai,  who 
would  consent  to  receive  his  poor  services.  In  order  to  do  this  effectively, 
as  his  means  would  not  probably  for  some  time  command  the  necessary 
office  accommodations  to  insure  their  respect,  he  would  spend  his  time 
chiefly  at  my  office,  and  place  his  name  in  my  window ;  but  he  could  not 
consent  to  tax  me  with  the  payment  of  an  amount  of  money  he  well  knew 
he  could  not  earn.  He  added,  that  he  knew  too  well  the  hold  I  had  on  my 
patients'  affections,  to  hope  he  would  be  permitted  to  aid  me  essentially  for 
some  time.  I  assured  him  he  Avas  entirely  mistaken,  as  I  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  habit  of  recommending  younger  men  to  my  office  calls, 
and  presenting  my  bills  with  too  much  regularity  to  foster  much  friendship. 
He  rejoined,  with  a  smile,  that  he  would  try  the  same  method  with  such 
patients  as  I  might  recommend  him,  and  feared  that  he  would  far  quicker 
meet  with  a  like  result. 

Trusting  to  my  ability  to  overcome  his  scruples,  I  delicately  hinted  to 
him  that  my  house  would  furnish  a  more  agreeable  shelter  to  his  family 
than  a  hotel  or  boarding-house,  and  I  trusted  he  would  give  me  notice  of 
his  movements,  that  I  might,  with  my  sister,  receive  them  on  their  arrival ; 
and  I  hoped  he  would  consent  to  such  a  proposition  till  he  could  make  his 
permanent  arrangements.  He  thanked  me  most  cordially,  and  left  me 
under  the  impression  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  my  kindness. 

Three  weeks  after  this,  he  called  upon  me  as  I  Avas  about  to  enter  my 
carriage,  and  assured  me  he  was  ready  to  receive  my  directions.  Surprised 
at  his  sudden  appearance,  I  inquired  for  his  family,  and  reminded  him  that 
he  had  allowed  us  to  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  a  few  weeks  of  their  com- 
pany. He  replied,  "No,  no,  my  dear  Doctor.  Both  my  wife  and  myself 
knew  the  kindness  and  sincerity  that  dictated  so  characteristic  an  offer. 
She  will  soon  allow  herself  the  pleasure  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  lady 
with  whose  delightful  character  she  is  already  impressed ;  but  there  are  a 
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thousand  little  domestic  trifles,  continually  occurring  amongst  the  best  dis- 
posed people,  that  render  the  presence  of  other  children  than  one's  own 
occasionally  a  great  annoyance.  Your  sister's  duties,  with  her  views  of  a 
mother's  responsibility,  render  it  necessary  that  she  should  have  time  for 
reflection ;  and  my  wife  would  never  be  happy  with  the  consciousness  that 
she  and  our  children,  who  are  3^et  too  young  to  be  controlled,  would  neces- 
sarily destroy  the  routine  of  her  delightful  home.  After  a  few  weeks,  when 
we  shall  have  made  our  apartments  what  we  wish,  we  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  enfamille.  I  did  not  leave  your  city  after  our  last  meeting, 
till  I  had  secured  very  comfortable  apartments ;  and  although  the  quarter 
of  the  town  where  I  selected  them  is  not  exactly  to  my  mind,  I  trust  we  shall 
enjoy  some  happy  days  there.  The  consciousness  that  I  have  employment 
and  congenial  society,  will  make  her  quite  cheerful  in  our  new  home,  during 
the  hours  of  my  absence."  All  this  was  said  with  such  an  air  of  pleasant- 
ness, that  I  felt  oppressed  with  his  extreme  delicacy.  His  large  mild  black 
eyes  rested  so  calmly  on  mine,  and  he  pressed  my  hand  so  warmly,  that  I 
determined  not  to  distress  him  by  a  remonstrance.  I  went  to  a  book-case, 
and  opening  an  old  tome,  given  to  me,  amongst  many  other  rare  and  valu- 
able books  formerly  belonging  to  her  father's  library,  by  our  dear  L on 

the  death  of  her  mother,  I  took  a  strip  of  black  japanned  tin,  with  his  name 
delicately  lettered,  and  tacked  it  on  the  window  frame.  He  simply  re- 
marked, "  How  thoughtful !  how  kind  !" 

"  You  know,  my  dear  Doctor,"  I  replied,  "  that  it  is  necessary  as  a  creden- 
tial to  such  as  know  perhaps  neither  of  us  personally,  but  seek  me  from 
the  fact  of  my  being  an  old  stager  in  this  beat." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  know — I  know ;  you  are  very  kind." 

I  then  left  for  my  morning  round  ;  but  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  feel 
otherwise  than  uneasy  when  I  reflected  upon  his  extreme  delicacy  and  sen- 
sitiveness. That  he  was  a  most  accomplished  and  well-read  i^hysician,  as 
well  as  an  elegant  man,  I  knew  from  your  letter  and  my  own  observation. 
That  he  must  have  married  a  woman  of  refinement  and  delicacy,  I  felt 
sure  ;  and  when  I  reflected  that  you  had  never  been  allowed  to  see  her  be- 
cause of  his  poverty,  I  feared  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  her  in 
such  comfort  as  would  make  her  lonely  position  tolerable,  till  I  might 
claim  the  privilege  of  his  personal  friendship  :  my  task  was  a  delicate  one, 
and  I  resolved  to  be  governed  by  such  circumstances  as  our  further  inter- 
course might  develop. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  had  daily  and  hourly  before  me, 
a  man  who  seemed  to  have  mastered  his  passions,  and  stepped  upon  a  higher 

platform  of  action  than  ordinary  men  are  permitted  to  attain.     M had 

evidently  analyzed  the  very  origin  of  the  passions,  and  whilst  the  sleeping 
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fire  that  in  his  more  animated  moments  would  gleam  from  his  eye,  and  the 
living  soul  that  would  burst  from  his  eloquent  lips,  showed  by  contrast  with 
his  usual  calm  and  philosophic  manner,  that  he  had  mastered  himself, — 
every  one  who  came  under  his  medical  notice,  who  had  refinement  enough 
to  appreciate  him,  was  charmed  with  his  manners,  and  I  received  many 
congratulations  at  my  fortunate  choice  of  an  assistant.  Understanding  from 
him,  that  he  intended  to  refuse  positively  the  ofier  of  any  fixed  return  for 
his  services,  I  resolved  to  request  him  to  visit  such  patients  as  would  consent 
to  his  attendance,  and  to  insist  upon  his  receiving  immediately  such  cash  fees 
as  I  could  throw  in  his  way  by  pretending  other  urgent  occupation,  and 
assuring  the  applicants  that  I  would  send  them  a  gentleman  in  whom  I  had 
the  most  profound  confidence — one  I  hoped  soon  to  call  my  partner.  This 
answered  pretty  well,  but  I  soon  found  a  more  effectual  plan  of  serving  him. 
A  sad  accident  happened  to  a  laboring  man,  that  I  had  formerl}'-  attended, 
which  it  was  evident  would  demand  amputation  of  the  thigh  to  preserve  life  : 
although  I  had  several  times  been  called  on  to  perform  that  disagreeable 
service,  and  was  yet  entirely  at  home  in  all  ordinary  operations,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  speak  in  such  terms  of  my  assistant's  abilities  as  a  surgeon,  that  I  at 
once  removed  all  objections  to  its  performance  by  him,  and  I  saw  at  once 

that  M would  now  win  more  reputation  by  an  ordinary  operation,  than 

his  excellent  intellect  and  sound  judgment  as  a  practitioner  would  gain  for 
him  in  years.  I  must  confess,  I  was  somewhat  anxious  to  know  how  he 
would  acquit  kimself,  as  I  only  knew  his  abilities  as  a  surgeon  through 
you,  and  was  aware  he  could  not  have  had  much  experience  in  five  yeai-s ; 
besides,  I  had  invited  several  of  my  friends  to  see  the  operation,  and  I  began 
to  feel  myself  committed  for  him.  I  need  not,  however,  have  given  myself 
the  least  anxiety :  he  told  me  confidentially,  the  evening  before  the  operation, 
that  it  would  be  only  his  second  attempt,  but  I  need  have  no  fears.  His  n^n^e 
was  constitutionally  perfect,  and  I  saw  with  satisfaction  whilst  he  was  speaking 
how  like  a  veteran  he  made  his  ligatures  and  examined  the  amputating  case. 
I  always  used  a  Catling,  [a  double-edged  knife,  like  a  long  dagger — Ed,,]  of 
unusual  length ;  it  was  twenty-two  inches  in  the  blade,  and  it  gave  me  satis- 
faction to  see,  that  he  understood  the  necessity  of  its  length  in  making  a  flap 
at  a  single  sweep  of  the  knife,  and  was  au  fait  at  the  motion. 

I  went  to  bed  quite  relieved,  for  I  most  earnestly  desired  to  serve  him  •; 
my  heart  always  wanted  to  twine  round  some  companion  who  had  a  man's 
soul  in  him,  and  was  above  the  trickery  of  the  profession,  and  I  may  be  par- 
doned, I  suppose,  after  having  known  your  preceptor,  the  lamented  Godman, 
for  being  in  love  with  my  profession,  when  exercised  by  a  man  who  was 
above  its  degrading  trickery.  As  he  took  leave  of  me,  he  remarked :  "  My 
Ij-iend,  amputation  is  the  merest  trifle  in  the  worid ;  I  shall  do  you  no  dis- 
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credit ;  believe  me,  I  shall  scarcely  give  it  another  thought  till  we  enter  the 
chamber  of  the  poor  patient.  I  only  wish  he  could  share  my  indifference  ; 
would  that  we  could  have  saved  him  its  sad  necessity ;  most  gladly  would 
I  relinquish  your  anticij^ated  triumph.  Good  God!  how  mortifying  to  think 
that  our  best  and  most  earnest  efforts  to  save  a  limb,  cannot,  with  such  an 
immense  proportion  of  mankind,  gain  us  half  the  credit  so  often  derived 
from  its  sacrifice  ;  this  it  is,  dear  Doctor,  that  makes  me  sad :  when  I  think  of 
the  monstrous  folly  and  thoughtlessness  of  men,  in  throwing  their  laurels 
upon  the  brow,  and  shouting  the  j)raises  of  the  warrior  and  the  mere  operat- 
ing surgeon,  I  could  weep  for  poor  human  nature.  But  so  it  is,  and  so  I 
fear  it  will  be,  long  after  these  poor  hands,  and  the  heart  and  head  that  I  trust 
will  ever  guide  them,  shall  moulder  in  dust.  Would  to  God  it  were  other- 
wise !  yet  alas,  how  can  it  be,  with  such  examples  in  our  Professors,  and 
such  requirements  from  our  students  ?  Good  night,  my  friend,  good  night : : 
we  may  be  sad  to  think  of  these  things,  but  it  is  hopeful  to  remember,  there 
are  some  who  feel,  and  are  willing  to  speak  and  write  for  humanity." 

I  pondered  deeply  on  my  own  practice  when  my  young  friend  left  me. 
Had  I  been  governed  by  such  lofty  views  of  the  humanity  of  my  noble 
profession  ? 

Although  the  practice  of  too  many  of  our  brethren  would  seem,  to  give 
the  world  ample  warrant  for  the  impression,  nothing  can  be  more  repulsive 
to  a  surgeon  of  humanity  and  refinement,  than  the  idea  that  he  delights  in 
the  exercise  of  the  operative  department  of  his  profession.  Say  what  we 
will,  and  however  justly,  of  the  indifference  to  pain  either  personally 
endured  or  inflicted  on  others,  there  is  yet  something  heart-breaking  in  a 
capital  operation.  Even  when  the  rich  man  is  called  to  lay  down  a  jDortion 
of  his  body,  he  may,  it  is  true,  thanks  to  science,  be  no  longer  called  on  to 
feel  the  threads  severed  that  have  so  long  preserved  its  physical  integrity ; 
but  to  be  conscious  that  its  sensible  and  warm  life-current  shall  be  chilled, 
and  it  shall  be  carried  off,  a  cold  and  worthless  thing,  and  laid  in  the  earth, 
is  most  sad  to  him — most  humiliating  to  the  surgeon.  But  when  the  poor 
laboring  man  is  brought  down  in  the  very  toil  by  which  he  is  winning  his 
children's  bread — when,  after  days  of  anguish,  or  worse  yet,  in  the  vigor  of 
health,  he  awaits  in  sickening  suspense  the  result  of  the  awful  consultation ; 
and  after  a  night  of  horror,  his  poor,  feeble  wife,  with  blanched  lips  and 
weeping  eyes,  hurries  the  little  children,  half  fed  and  uncared  for,  into  some 
by-place,  as  she  opens  the  door  to  the  surgeons, — a  man  must  have  great 
self-control  and  a  deal  of  moral  courage,  or  else  a  very  unfeeling  heart,  if  he 
fails  to  realize  his  awfully  responsible  situation;  but  if  he  proceeds  to 
operate  without  a  thorough  and  heartfelt  conviction  of  its  necessity,  what  a 
monster  is  he !     'Twere  better,  indeed,  that  forty  men  perish  from  accident, 
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than  one  "  heroic  "  surgeon  survive,  for  he  will  inoculate  hundreds  of  legal 
murderers.  I  was  comforted  in  the  reflection,  that  although  I  had  certainly 
sinned  from  ignorance  and  want  of  experience,  I  had  surely  never  sacrificed 
a  limb  from  mere  ambition  for  operating. 

I  rode  over,  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  to  the  humble  abode  of  my 
patient,  whither  M had  preceded  me  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. And  here  I  found  another  proof  of  his  forethought  and  sagacity. 
There  were  two  families  resident  in  the  house,  and  our  patient's  chamber 
was  in  the  back  room  on  the  lower  floor,  wdiere  the  sun  never  shone.  He 
had  used  the  magic  of  his  voice  with  the  occupant  of  the  upper  floor,  a  rude 
and  common  woman,  to  give  up  the  front  room  which  she  occupied  as  her 
chamber,  and  had  i^aid  her  for  a  month's  use  of  it  in  advance,  and  had  tlie 
patient  as  comfortably  lodged  there  as  his  sad  condition  would  allow.  This 
he  had  done  after  he  left  me,  assisting  to  carry  the  poor  man  up  stairs,  and 
preparing  his  bed  with  his  own  hands.  How  thoughtful  was  this,  every 
surgeon  who  has  ever  studied  the  extra  chances  for  a  patient's  recovery,  from 
good  air  and  the  rays  of  a  cheerful  life-giving  sun,  will  at  once  perceive. 

Several  medical  gentlemen  soon  arrived,  who  had  been  invited  by  me,  and 

were  shown  up.      I  was  proud  of  M 's  simple  and  elegant  manners. 

Without  a  particle  of  ostentation,  or  the  least  aff'ectation,  plain  to  the  last 
degree,  wearing  no  ornament  of  the  slightest  description,  he  received  them 
with  quiet  courtesy.  With  no  learned  parade  or  assumption  of  importance, 
he  had  prepared  everything  required  for  the  operation  on  a  little  table  away 
from  the  patient's  observation.  It  was  brought  by  his  own  hands — just  five 
instruments,  and  his  ligatures,  and  adhesive  plaster,  and  rollers  being  all  that 
•were  visible  when  I  raised  the  towel !  I  felt  that  he  was  entirely  self- 
possessed.  Nothing  ever  savore<l  of  mountebankery  hke  the  preparations  I 
had  often  seen  made  by  my  brethren,  and  that  before  the  very  eyes  of  the 
patient !  Addressing  me,  he  requested  me  to  compress  the  artery  and 
appoint  the    assistants.      The  patient  received  a  few  whispered  w^ords  of 

comfort,  and  I  saw  that  he  relied  upon  M as  a  friend  and  a  tower  of 

strength.  He  had  magnetized  his  heart  .with  that  voice  of  his,  that  possessed 
a  magic  I  had  never  imagined,  and  never  expect  to  hear  again. 

The  patient  was  arranged,  and  every  disposition  made  in  less  than  five 
minutes. 

"Be  firm,  my  dear  fello^v,"  said  M ,  in  an  encouraging  tone;  and  in 

twenty  seconds,  as  one  of  my  friends  told  me,  the  limb  was  laid  under  the 
table  by  the  assistant  who  held  it.  Taking  the  tenaculum  in  his  hand,  the 
flaps  w^ere  held  apart,  and  witli  the  quiet  of  a  veteran,  he  sought  the  femoral 
artery,  and  transfixing  it,  merely  looked  at  the  gentleman  (himself  a  finished 
sui-geon)  who  was  to  tie  the  arteries,  and  quietly  requested  a  young  man  to 
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go  into  the  next  room  and  tell  tlie  poor  wife  all  was  over,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  could  see  her  husband.  My  heart  leapt  to  my  throat,  and  I 
could  have  kissed  him  ;  and  then,  such  is  human  nature,  I  was  proud  of  my 
protege.  What  a  head  !  what  a  heart !  thought  I.  I  have  performed  my 
last  operation.     I  have  no  right  to  take  up  the  knife  in  his  presence. 

After  the  patient  was  put  to  bed,  vaj  young  friend  received  the  compli- 
ments of  the  gentlemen  so  characteristically,  that  he  appeared  almost  indif- 
ferent. Upon  being  told  that  he  was  not  over  twenty  seconds  in  separating 
the  limb,  he  said  : 

"  It  must  have  been  an  hour  to  the  poor  patient.  But  such  is  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  my  temperament,  that  I  am  glad  I  did  not  commit  some 
awful  mistake.  I  have  seen  the  upper  flap  transfixed  in  making  the  lower 
one !     And  I  did  well  to  escape,  seeing  it  was  my  second  operation." 

He  looked  at  me,  and  saw  I  was  displeased  at  this  imprudent  avowal. 

Dr. ,  who  tied  the  arteries,  replied : 

"  A¥e  should  have  never  suspected  it  was  not  your  fortieth.  Pray,  my 
dear  sir,  where  do  you  get  your  nerves  ?" 

" Indifference,  Dr. ,"  replied  M ;  "nothing  but  indifference  to 

success  will  ever  steady  a  man.     We  must  go  through  the  mill  of  adversity 
first,  and  never  be  too  anxious." 

"Ay,  ay,  I  suppose  so  ;  but  that  comes  from  nerve,  Doctor,  and  nerve  that 
belongs  to  few  surgeons.     I  never  had  it,  and  never  saw  it  but  once  before, 

and  that  was  in  Dr.  Post,  of  your  city.     Your  Dr.  M has  it,  but  he 

thinks  surgery  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  goes  to  an  operation  as  you  or  I 
would  go  to  the  opera  ;  and  so  I  perceive  you  leave  me  to  discover  the  som'ce 
of  your  coolness  by  the  pleasure  of  future  acquaintance.  Good-bye,  tli.j 
dear  sir,  and  let  me  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  your 
skilful  surgery,  but  more  for  the  consciousness  of  having  near  me  such 
valuable  aid." 

I  followed  him  down  stairs,  and  remarked,  "  Then  you  like  him.  Dr. , 

and  I  was  right,  was  I  not  V 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  you  were.  He  is  all  you  supposed,  but  frail,  my  dear 
sir,  frail  Ziere,"  striking  his  palm  upon  his  ample  chest ;  "  he  has  not  the 
physique." 

"I  feared  so,"  said  I ;  and  returning  to  my  friend,  we  soon  left  the  patient 
to  the  care  of  a  student  who  volunteered  to  stay  at  his  bedside  to  detect 
hcemorrhage. 

I  scolded  the  Doctor  for  confessing  his  inexperience,  but  told  him  he  had 
made  a  delightful  impression  on  his  distinguished  assistant  by  his  coolness 
and  skill,  and  that  he  might  be  assured  of  his  lasting  friendship. 

The  patient  recovered.     He  was  most  liberally  supplied  with  comforts  by 
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a  young  lady  in  the  confidence  of  L .     She  called  upon  me  with  a 

purse  of  $50,  and  requested  its  application  to  the  necessities  of  himself  and 
family ;  but  I  have  other  scenes  of  a  more  exciting  nature  to  tell  you,  and 
must  now  close  for  the  present.  Ever  yours, 


Art.  CXCIII. —  What  are  Epileptic  Fits? — How  do  they  differ  from  Apo- 
plexy?— Their  Frequency^  Causes^  and  Treatment. 

Proposing  as  we  still  do,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  om*  pro- 
fessional friends,  to  instruct  the  People  in  those  diseases  that  are  the  most 
frequent,  and  which  medicine  is  acknowledged  to  have  the  least  power  to 
prevent,  we  select  Epileptic  Fits  as  the  most  interesting  example  of  an  affec- 
tion of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  doubtless  all  very  true  that  ulcers  of  the 
legs,  and  falling,  struggling,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth  are  not  very  fascinat- 
ing subjects,  but  they  are  nevertheless  especially  interesting  to  some  people  ; 
and  as  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  publishers  of  our  literary 
journals,  we  must  2>rovide  for  the  woes  and  realities  of  life  such  instruction 
as  they  require. 

As  far  back  as  our  sixteenth  number,  we  selected  Dropsy  in  the  Head  in 
Children,  as  that  disease,  the  frequency  and  appalling-  character  of  which 
demanded  the  earliest  possible  notice  from  our  own  pen.  We  had  previously 
chosen  Hysterics,  as  one  which,  from  its  general  character,  demanded  less 
knowledge  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus  early,  w-e  saw  that  a  broad  founda- 
tion must  be  laid  for  the  present  subject,  by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
nervous  and  circulating  systems.  Whether  we  have  succeeded  or  not  is 
doubtful — most  assuredly  not,  to  those  who  have  not  closely  studied  the 
leading  articles  of  the  past  five  numbers ;  yet  we  shall  still  endeavor  to  be 
instructive  even  to  the  most  superficial  reader. 

Whilst  dropsy  of  the  head  is  emphatically  the  most"  frequent  disease  of 
early  infancy,  apoplexy  and  its  associates,  general  or  partial  palsy,  are  far 
more  common  in  adult  or  adolescent  life.  By  apoplexy  (from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  to  strike^  because  the  patient  is  usually  suddenly,  as  the  people  say, 
"struck  with  a  fit,")  physicians  understand  that  a  blood-vessel  has  been 
ruptured  in  the  brain.  The  patient  has  therefore  lost,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  upon  it,  in  a  great  degree  the  power  of  feeling  and  of  motion, 
remaining  stupid  and  still,  but  breathing  often  almost  naturally,  though 
sometimes' with  a  snore.  The  attack  is  persistent  in  character,  the  first  or 
second  fit  usually  lasting,  under  the  imperfect  and  empirical  practic*)  now 
in  use,  for  several  days,  or  even  weeks. 
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Epilepsy,  on  the  contrary,  (from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  seize  upon,) 
is  a  sudden  attack,  attended,  also,  Avith  falling,  if  the  patient  be  erect  at  the 
time ;  partial,  but  temporary,  suspension  of  consciousness ;  great  difficulty 
of  breathing,  attended  with  choking,  and  often  with  violent  struggling,  and 
then  quiet.  In  a  short  time  —  often  but  a  few  minutes  —  the  patient 
awakes,  to  all  appearance  as  well  c^.s  before,  but  remembers  nothing  of  the 
attack.  These  "fits,"  unlike  apoplexy,  usually  occur  again  and  again  at 
the  same  attack,  and  may,  and  often  do,  continue  to  harass  the  patient  for 
a  lifetime.  These,  however,  are  broad  distinctions,  the  definition  applying 
much  better  to  apoplexy  than  to  epilepsy.  Of  the  latter,  there  are  many 
•shades  of  difference  in  degree^  In  a  disease  affecting  the  nerves,  in  the 
action  of  which  there  are  differences  so  extraordinary,  even  in  comparative 
health,  there  is  no  possibility  of  limiting  a  definition  to  a  positive  one. 

When  a  person  falls  to  the  earth,  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  perhaps  with 
mouth  open  and  hand  upraised,  addressing  another,  Avho  has  no  reason  to 
apprehend  any  ailment,  and  lies  foaming  and  struggling  at  his  feet,  having 
possibly  uttered  an  unearthly  and  fearful  cry,  the  v^ins  of  his  neck  distended, 
his  countenance  livid,  and  he  gasps  for  breath,  his  tongue  between  his  teeth, 
and  his  palms  indented  with  his  nails,  his  eyes  rolling  so  as  to  show  nothing 
but  the  whites,  and  his  teeth  gritting  together,  sometimes  actually  breaking 
in  pieces,  and  his  limbs  and  body  writhing  convulsively  and  striking  the 
•earth  with  fearful  violence,  he  shows  the  disease  of  epilepsy  in  its  worst 
.aspects ;  yet  he  will  recover  almost  without  exception. 

Very  often,  however,  the  attack  is  so  mild  as  to  present  no  such  formid- 
able appearances.  Possibly  there  may  be  neither  falling  nor  convulsions, 
and  no  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  no  distension  of  the  blood-vessels.  A 
very  slight  shade  of  lividness  may  overspread  the  face,  a  short  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, a  stare,  accompanied  with  confusion  of  utterance,  and  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  involuntary  action,  and  upturning  of  the  eyes,  and  twisting 
of  the  fingers,  all  passing  off,  the  patient  having  been  so  far  awar-e  of  his 
condition  as  to  manifest  a  desire  to  conceal  it.  This  condition  is  often  called 
vertigo.  That  it  is  essentially  of  the  same  character  as  epilepsy,  and  only 
differs  in  degree,  is  proved  hj  the  fact  that  the  milder  form  often  passes 
gradually  into  the  severer  one.  The  time  and  periods  of  recurrence,  the 
causes  and  probable  duration  of  a  disease  so  insidious  and  terrible,  and  one 
often  resulting  in  the  loss  of  reason,  must  necessarily  be  of  vast  interest  to 
the  people. 

Epilepsy  often  occurs  in  infancy.  Those  "fits"  that  so  often  attack  chil- 
dren at  their  first  teething,  are  in  no  way  different  from  the  acknowledged 
epileptic  seizures  of  adolescence  and  adult  life.  Dr.  Bright  remarks,  and 
we  can  bear  witness  to  its  correctness,  that  "  from  seven  to  eight  years,  or 
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the  period  of  the  second  teething,  and  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  or  shorth^ 
before  the  age  of  puberty,"  and  then  a  few  years  after  that  period  in  both 
sexes,  are  the  most  frequent  periods,  and  are,  as  arranged,  the  numerical 
order  of  its  frequency  of  appearance.  It  would  seem,  from  the  observations 
of  all  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the  diseases  of  children,  that  the 
convulsions  of  infancy  are  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  epileptic  seizures  as 
life  progre&ses. 

Epilepsy,  however,  often  occurs  for  the  first  time  at  the  middle  period  of 
life — very  rarely  in  its  decline.  Here  we  see,  by  the  order  of  its  occurrence, 
that  the  disease  is  evidently  governed  by  the  great  changes  in  the  system, 
so  intimately  connected  with  its  j^hysical  and  moral  development.  First, 
we  observe  the  great  demand  upon  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  in 
evolving  the  brain  and  teeth ;  then  we  have  the  extraordinary  and  acknowl- 
edged sympathies  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  the  child,  compelling  the 
brain  and  its  nerves  to  respond  to  exciting  causes,  often  as  remote  as  the 
2)assi&ns  of  the  mother,  or  predisposition  derived  from  sexual  and  alcoholic 
intemperance  of  the  father.  AVe  have  known  eight  children,  comprising  the 
entire  family  of  a  young  and  intemperate  man,  die  consecutively  of  convul- 
sions in  this  citv.  And  we  now  advise  a  mother,  who  is  raisino-  her  fifth 
child,  by  permitting  it  to  be  nursed  by  another  woman,  who  lost  the  four 
preceding*  ones  from  convulsions,  immediately  following  violent  fits  of 
anger !  Every  physician  of  experience  will  testify  to  the  frequency  of  such 
cases.  But  more  than  this  :  we  have  had  two  patients,  a  young  man  of 
18,  and  a  young  woman  of  16,  drop  dead  in  the  hall  of  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum  from  epilepsy ;  and  we  placed  them  there  because  they  were  per- 
manently insane  from  ungoverned  sexual  j^assion !  These  attacks  often 
occur  at  night,  and  we  have  had  them  followed  by  death  in  our  own  prac- 
tice. And  why  should  not  these  awful  truths  be  known  ?  AYe  are  not 
writing  a  story  or  a  jest-book,  though  some  of  our  medical  friends  would 
like  to  make  the  pubHc  believe  so.  The  great  question  of  the  extent  of 
mental  influence  on  the  temperament  of  the  parent,  and  its  descent  to  the 
child,  is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  and  transcendent  interest  that  can 
possibly  occupy  the  mind  of  man ;  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  the  editors 
of  some  of  the  more  enlightened  conservative  journals,  are  now  giving  our 
views  that  publicity,  which  we  most  earnestly  wish  was  better  merited  by 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  are  set  forth.  How  much  depends 
upon  the  education  of  the  child !  Merciful  God  !  the  heart  sinks  with 
sorrow  when  we  look  upon  the  awful  consequences  of  parental  ignorance 
and  passion'. 

Epileptic  attacks  vary  in  duration  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
When  they  last  longer  than  this,  there  may  be   well-grounded  fears  of 
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apoplexy  supei'vening,  as  the  interruption  of  the  breathing  and  violence  of 
the  exertions  in  struggling,  may  cause  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
brain.  They  may  occur  at  intervals  of  weeks,  and  even  months ;  and  we 
have  known  them  occur  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  symptoms  that  usually  announce  an  attack  of  epileptic  fits  are  so 
infinitely  varied,  that  an  extensive  enumeration  would  be-  of  no  use.  A  few 
are,  derangement  of  appetite,  vomiting,  loss  of  sleep,  horrid  dreams  and  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  giddiness  and  dimness  of  vision,  spectral  illusions, 
flushing  of  the  face,  and  headache ;  but  a  frequent  and  more  remarkable  one 
is  what  is  called  by  physicians  the  Epileptic  Aura,  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  a  breath.  The  patients  experience  a  creeping  sensation,  which 
they  also  liken  to  the  trickling  of  water  or  a  stream  of  air.  This  usually 
appears  in  some  distant  part  of  the  body  or  extremities.  It  may  stop  at  the 
stomach,  or  proceed  to  the  head.  As  soon  as  it  stops,  the  patient  becomes 
unconscious,  and  the  struo-o-lino;'  soon  after  commences. 

It  seems  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  many  cases  actually  have  their  origin 
in  some  old  eschar  or  wound,  that  has  healed  up  and  caught  and  entangled 
some  nerve,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stop  the  proper  exercise  of  its  functions 
as  a  messenger  from  the  external  Avorld  to  the  brain.  It  gives  a  wrong  or 
perverted  impression ;  and  the  brain  being  also  in  a  susceptible  state,  mag- 
nifies and  makes  hideous,  something  that  has  no  real  existence.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  this  explanation  of  some  cases  ;  for  I  have  had  a  patient — and  simi- 
lar cases  are  mentioned  by  physicians — where  the  fit  could  be  stoppe)^  by 
grasping  the  leg,  and  forcibly  and  kindly  arresting  the  patient's  attention  in 
a  firm  and  determined  manner,  even  when  the  epileptic  aura  had  fairly 
started  from  the  stump  of  a  great  toe  I  had  been  obliged  to  amputate,  be- 
cause it  was  badly  crushed. 

This  fact,  together  with  that  remarkable,  and  by  some  persons  thought 
characteristic  symptom,  the  choking  sensation,  seems  almost  to  identify 
many  cases  of  epilepsy,  in  their  mental  origin  and  symptoms,  with  hysteria 
— a  disease  extensively  treated  of  in  former  numbers  of  this  journal.  The 
two  subjects  are  intimately  connected,  as  the  reader  will  soon  perceive,  in 
their  treatment;  because  even  epilepsy  itself,  is  often  undoubtedly  to  be 
resisted  by  mental  and  physical  training. 

After  the  afi'ected  person  has  fallen,  and  struggled,  and  gasped  for  some 
two  or  three  minutes,  he  will  give  a  couple  of  deep  sighs,  and  usually 
breathe  more  quietly  for  a  few  more ;  and  then  drawing  one  or  two  deep 
inspirations,  awaken  with  no  recollection  of  what  has  transpired.  During 
the  fit,  in  some  other  cases,  he  will  fall  into  so  profound  and  enduring  a 
slumber,  as  greatly  to  alarm  his  friends.  This  has  been  known  to  last,  in 
rare  cases,  several  days,  and  then  the  j^atient  to  emerge  from  his  sleep,  Ian- 
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guid  and  weak,  but  not  othermse  afflicted.     Again  lie  has  been  known  to 
become  actually  so  furious  as  to  require  confinement. 

The  conclusion  that  all  this  stupor  and  violence  is  unaccompanied  with 
pressure  upon  the  brain,  by  the  blood-vessels  being  too  well  filled  with  blood, 
would  seem  absurd.  To  disprove  it  effectually,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know 
that  in  some  cases,  squinting,  and  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  legs  have 
often  been  observed  to  follow  for  a  time. 

Eepeated  attacks  finally  enfeeble  the  memory,  and  now  and  then  produce 
idiocy  and  insanity,  and  yet  sometimes  epileptics  retain  their  faculties  even 
to  advanced  ao-e. 

It  seems  that  the  sexes  are  affected  in  about  equal  proportions.  Nor  would 
it  ajopear  that  the  approach  or  the  establishment  of  puberty  has  any  more 
es]?ecial  influence  upon  the  disease,  than  the  subsequent  exercise  and  action  of 
anxious  thought,  other  diseases,  or  of  the  sexual  passion.  Children  are  often 
its  victims ;  and  although  advanced  age  is  not  exempt,  the  gradual  education 
of  the  nerves,  and  the  balance  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems  attained 
by  the  age  of  fifty  years,  renders  a  first  attack  after  that  period  very  rare ; 
apoplexy  generally  taking  the  place  of  nervous  affections  after  that  period. 

Dr.  Watson  of  London  remarked,  that  "Julius  Caesar,  Mahomet,  and 
Bonaparte  are  noted  as  examples  of  persons  who  have  retained  high  intel- 
lectual power,  notwithstanding  epilepsy ;"  but  allow  me  to  remark,  that 
there  are  very  few  persons  who  belong  to  so  exalted  an  intellectual  category 
who  are  usually  attacked  with  epilepsy.  An  infinitely  greater  number  of 
those  so  affected  show  symptoms  of  bodily  and  intellectual  debility  even  from 
their  childhood. 

It  will  be  observed,  when  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  an  epileptic  fit, 
(and  here  I  would  urge  the  reader's  closest  attention,  if  he  expects  to  derive 
any  benefit  from  this  article,)  that  it  is  the  action  of  the  brain  that  seems  first 
to  take  the  alarm  and  lose  its  control,  and  then  commences  the  irregular 
and  uncontrollable  action  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  .which  cause  the  strug- 
gling. Dr.  Watson  remarks  that  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  the  disease 
often  originates  in  the  spine.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  tells  us,  that  all  convulsive 
diseases  originate  in  the  spinal  marrow.  ~  Kemember,  now^,  that  we  actually 
find,  on  examining  the  dead  bodies  of  epilej^tics,  no  visible  cause  for  the 
disease,  excepting  only  those  remarkable  cases  in  wdiich  projecting  bone,  in 
the  form  of  a  small  knob,  from  the  inner  part  of  the  skull,  presses  on  the 
brain ;  and  here  we  have  an  indisputable  cause  for  the  disease,  for  people 
have  actually  recovered  entirely  when  the  seat  of  this  projecting  bone  could 
be  determined  and  taken  away,  by  sawing  a  piece  of  the  skull  out  with  the 
trephine.  We  have  performed  this  operation  ourselves,  but,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  without  success, — some  other  complication  being  connected  with  the 
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case  which  could  not  be  discovered.     The  patient  is  still  living,  and  subject 
to  his  attacks  as  before. 

It  follows,  then,  that  we  can  rarely  discover  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Sometimes   it  is  hereditary,  having  been   in  the   family  for   generations. 
Scrofula,  it  is  justly  thought,  predisposes  to  it. 

The  following  table  of  one  hundred  and  six  epileptics,  will  show  at  a 
glance  some  useful  and  remarkable  facts : 

The  disease  commenced  between  the  tenth  and  fourteenth  year  in      24 
Between  the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  in         .  .  .  16 

The  disease  existed  in  one  or  other  of  the  parents  in        .  .         6 

The  j)arent  had  disease  of  the  brain  in  .  .  .  8 

They  had  been  drunkards  in       .  .  .  .  .30 

Addicted  to  self-abuse  in       .  .  .  .  .  24 

Excessive  sexual  abuse  in  .  .  .  .  .15 

The  disease  first  seemed  to  appear  from  terror  in        .  .  15 

From  anger,  2  ;  from  mental  distress,  2,  .  .  .4 

The  attack  occurred  every  fortnight  very  regularly  in  .  30 

Every  month  in  .  .  .  .  .  .17 

Every  week  in  .  .  .  .  .  .  13 

Every  three  or  four  days  in         .  .  .  .  .9 

Every  day  almost,  in  ....  .  4 

Every  day  in      .  .  .  .  .  .  ,2 

Every  two  months  in  ....  .  1 

Every  three  months  in    .  .  .  .  .  .3 

Irregularly  in  .  .  .  .  .  .  24 

Those  persons  who  aver  that  epilepsy  has  no  dependence  upon  the  mind, 
will  do  well  to  remember  the  influence  of  fright  and  the  imitative  propen- 
sities of  nervous  people.  It  is  evident  that  a  large  majority  of  the  human 
family  are  victims  in  almost  every  act  they  perform,  outside  the  daily 
routine  of  their  natural  wants,  to  a  passion  for  imitating  their  fellows.  No- 
thiup'  is  more  common  than  the  fact  of  diseases  that  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  nerves,  taking  the  form  of  epidemics.  At  this  moment  cholera  exists 
in  the  citv,  and  we  know  that  a  great  number  of  our  impressionable  friends 
have  almost  made  up  their  minds  to  have  it,  though  it  has  become  a 
truism,  that  filth,  confined  air,  bad  and  indigestible  food,  and  exhaustion  are 
its  great  exciting  causes.  Fright,  however,  by  letting  down  the  tone  of  the 
great  system  of  organic  nerves,  or  those  which  close  the  exhausted  blood- 
vessels of  the  intestines  and  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  body,  and  which 
give  the  heart  its  action  and  the  stomach  its  digestive  power,  will  undoubtedly 
predispose  those  to  cholera  who  would  not  otherwise  get  it. 

We  stated  in  the  arHcle  on  Hysterics,  that  five  girls  fell  down  in  hysteric 
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epileptic  fits,  on  tlie  first  occurrence  of  a  case  of  cholera  in  the  House  of 
Refuge,  in  1832.  The  prescribed  and  effective  remedy  was  the  cold 
douche,  and  a  threatened  application  of  the  strap.  They  were  at  once 
effective  in  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease ;  nor  was  there  another  case 
on  the  female  side  of  the  house,  though  forty-nine  actual  cases  occurred  on 
the  male  side.  Men  of  weak  minds  are  quite  as  prone  to  imitati^'e  epilepsy. 
Two  strong  but  ignorant  men  were  in  constant  attendance  on  an  epileptic, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  and  seven  weeks  both  were  attacked  with  the  disease. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  impostors  select  epilej)sy  as  a  means  of 
exciting  sympathy.  It  will  be  observed,  says  Dr.  AVatson,  that  they  are 
always  in  a  public  place  when  attacked ;  but  in  order  to  detect  them  posi- 
tively, observe  first  the  eyes.  They  are  always  rolling  and  distorted  in  real 
epjilepsy,  and  generally  closed  in  feigned.  In  real  epilepsy,  the  pupils  are 
dilated,  and  never  contract  on  the  approach  of  a  light ;  when  assumed,  they 
do.  Mr.  Huchinson,  a  naval  surgeon,  used  to  blow  Scotch  snuff  up  the  nose 
of  the  impostor  and  set  him  sneezing ;  in  real  epilejDsy,  sneezing  cannot  be 
made  to  occur.  Propose  within  hearing  of  the  supposed  impostor,  gravely, 
to  throw  boiling  water  on  his  legs,  and  then  use  cold.  He  will  start  up  as 
though  really  scalded.     He  would  not  regard  either  hot  or  cold  in  epilepsy. 

To  distinguish  the  attack  from  hysterics,  you  will  observe  that  the  person 
is  quite  unconscious,  and  neither  laughs  nor  sheds  tears.  Hysteric  people 
never  bite  their  tongues,  and  usually  breathe  rapidly  but  perfectly ;  in  epi- 
lepsy they  strangle.  The  distinguished  Marshall  Hall  asserts  this  to  be 
entirely  peculiar  to  epilepsy. 

We  are  often  importuned,  to  assign  a  period  for  the  probable  duration  of 
the  disease.  The  answer  is  short.  The  longer  it  has  lasted  the  less  likely  is 
the  patient  to  recover.  If  the  head  be  badly  formed,  the  brain  contracted, 
and  the  skin  a  bad  color,  it  shows  great  probability  of  an  incurable  case. 
If  we  can  discover  the  cause,  and  it  be  evidently  one  that  acts  on  the  nerves 
of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  patient  be  young,  there  is  great  hope ;  so, 
also,  if  it  come  from  irritation  in  stomach  or  intestines,  as  worms,  for 
instance,  it  may  be  cured ;  or,  what  is  far  more  likely,  the  child  will  grow 
out  of  it.  Dr.  Watson  says,  if  the  disease  be  accompanied  with  any  form 
of  paralysis,  it  is  hop»eless ;  and  Avhen  it  originates  from  its  most  fre«pent 
cause,  viz.,  self-abuse,  it  is  rarely  recovered  from.  Several  cases  are  on 
record,  that  ceased  at  once  on  the  expulsion  of  worms  by  the  use  of  the  oil 
of  turpentine,  but  these  had  not  been  of  long  duration. 

We  can  do  veiy  little,  by  way  of  precaution,  save  preventing  the  patient 
from  biting  his  tongue,  or  injuring  his  head  or  limbs  during  the  fit.  Bleed- 
ing is  rarely  or  never  proper.  Its  injurious  results  are  often  visible  in  aggra- 
vating and  hastening  subsequent  attacks. 
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Unless  very  great  changes  are  made  in  tlie  mode  of  life,  both  moral  and 
physical,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  simple  administration  of  physic  can  do  little 
or  no  good.  If  the  disease  originates  from  any  derangements  consequent  on 
the  approach  of  puberty  in  either  sex,  actual  medical  treatment  may,  if  insti- 
tuted with  great  judgment,  avail  much ;  but  when  we  recall  the  absurd  use 
of  specific  medicines,  as  they  are  constantly  and  favorably  ^heralded  by  the 
books  and  journals,  we  think  it  incumbent  upon  every  honorable  man  to 
expose  their  falsity.  There  is  a  poor  man  now  distributing  advertising  bills 
in  Broadway,  in  whose  case  nitrate  of  silver  was  given  to  so  great  an  extent, 
as  to  dye  his  skin  a  most  unearthly  and  re^^ulsive  hue,  and  it  did  him  no 
good  whatever;  and  we  know  a  young  physician  and  two  other  persons  in 
the  same  sad  pickle.  N'ow,  the  theory  that  could  have  so  befogged  and 
muddled  the  intellects  of  the  men  who  administered  the  remedy,  must  have 
been  as  ind.efinable  to  a  properly  trained  intellect,  as  the  color  of  the  faces  of 
their  victims ;  and  if  v/e  were  called  upon  to  say  what  that  is,  we  for  once 
should  be  put  to  it  So  we  may  say  of  every  other  medical  substance  that 
has  been  heralded  as  curative,  save  one.  In  our  own  belief,  there  is  but  one 
remedy  that  will  have  any  permanent  effect.  We  allude,  however,  exclu- 
sively to  those  cases  wdjich  depend  upon  syphilitic  affections  of  the  bones  of 
the  skull.  We  know  they  have  been  cured  by  mercury  ;  nor  shall  we  ever 
hesitate  to  administer  it  as  experimental  in  so  aAvful  a  disease,  in  any  other 
doubtful  case ;  for  it  would  be  both  humane  and  scientific.  Ay,  and  we 
would  bleed  too,  if  it  seemed  right ;  so,  ye  enterprising  and  eclectic  water- 
cure  philanthropists,  ye  literary  chiffonniers,  keep  your  hooks  and  your  dirty 
wet  rags  to  yourselves.  There's  nothing  here  for  your  use.  These  are  our 
sentiments  of  medicines  for  epilepsy. 

But  wc  would  with  the  greatest  solicitude  watch  the  most  secret  habits  of 
the  young  in  order  to  prevent  the  awful  disease.  We  would  teach  them 
to  respect  the  dignity  of  their  bodies,  and  we  would  give  them  other  reasons 
for  governing  their  appetites  and  passions  than  the  fear  of  the  lash  or  of 
eternal  punishment.  I  am  quite  sure,  that  hereditary  descent  of  scrofula,  or 
syphilis,  with  the  vices  of  gluttony  and  other  animal  j)assions,  are  emphati- 
cally the  greatest  causes  for  epilepsy ;  and  I  consider  large  boarding  schools 
as  hot-beds  for  the  nourishment  of  passion  and  the  beastly  propensities.  No 
man  should  ever  receive  under  his  care  more  than  six  pupils ;  and  he  should 
be  aware  of  all  their  propensities,  and  be  both  willing  and  capable  of  gain- 
ing their  affections  and  profound  respect.  If  he  be  not  a  model  man,  he  is 
not  fit  to  teach  children.  If  he  do  not  feel  the  dignity  of  the  man,  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  child,  in  equal  action,  and  allow  his  heart  to  be  ever  open  to 
the  slightest  doubt  or  grief  his  pupil  may  express,  he  will  never  be  .able  to 
entice  him  from  brutal  habits. 
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The  diet  of  the  actual  epileptic  must  be  easy  of  digestion,  and  gcnerall}; 
light,  because  he  Avill  take  but  little  exercise.  If,  however,  he  be  gluttonous, 
which  is  not  uncommon,  he  should  be  restricted  to  such  food,  and  such  an 
amount  of  it,  as  will  nourish  without  clogging  his  blood-vessels.  We  have 
prescribed  for  the  disease  where  gluttony  was  always  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  attack.  It  is  often  the  case,  however,  that  the  most  feeble  and  attenu- 
ated young  people  suffer  the  most  frequent  attacks,  and  that  food  and  air  of 
the  most  tonic  quality  are  desirable.  The  case  should  be  under  the  observa- 
tion of  an  intelligent  physician,  not  a  mediciner. 


Art.  CXCIV. — Is  there  any  Law  for  the  Contraction  of  Marriaye^  by  ivhich 
the  Human  Race  can  he  improved  ? 

There  is  no  subject  so  interesting  to  the  philanthropist,  or  the  student  of 
natural  history,  as  the  future  progress  and  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  planet.  The  man  in  whose  bosom  the  faintest  spark  of  human  love  has 
ever  been  kindled,  hankers,  in  spite  of  himself,  after  a  higher  and  a  better 
state  of  existence  ;  and  as  this  love  grows  stronger  with  increasing  years,  his 
soul  seems  to  centre  on  the  one  sublime  and  spirituab  idea  oi  b.  future^  filled 
with  men  and  women  with  deeply  lo^nng  souls  and  purified  and  exalted 
minds. 

The  progress  of  the  race  is  slow ;  and,  for  one,  I  begin  to  feel  it  a  duty  to 
set  about  the  task  in  earnest  of  discovering  the  laws  by  which  the  future 
combination  of  the  sexes  may  be  made  conducive  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  progress  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow  us.  The  hap-hazard 
methods  by  which  the  sexes  are  now  brought  together  in  matrimony,  often 
lead  to  the  most  shocking  results,  and  one  is  pained  to  intense  anguish 
when  he  sees  the  frequent  deformity  of  the  rising  generation  of  men  and 
women  over  the  whole  extent  of  our  country.  The  lunatic  asylum,  the 
poor-house,  with  its  fill  of  scrofula,  the  state  prison,  and  the  gallows  attest 
the  necessity  of  investigating  the  law  of  our  natural  union.  The  Divine  in 
'the  love  and  wisdom  elements  of  the  human  race,  if  rightly  combined  in 
each  succeeding  generation,  would  soon  manifest  itself  in  the  most  perfect 
forms.  Men's  bodies  will  become  expanded  into  perfect  forms,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  approach  which  the  sexes  make  in  their  unions,  to  obedience 
to  the  laws  which  govern  the  combinations  of  the  male  and  female  element. 

Radical  differences  exist  in  the  races  of  men,  not  in  body  only,  but  in  their 
sensuous  and  moral  elements. 

The  African  has  his  marked  characteristics ;  the  race  differs  from  all  other 
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races.  So,  also,  of  the  Mongol  type  of  man.  He  is  like  himself;  and  so 
much  alike  are  these  tAvo  lower  forms  of  the  human  race,-  that  about  as 
much  progress  follows  in  their  combinations  sexually,  as  would  be  produced 
between  the  members  of  the  same  family.  It  is  on  this  law  of  similars ^  that 
the  objection  to  marriage  between  members  of  the  same  household  is 
founded.  The  same  elements,  multiplied  into  each  other,  produce  no  new 
results,  because  it  is  only  a  rej)etition  of  the  same  numbers. 

When  we  multiply  together  one  half  of  four  and  one  half  of  two,  we  get 
no  increase  in  the  result.  The  reason  is,  we  are  multiplying  parts  of  equal 
numbers,  just  as  we  are  in  the  j)Osterity  of  any  two  individuals  who  are 
greatly  alike.  Persons  in  no  wise  related  may  be  so  exactly  alike,  that  in 
their  combined  elements  the  results  may  as  perfectly  violate  the  law  of  pro- 
g.-ess,  as  a  marriage  between  the  nearest  relations.  However  deeply  you 
may  impress  their  children  by  external  influences,  they  will  not  be  found  to 
unfold  as  fast  as  those  into  whose  nature  a  greater  diversity  of  moral  ele- 
ments has  been  thrown.  ISTations  that  intermarry  should  differ,  and  tribes 
that  intermarry  will  improve  the  more,  the  more  they  differ  in  characteristics. 
Families  and  individuals  in  intermarriage  should  differ,  the  more  the  better, 
provided  that  difference  is  founded  on  their  moral  and  intellectual  elements. 
How  these  elements  should  be  combined  in  the  sexes,  I  propose  to  answer 
in  future  numbei"s  of  the  Scalpel.  I  will  endeavor  to  elaborate  and  illustrate 
a  great  law  that  pervades  the  entire  race,  and  must  be  obeyed  in  every 
marriage,  if  we  expect  any  improvement  in  the  next  generation.  No  writer 
known  to  me  has  fathomed  the  combinations  to  which  I  allude.  Facts  have 
been  observed  and  noted  down,  and  some  quite  important  ones ;  but  all 
those  facts  pertain  as  yet  to  the  physical,  and  are  more  widely  applied  to 
the  reproduction  of  the  brute  race  than  to  man ;  for  it  is  not  allowed  in  our 
philosophy,  to  ask  what  kind  of  a  mother  or  father  is  to  be  responsible  for 
our  posterity.  We  may  ask  what  creed  they  hold,  what  politics  they  adopt, 
what  family  they  belong  to,  or  how  much  gold  they  have  filched  from  their 
fellows,  or  inherited  from  a  cunning  old  father,  or  what  master  instructed 
them  in  French  or  music  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  one  who  seriously  asked 
from  his  physician,  whether  the  product  of  a  projected  marriage  with  a 
wealthy  person  would  improve  the  physical  or  moral  condition  of  the  race ; 
or,  if  he  did,  that  he  would  get  a  scientific  or  true  answer. 

I  must  drop  these  preliminary  remarks,  and  introduce  to  your  readers 
another  train  of  thought,  or  rather  raise  the  inquiry  as  to  how  much,  or  in 
what  degree,  does  the  condition  of  parents,  previous  to  and  during  gestation, 
influence  the  offspring.  As  long  as  I  have  puzzled  over  this  question,  I 
must  frankly  admit,  that  I  cannot  yet  determine  how  much  the  mental  con 
dition  of  the  male  parent  influences  the  child  at  the  time  of  its  conception. 
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His  general  influence  I  can  determine ;  because  I  can  settle  at  a  glance  the 
controlling  force  of  his  brain ;  and  combining  that  with  the  controlling  force 
of  the  mother's  brain,  I  get  a  mathematical  result.  This  general  law  does 
not  descend  to  particulars.  The  influence  of  the  mother  over  the  off'spring 
is  so  great,  that  it  can  be  easily  traced.  Not  only  the  condition  at  the  time 
of  conception  can  be  traced,  but  all  subsequent  moral,  physical,  and  mental 
influences  aff'ect  her  most  powerfully ;  and  to  these  influences  I  propose  to 
devote  a  few  pages.  No  one  force  plays  so  vital  a  part  in  God's  intelligent 
universe  as  the  all-pervading  element  of  maternity.  It  triumphs  over  slavery, 
over  want,  over  famine,  over  abuse  and  outrage,  over  the  horrors  of  savage 
life,  over  the  trammels  and  chains  of  civilization,  over  neglect,  desertion,  and 
hatred ;  and  in  its  sublime  and  celestial  strength,  it  smiles  in  the  face  of 
death,  and  covers  the  dark  hues  of  the  tomb  with  a  white  robe  and  bloom- 
ing flowers.  It  says  to  all  the  destructive  elements  of  the  universe,  '*  You 
can  only  kill^  I  can  create." 

In  the  mineral  realm,  in  a  lower  form,  it  builds  the  crystal,  creates  the 
shining  gold  dust,  and  infuses  beauty  into  the  sparMing  diamond.  In  the 
world  of  forms  and  colors,  it  unfolds  the  rose,  the  lily,  and  the  lotus,  and  fills 
the  air  Avith  their  pervading  essence — a  sweet  perfume,  a  blooming  world 
of  love.  The  form  of  the  beautiful  bird  is  made  by  it,  and  the  many-colored 
vestments  which  it  wears  are  painted  by  its  wisdom ;  the  world  of  waters  is 
peopled  by  its  power,  the  speckled  trout  and  the  shining  gold  fisli  are 
adorned  by  its  pencil,  the  notes  of  all  birds  are  tuned  by  its  harmony;  it 
fills  the  earth  with  songs,  and  beating  hearts,  and  shouting  joy,  and  peoples 
the  invisible  realms  of  the  spirit-home  with  seraphic  life  and  angels'  antJiems. 
It  is  the  creating  force  of  the  universe.  Its  essence  pervades  all  things. 
What  kind  of  colors  shall  adorn  the  flower — what  kind  of  notes  shall  break 
from  the  human  soul — what  kind  of  forms  and  spirits  shall  people  the  earth, 
is  for  us  to  say. 

Between  the  inner  and  the  outer  world  a  constant  antagonism  is  at  work. 
Action  and  re-action  is  the  law  of  the  universe.  The  mind  and  soul  are 
constantly  aff"ected  by  physical  nature,  and  physical  nature  is  constantly 
aff"ected  by  mind. 

This  trutb  is  so  distinctly  seen  in  the  eff'ect  of  external  objects  on  the 
maternal  nature,  as  to  call  for  the  strictest  vigilance  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  French,  I  know,  have  once  repudiated  this  influence,  declaring  that 
external  nor  mental  influences  had  any  eftect  whatever  on  the  child  during 
gestation  ;  but  go  into  any  neighborhood,  and  you  will  find  most,  if  not  all 
mothers  impressed  with  this  belief ;  and  abundance  of  facts  can  be  gathered 
up,  that  confirm  beyond  a  cavil,  the  influence  that  mental,  mora],  and  physi- 
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cal  causes  exert  on  the  offspring  tliroiigli  the  mother.  Objects  which  strike 
the  eye,  and  deeply  affect  the  sympathy  of  the  mother,  often  impress  a 
characteristic  mark  on  the  infant :  also  impressions  through  the  ear ;  but 
these  latter  are  not  as  numerous  or  marked. 

Case  1. — A  lady  who  had  a  drunken  husband  became  enceinte^  and  his 
frequent  intoxication  during  her  gestation  deeply  affected  her.  The  hus- 
band, when  in  that  state,  was  a  shrewd  mimic  of  animals.  She  bore  a  boy, 
who  was  a;n  idiot,  with  a  defective  brain ;  and  a  mulish  drunken  expression 
was  always  on  his  face,  and  showing  itself  in  his  acts.  His  imitation  was 
wonderful,  especially  of  sound.  He  would  cackle  like  a  hen,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  crowing,  which  he  did  with  great  precision  and  eclat. 
His  whole  being  was  sunk  towards  the  brute — indeed,  almost  into  a  brute. 

Case  2. — Mrs.  N ,  while  pregnant,  was   busily  engaged  in  getting 

supper,  when  her  husband  returned  with  a  friend,  intoxicated.  He  remained 
to  the  supper,  but  she  was  so  affected  by  his  presence  that  she  lost  all  con- 
trol, and  became  enraged  to  complete  madness.  In  this  unhappy  state  of 
mind,  she  commenced  mimicking  the  drunkard,  and  mocked  him  till  her 
anger  knew  no  bounds.  It  being  in  the  early  part  of  gestation,  the  child 
was  moulded  into  a  drunkard  in  his  entire  nature.  His  walk  is  irregulai', 
and  performed  with  the  greatest  exertion  ;  his  hands  swing,  his  body  wriggles 
from  side  to  side,  his  legs  cross,  and  he  not  unfrequently  falls  to  the  earth, 
especially  if  disturbed  by  obstructions,  or  any  one  shouts  at  him.  His  tem- 
per at  times  is  furious,  and  he  falls  with  the  rage  of  a  drunkard  on  any  ob- 
ject that  opposes  him.     He  is  a  most  painful  object  to  behold. 

Case  3. — Mrs.  T.,  at  the  early  period  of  gestation,  was  called  to  the  door 
to  see  a  pet  dog  when  dying.  The  animal  was  rolling  its  eyes  rapidly  from 
right  to  left ;  she  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  sufferings  of  the  creature. 
The  child  had  this  motion  of  the  eyes,  which  was  constant,  and  a  dog-like 
protrusion  of  the  head ;  she  also  frequently  thrust  it  forward  like  a  dog. 
She  was  chiefly  animal  in  mind,  and  was  apparently  by  this  maternal  im- 
pression, sunk  towards  the  brute  she  beheld.  I  know  all  these  mothers 
intimately ;  they  were  women  of  good  intellect  and  good  heart. 

Case  4. — Mrs.  B.,  in  1834,  was  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbor,  where  a  building 
was  in  progress ;  whilst  there,  a  scaffold  fell  and  killed  several  persons  and 
wounded  others.  Judge  B.  lifted  a  young  lady  into  his  sleigh  with  both 
limbs  broken.  The  young  lady  proved  to  be  a  neighbor's  daughter,  with  a 
pretty  black  eye  with  a  light  chestnut  ring  around  the  pupil ;  a  family  char- 
acteristic. Mrs.  B.  remarked  to  her  husband,  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful 
eye  she  ever  saw ;  the  sufferings  of  the  young  woman  rendered  it  intensely 
brilliant,  and  moved  her  sympathy  by  her  deep  and  painful  moans.  Mrs. 
B.,  about  two  months  advanced  in  gestation,  attended  the  girl  till  the  doctor 
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took  charge  of  her.  At  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  lad  had  one  eye  a  deep 
black  with  a  chestnut  ring  around  the  pupil,  the  other  eye  was  like  his 
mother's. 

Case  5. — A  lady  concluded  her  husband  w^as  gambling ;  she  followed 
him  to  his  resort,  and  through  the  key-hole  with  one  eye  shut  she  watched 
for  an  hour.  She  bore  a  child,  who,  when  agitated  or  thinking,  shuts  one 
eye  and  squints  with  the  other. 

Case  6. — A  lady,  a  very  intellectual  one,  during  the  early  part  of  ges- 
tation, was  much  engaged  studying  philosophy,  and  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Euler's  theory  of  sounds  and  colors,  and  reasoned  much  with  her 
husband  about  them.  She  was  also  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  every 
nio'ht  from  Gibbon's  Rome.  The  child  at  three  months  was  delio-hted  with 
colors,  and  continues  to  notice  every  thing  about  her  that  has  -color,  and 
with  this  trait  she  exhibits  a  tact  in  repeating  sound  that  is  altogether  mar- 
vellous. Pronounce  almost  any  word  to  her,  she  will  think  a  moment  and 
then  make  the  sound  exactly.  When  ten  months  old,  while  at  a  concert 
with  her  mother,  she  caught  a  note  in  the  piece  being  sung,  and  squealed 
it  out  with  so  much  force  as  to  call  out  full  applause.  When  listening  to 
a  violin,  she  catches  the  treble  note  and  squeals  in  concert  with  it  with  per- 
fect accuracy.  Neither  parent  is  noted  for  love  of  colors  or  a  perception  of 
sound ;  neither  is  a  singer.  That  the  powers  of  children  may  be  improved 
in  certain  particulars  by  such  exercises  is  certain. 

Case  7. — A  lady  during  gestation  was  indisposed  to  company ;  after 
her  household  toil  was  over,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  and  meditating 
in  secret  over  her  condition.  All  sympathy  was  offensive  to  her,  and  she 
felt,  when  sympathy  was  offered  or  fears  expressed,  as  though  it  was  an  in- 
sult. Day  after  day  she  retired  to  her  room,  and  feasted  in  silence  over  her 
coming  joy.  The  child,  a  perfect  little  cherub  and  a  daughter,  was  v^ry 
slow  in  learning  to  talk,  and  had  the  singular  habit  of  going  alone  to  enjoy 
her  toys  or  trinkets ;  whenever  she  had  any  thing  she  loved  or  delighted  in, 
she  retired  alone  and  feasted  in  silence  over  her  treasure.  That  this  habit 
was  impressed  on  her  by  the  maternal  act,  was  plain  to  my  mind,  and  I  insert 
the  case  as  the  converse  of  the  one,  in  which  the  habit  of  talking  seemed 
greatly  improved  by  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  by  the  mother.  When  we 
come  to  value  children  as  we  ought,  and  duly  understand  our  duty  to  pos- 
terity, these  influences  will  be  heeded. 

Case  8. — A  gentleman  had  on  his  neck  a  large  wen ;  an  old  botch  who 
claimed  to  be  a  surgeon,  cut  across  it  with  his  knife  and  took  out  the  centre 
of  the  tumor,  declaring  that  it  would  die,  as  the  heart  of  it  was  killed.  It 
became  black,  rolled  out  large  lips,  filled  with  small  red  granulations  on  a 
black  surface.     His  wife  washed  and  dressed  it  dailv,  till  a  French  surgeon 
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from  Albany  came  into  the  county  to  avoid  the  cholera  of  '32,  and  extir- 
pated the  tumor  in  a  most  skilful  manner.  The  lady  was  enceinte  a  few 
weeks  after  while  dressing  this  tumor.  The  child  had  on  its  back  the  exact 
copy  of  this  hateful  thing,  even  to  the  cross  cuts  in  the  skin  made  by  the 
disciple  of  Dupuytren. 

A  French  lady  was  put  on  the  trial  of  her  honor  for  ^  having  given  birth 
to  a  child,  in  color  at  least,  and  slightly  in  features,  a  mulatto.  She  alleged 
the  influence  of  a  picture  of  Othello,  the  Moor,  which  hung  in  her  chamber, 
and  had  pleased  her  much  during  her  gestation.  The  story  was  not  credited, 
but  my  own  observation  would  pronounce  the  explanation  perfectly  philoso- 
phical. A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  while  enceinte.^  received  a  colored  family 
into  her  house,  who  were  accused  of  stealing.  Being  innocent,  the  man,  a 
pious,  exemplary  man,  stated  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  seemed  cut  to  the  heart 
that  his  good  name  should  thus  suffer.  The  sad  and  afflicted  face  of  the 
negro  impressed  the  lady  most  painfully,  and  her  child  wore  on  its  face  that 
ever  sad  and  sorrowful  look,  especially  when  in  trouble.  Mrs.  A.  attended 
the  funeral  of  her  brother ;  she  fainted  and  had  spasms.  The  daughter,  a 
pupil  in  my  school,  was  the  fac  simile  in  face,  of  a  corpse,  and  resembled 
her  uncle.  Different  races,  w^idely  unlike,  living  in  the  family  relation, 
gradually  approach  each  other  in  physical  and  mental  peculiarities.  The 
Spartans  and  Dorians  were  in  the  habit  of  filling  the  apartments  of  their 
females  during  gestation  with  most  beautiful  paintings  and  statuary.  This 
should  ever  be  the  case ;  the  most  agreeable  and  elevating  influences 
should  surround  them,  and  the  most  perfect  forms  be  constantly  presented 
to  their  eyes,  and  their  desires  continually  turned  to  the  beautiful  and  good 
in  the  world  around  them,  that  the  child  may  receive  the  impression  of 
goodness  and  beauty  from  the  mother.  This  lav/  acts  with  great  force  among 
the  animal  race. 

1st.  A  friend  relates  the  following.  A  cow  six  weeks  enceinte^  saw  a  calf 
after  being  killed,  skinned  and  cut  open,  and  thrown  together,  so  that  the 
head  and  rump  met  backwards.  The  cow  brought  forth  a  calf  the  skin  of 
which  was  remarkably  contorted  in  its  duplications ;  the  head  and  rump 
met  backwards,  and  the  liver  and  bowels  were  on  the  surface,  and  only  par- 
tially inclosed  by  proper  skin. 

2d.  A  neighbor  of  mine  had  a  cow  tied  in  a  stall  during  the  winter, 
and  on  the  floor  near  her  head,  was  tied  a  large  bull-dog,  fastened  with  a 
strap  around  the  neck.  When  the  cow  put  her  nose  over  the  box,  into  the 
barn,  the  dog  would  snap  at  her,  and  kept  her  in  a  continual  state  of  mental 
anxiety  during  her  whole  term  of  gestation.  At  the  accouchment,  lo  !  a 
bull-dog,  perfect  in  all  but  the  hoofs,  was  the  result.  The  under  jaw  pro- 
truded an  inch,  the  teeth  were  those  of  the  dog,  its  head  and  body  in  form 
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and  size  were  those  of  a  dog,  being  round  ;  tlie  tail  was  short  and  characteristic 
of  the  dog,  its  legs  about  five  inches  long,  ending  in  the  hoof.  But  the  most 
wonderful  change  was  the  fact  that  the  strap  on  the  dog's  neck  was  copied 
on  the  calf's  neck,  and  could  be  seen  and  felt  as  plainly  as  on  the  dog's, 
abating  the  hair  which  covered  it.     The  skin  is  preserved. 

Farmers  tell  me  that  during  the  clearing  of  a  new  country,  when  their 
sheep  run  in  the  fallow  ground  and  become  blacked,  that  great  numbers  of 
black  sheep  appear  among  their  flocks ;  when  they  cease  to  clear  ground, 
and  sheep  run  in  fenced  pastures  of  grass,  the  black  sheep  invariably  disap- 
2)ear  from  the  flock.  One  farmer  informed  me  that  a  black  ram  run  one 
season  among  his  young  cattle,  and  many  of  the  heifers  had  black  calves ; 
and  acting  on  this  he  put  a  young  red  bull  among  his  sheep,  and  quite  a 
number  had  a  deep  red  tinge  on  the  wool.  I  know  of  no  facts  of-  this  kind 
among  horses. 

In  1845  I  found  a  pig  among  a  litter  of  thirteen,  its  head  w^as  shaped  like 
an  elej)hant's,  its  ears  also ;  the  snout  was  carried  out  three  or  four  inches, 
like  the  proboscis  of  that  animal,  and  came  out  high  in  the  head ;  between 
this  2>roboscis  and  the  lower  jaw,  directly  under  it,  lay  one  very  large  eye, 
in  the  centre  of  the  head ;  its  body  was  perfect.  No  external  cause  could 
be  assigned  for  this  freak.  The  modus  operandi  of  these  causes  is  to  my 
mind  entirely  plain.  In  many  cases  the  brain  is  impressed  through  the  eye 
or  ear,  or  the  sympathy  of  the  mind,  and  the  fruit  follows  in  its  form  or 
color  that  impression.  In  other  cases  the  brain  and  eye  are  not  only  im- 
pressed with  the  image  copied,  but  the  female  imbibes  from  the  male,  the 
nervous  elements  that  surround  him,  and  by  breathing  constantly  in  this 
influence,  the  young  are  changed  in  their  physical  or  moral  nature. 

B.  W.  R. 


Art.  CXCV. — The  Village  of  Fort  Lee  :  its  History  and  Salubrity, 

It  has  been  said  of  the  American,  and  we  fear  with  too  much  truth,  that 
he  has  little  attachment  to  his  native  place.  The  allurements  of  wealth  and 
the  love  of  change  seem  to  engulf  so  much  his  attention,  that  he  appears  to 
reverence  scarcely  even  that  spot  of  earth  that  may  be  hallowed  by  the  most 
tender  associations.  AVithout  attempting  to  defend  our  countrymen,  or  to 
eulogize  their  enterprise  or  their  bravery,  we  propose  simply  to  contribute  a 
few  facts  in  relation  to  this  beautiful  and  romantic  suburb,  with  which  we 
have  been  made  familiar  since  our  infancy  by  those  who  were  personally 
engaged  in  them  during  the  exciting  period  of  the  Revolution.  ^  The  spot  is 
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associatocl  with  a  being  we  most  revered  on  earth — one  to  whose  lips  false- 
hood was  unknown.  We  shall,  however,  commence  twenty-five  years  ante- 
rior to  that  period,  in  order  to  trace  its  earlier  history. 

The  site  of  Fort  Lee  is  not  generally  known  to  those  who  visit  the  place 
on  excursions.  Many  suppose  it  to  have  been  situated  directly  on  the 
river,  on  the  table-land  upheld  by  the  Palisades,  as  that  glorious  and  stu- 
pendous bulwark  of  vertical  rock  is  called  that  stretches  some  thirty  miles 
up  the  noble  Hudson.  This  is  an  error.  There  were  two  large  cannon 
stationed  there,  upon  a  raised  platform  of  earth,  which  is  now  distinctly 
visible  in  its  outline,  some  three  hundred  feet  from  the  Bluff,  as  the  first 
great  rock  is  called  that  caps  the  ascent  immediately  behind  the  hotel. 
There  was  also  a  small  fort  there  called  Fort  Constitution,  mounting  three  or 
four  guns.  These  cannon  were  placed  there  to  annoy  the  shipping,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  ascending  the  river, — the  prospective  im|)ortance  of 
which,  as  a  channel  of  communication  with  West  Point  and  the  Canadas, 
General  Washington  could  not  fail  to  perceive.  A  chevaux  de  frise  of 
considerable  strength  had  been  constructed  of  chains,  and  sunken  posts,  and 
timber,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  navigation ;  and  this  extended 
across  the  river  from  the  shore  directly  beneath  the  batteries,  to  that  in 
front  of  Fort  Washington,  on  the  other,  or  city  side  of  the  river.  There 
were  hkewise  tNvo  cannon  a  couple  of  miles  further  up  the  river.  These 
defences  were  erected  some  time  before  Fort  Lee. 

The  prophetic  eye  of  Washington,  after  the  victory  of  the  English  on 
Long  Island,  seeing  that  the  war  could  only  be  continued,  with  such  miser- 
able military  stores  and  appointments  as  we  possessed,  by  alternately  retreat- 
ing and  fighting  the  enemy,  selected  the  first  great  natural  position  for  a 
fort  that  offered  on  the  Jersey  side.  Brigadier-General  Mercer  was  accord- 
ingly directed  to  occupy  the  position  of  Fort  Lee,  with  the  militia  and  such 
troops  as  could  be  gathered.  It  was  named  after  General  Lee,  then  in 
command  of  a  detachment  of  the  army.  Fort  Lee  was  commenced  on  the 
12th  of  September,  lYYG,  and  was  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  road 
that  leads  up  the  hill  from  the  steamboat  landing,  about  three  hundred  feet 
behind  the  Palisade  rocks  which  skirt  the  river.  Its  southern  bastion  is  situ- 
ated directly  behind  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  in  extent,  and  was  surrounded  by  an  embankment,  still  traceable,  though 
nearly  obliterated  by  the  plough. 

Some  four  hundred  acres — comprising  the  sites  of  these  two  forts  and  th€' 
whole  of  the  village  proper  now  above  and  below  them,  together  with  the 
landing  and  the  hill  on  which  the  hotel  stands — were  purchased,  about 
twenty  years  before  the  Revolution,  by  Stephen  Bourdette,  who,  in  connec- 
tion with  William  Bayard,  had  received  from  the  King  a  grant  of  a  large 
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tract  of  land,  comprising  Weeliawken  and  Hoboken.  The  house  is  still 
standing  at  Weehawken  Hill,  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  the  great-uncle 
of  the  writer.  He  purchased  the  land  at  Fort  Lee  from  an  old  slave  who 
had  been  made  a  free  man  by  his  master,  and  lived  in  solitude  by  fishing 
and  trapping  the  animals  that  abounded  in  the  vast  forest  about  that  place. 

The  father  of  Stephen,  Etienne  Bourdette,  was  the  son  of  a  French  gentle- 
man who  had  left  his  native  country  many  years  before  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
caused  the  exodus  of  the  Huguenots,  and  settled  in  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands  as  a  planter :  thus  early,  showing  the  indomitable  family  hatred  of  re- 
ligious tyranny,  that  cannot  permit  other  men  to  be  their  conscience-keepers, 
Etienne  had  been  sent  to  New- York  by  his  father,  to  obtain  an  education, 
about  eighty  years  before  the  w^ar,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago. 

Stephen  Bourdette,  finding  that  the  habits  of  his  father,  whose  "wife  was 
then  dead,  and  himself  of  a  contemplative  and  religious  character,  led  him 
to  make  constant  excursions  from  the  city,  (where  he  lived  in  Pine  street, 
and  cultivated  land,)  to  the  beautiful  region  of  which  we  write, — purchased 
the  entire  place,  and  erected  a  spacious  stone  house  for  him,  directly  in  front 
of  the  old  farm-house  now  standing  on  the  left  of  the  brook  which  skirts  the 
road,  on  the  "vest  end  of  the  house  now  occupied  by  Robert  Annett,  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  and  landing.  This  exceedingly  valuable  and  command- 
ing situation,  we  may  here  remark  as  an  illustration  of  the  primitive  habits 
of  those  days,  was  given  to  an  old  man  for  constructing  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  wall,  to  hold  up  the  old  road  leading  from  Mr.  Bourdette's  house  to  the 
cow-pasture  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  is  now  richly  worth  $100,000,  and 
comprises  the  entire  water  front  of  the  village. 

The  stone  house  occupied  by  Etienne  Bourdette,  was  the  only  one  then 
standing  on  the  place,  and  for  nearly  a  mile  north  or  south  of  it.  It  was  the 
head-quarters  of  Washington,  and  after  the  death  of  Etienne,  was  left  to  his 
son  Peter,  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  living  at  Hackensack,  and  came  to 
take  charge  of  their  father  in  his  extreme  old  age ;  he  died  there,  aged 
eighty  years.  Peter  Bourdette,  with  his  excellent  wife,  a  woman  gifted  with 
a  noble  soul  and  a  most  energetic  and  commanding  character,  came  to  the 
place  about  fifteen  years  before  the  war,  and  soon  made  it  the  abode  of  great 
comfort  and  hovspitality.  There  the  miserable  and  the  afflicted  always  found 
a  comforter,  and  were  never  turned  empty  away.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
requirements  of  hospitality,  as  such  a  thing  as  a  hotel  was  unknown  till 
within  the  memory  of  the  writer.  The  social  and  gentlemanly  fjirmer  rarely 
visited  the  city,  and  delighted  in  learning  the  current  news  from  the  way- 
farer. It  was  the  custom  of  those  days,  for  the  farmer  to  have  around  him  a 
number  of  slaves,  and  the  master  was  always  at  leisure  for  a  friendly  chat. 
Although  wild  and  mountainous,  the  land  was  very  productive,  and  there 
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was  always  abundance  of  food  for  the  liungry  man  and  his  horse.  If  a 
gentleman,  he  was  invited  to  the  table ;  if  not,  the  kitchen  was  ample,  and 
the  servants  as  fond  of  news  as  their  master. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  wildness  of  the  place,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  from  the  necessity  of  inclosing  the  sheep  at  night,  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  being  devoured  by  the  wolves.  The  mother  of  the  writer,  long- 
after  the  Revolution,  was  standing  with  a  sister  in  the  garden,  when  a  great 
bear  came  down  from  the  forest  on  the  hill,  and  scramblino-  on  a  cake  of 
ice,  was  shot  some  few  miles  north  of  the  city.  The  carcass  was  sold  in 
Washington  Market,  which  was  often  called  by  the  country  people,  from  that 
circumstaRce,  the  "  Bear  Market."  The  same  sister,  now  living,  reported  the 
discovery  of  a  large  wild  cat,  as  she  returned  from  picking  berries.  It  was 
shot  by  a  brother  the  same  day,  and  found  to  be  a  very  fierce  creature. 
The  rattle-snake  abounded.  The  writer  met  with  one,  a  few  years  since, 
that  was  killed  and  preserved  shortly  after  the  Eevolution.  Foxes  were  a 
great  pest,  and  were  hunted  and  trapped  to  some  profit  by  the  negroes. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  very  few  social  and  educational  opportunities 
were  offered  to  the  familjr  of  the  farmer  of  such  a  wild  region  as  existed 
ten  miles  from  the  city  of  New-York  a  hundred  years  ago.  Indeed,  there 
was  not  a  house  visible ;  but  boats  and  horses  were  plenty,  and  there  were 
lithe  limbs  and  strong  arms  to  govern  them.  Both  boys  and  girls  owned 
their  horses,  and  a  ride  over  the  hills,  of  ten  miles,  was  a  trifle  to  a  revolu- 
tionary mother ;  or  an  early  breakfast  in  New- York,  after  a  row  in  a  little 
egg-shell,  starting  before  day-break  over  the  watei's  of  that  noble  river, 
waiting  like  a  beautiful  bride  or  a  young  mother,  to  bear  her  children  on 
her  am.ple  bosom  to  some  dear  old  familiar  face  in  the  city.  We  have 
before  us,  at  this  moment,  the  richly  clasped  and  griffin-footed  little  Avalnut 
<ihest,  that  a  great-aunt,  who  reached  her  eightieth  year,  served  the  tea  from. 
It  contained  a  compartment  for  tea,  and  by  its  side  the  old  and  quaint  little 
.silver  spoons.     They  were  the  gift  of  a  lover. 

The  sister  of  this  lady,  the  great-grandmother  of  the  writer,  was  a  devout 
Episcopalian,  and  illuminated  with  her  pencil,  with  which  she  was  skilful,  a 
panel,  with  some  scriptural  device,  over  the  clergyman's  pew  in  the  old 
Church  du  St.  Esj^rit,  which  still  stood,  as  well  as  as  the  old  family  mansion, 
within  the  memory  of  the  writer,  in  Pine  street.  The  great-grandfather  on 
the  maternal  grandmother's  side — a  Hollander — left  hisfarm,  where  Hanover 
square  now  is,  to  reside  at  Hackensack,  in  New- Jersey ;  and  it  was  to  visit 
the  relatives  who  remained  in  the  city  that  the  excursions  from  Fort  Lee 
were  made. 

A  few  curious  books  in  natural  history  and  botany,  which  were  gathered 
ap  after  the  plundering  of  the  old  house  at  Fort  Lee,  still  remain  and  attest 
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the  intellectual  habits  and  taste  that  governed  Etienne  in  the  choice  of  his 
abode.  He  was  eminently  religious.  When  the  lightning  would  paint  its 
notes  upon  the  thunder  cloud,  and  the  storm-anthem  would  throw  the  grand 
diapason  upon  the  ear,  as  it  reverberated  fi'om  the  rocky  organ  of  the  Pali- 
sades,— when  the  last  notes  would  rumble  away  in  the  distance  of  the  noble 
river, — the  old  man  would  bare  his  aged  head,  and  walk  forth~  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm.  The  mother  of  the  writer,  who  would  attempt  to  detain  him, 
always  received  the  reply:  "Be  still,  my  child,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of 
God."  The  rock  has  often  been  pointed  out  to  me  on  whicli  he  would  sit ; 
and  when  the  hollow  murmur  of  the  thunder  could  be  faintly  heard  in  the 
distance,  a  fine  old  sonorous  voice  might  be  heard,  sometimes  in  French,  but 
oftener  in  English,  chanting  the  Episcopal  service :  "  We  praise  Thee,  0 
God  !"  The  man  of  fourscore  years,  the  sou  and  the  grandson  of  -ninety- 
four  and  ninety-five,  and  she  from  whose  lips — but  lately  closed,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  life — we  write,  of  eighty-five,  owed  that  early  life-force  that 
led  them  so  far  beyond  the  allotted  years  of  man,  to  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
this  romantic  spot ;  and  two  of  the  last  generation,  of  sixty  and  seventy,  still 
look  upon  the  rising  sun  near  the  spot  where  they  first  saw  its  light.  A 
hundred  years  has  been  attained  by  a.  neighbor,  and  eighty  and  ninety  are 
frequent  amongst  the  inhabitants.  The  toils  of  city  life,  and  the  cunning 
devices  of  man  to  cut  short  its  brittle  thread,  will  not  permit  many  of 
their-descendants  to  reach  so  distant  a  goal. 

But  the  son  had  his  trials.  Etienne,  the  father,  died  several  years  before 
the  war,  and  the  place  was  given  by  the  senior  brother,  who  resided  at 
Weehawken,  and  was  always  called  by  tlie  English  of  the  paternal  name,  ^.  <?., 
Stephen,  to  his  brother  Peter,  the  grandfather  of  the  writer.  He,  with  his 
eldest  son,  (also  Peter,)  his  excellent  wife,  Rachel  Bush,  and  the  mother  of  . 
the  writer,  then  seven  years  of  age,  and  three  other  children,  passed  through" 
the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution  at  their  lovely  mountain  home. 

One  day,  early  in  November  of  I'ZVG,  with  some  of  the  younger  children, 
my  mother  was  summoned  unexpectedly  from  school,  in  the  English  Neigh- 
borhood, as  that  large  and  beautiful  portion  of  farming  country  which  lies 
between  Fort  Lee  and  Hackensack  is  called ;  and  as  she  came  in  sight  of  the 
winding  road  that  leads  down  the  mountain  to  the  river  and  the  old  farm- 
house, hundreds  of  tents  appeared  on  the  high  ground  that  commands  the 
river.  General  Washington  had  issued  his  orders  to  General  Mercer  to 
summon,  all  the  available  troops  and  erect  a  fort  there,  as  early  as  the  6th 
of  September,  so  as  to  command  the  river,  in  case  Col.  Magaw  should  be 
obliged  to  Vetreat,  and  cross  with  the  army  from  Fort  AYashiugton,  then 
threatened  by  the  British  General,  Howe,  Sir  Henry  Cliaton,  and  Gen. 
Kniphausen,  whose  designs  on  that  place  were  now  palpable. 
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Fort  Lee  was  also  intended  as  a  depot  for  troops,  in  case  a  reinforcement 
should  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  that  fort ;  but  how  they  were  to  ])e 
transported  the  writer  could  never ,  understand,  as  there  were  no  flat-boats, 
and  the  river  is  nearly  two  miles  across,  forbidding  the  use  of  floats.  This 
post  must  have  been  first  occupied  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  November ; 
for  the  troops  were  there,  and  it  was  the  13th,  when  the  illustrious  Father 
of  our  Country  first  appeared  at  the  old  farm-house.  It  was  a  period  of 
great  gloom  to  our  country ;  for  our  means  of  payment  prevented  anything 
like  permanent  enlistment,  and  Washington  was  sadly  disappointed  at  the 
impossibility  of  obstructing  the  river  by  chevaux  de  frise.  As  early  as 
October  6th,  three  British  vessels  had  passed  the  fort,  receiving  but  little 
damage  from  the  batteries  on  the  heights ;  and  it  was  evident  that  reinforce- 
ments of  men  for  the  British  array  could  not  be  prevented  passing  up  the 
river ;  and  thus  the  army  at  Fort  Washington,  under  the  brave  Magaw, 
with  all  their  munitions,  could  be  more  easily  cut  off"  by  greatly  superior 
numbers. 

Washington  was  the  object  of  childish  adoration  by  my  mother,  and  her 
brother,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  was  a  great  favorite.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, he  rowed  to  the  city  at  midnight,  and  brought  papers  and  intelligence 
of  the  anticipated  movements  of  the  army  who  threatened  Fort  Washington. 
The  illustrious  chief  would  retire  to  his  room,  and  after  perusing  the  papers, 
he  would  walk  up  to  the  fort,  and  inspect,  through  his  glass,  the  movements 
at  Fort  Washington,  on  the  City  side  of  the  river.  The  site  of  that  fort 
our  readers  will  recognise  by  the  flag-staff"  directly  behind  the  great  tele- 
graph masts,  where  the  wires  cross  the  river.  It  is  about  eleven  miles  from 
the  City  Hall,  and  on  the  highest  ground  visible. 

One  night,  when  my  brave  uncle  Avas  approaching  the  shore,  after  one  of 
his  night  visits"  to  the  city  to  get  the  news  for  the  General,  and  to  convey 
some  provisions  to  her  poor  friends  from  his  excellent  mother,  who  never 
forgot  the  needy,  the  wind  prevented  his  signal  from  being  heard  by  the 
sentinels  who  guarded  the  shore,  and  supposing  an  enemy  to  be  a|)proach- 
ing,  a  rifle  ball  cut  his  oar  in  two  pieces.  As  he  had  but  one  left,  he 
managed  his  boat  with  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and  landed,  at  the  great  risk 
of  being  shot,  about  a  mile  down  the  river,  and  made  his  way  home  on  foot. 
On  this  occasion,  the  chief  stood  by  while  his  mother  ripped  up  the  lining 
of  his  great-coat,  and  receiving  the  papers,  complimented  him  warmly  for 
his  bravery.  So  attached  was  he  to  Washington,  that  he  was  continually 
importuning  his  mother  to  permit  him  to  receive  an  appointment  near  the 
beloved  chief;  but  she  j^ointed  to  my  mother  and  her  still  younger  children, 
and  asked  him  who  would  protect  them  if  his  father  was  shot ;  for  his 
rejDublicanism  rendered  him  a  marked  man,  and  her  sagacity  assured  her 
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that  in  the  event  of  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Lee,  their  situation  between  the 
tAvo  armies  would  be  almost  desperate. 

As  it  proved  entirely  impossible  to  prevent  the  English  from  ascending 
the  river  by  chevaux  defrise^  and  as  they  had  landed  in  full  force  on  the 
Sound,  it  was  very  evident  that  they  had  the  means  of  speedily  cutting  off 
all  communication  with  the  city  and  the  country  north  of  the  creek,  which, 
with  Harlem  river,  bounds  the  island  of  New- York  on  its  northern  side. 
This  creek  on  the  Hudson  is  situated  about  three  miles  north  of  Fort  "Wash- 
ington, then  commanded  by  the  brave  Col.  Magaw.  This  post  it  was 
resolved  to  hold  at  all  hazards.  Congress  passed  a  resolution  on  the  11th 
of  October,  to  incur  any  possible  expense  to  obstruct  the  river ;  and  as 
Fort  Washington  and  the  batteries  of  the  Palisades  were  to  aid  this  plan 
in  its  most  essential  and  destructive  features,  there  was  a  prospect  of  stir 
ring  times  about  the  old  house. 

The  "Fort  Field,"  as  the  grandchildren  always  called  it  since  the  war, 
was  divided  into  streets,  called  after  the  most  noted  streets  of  the  city. 
Broadway,  Pearl  street,  &c.,  were  chalked  on  pieces  of  bark,  and  tacked  to 
posts.  The  streets  were  made  by  lines  of  tents,  and  many  of  the  soldiers 
had  constructed  huts  of  stone,  with  fire-places,  and  doors  opening  to  the 
south.  Within  the  circuit  of  one  of  these,  but  four  years  since,  we 
assembled  a  large  iamily  party, — my  mother  giving  us,  with  great  spiiit 
and  a  perfect  recollection,  many  incidents  of  the  war.  We  drank  from 
a  well,  now  inclosed  and  quite  perfect,  which  had  been  constructed  by 
the  soldiers,  and  looked  out  from  our  rocky  seats  under  a  beautiful  pine 
tree,  over  the  glorious  river,  as  it  stretches  away  in  its  glistening  course  to 
the  ocean.  One  of  the  huts,  of  unusual  dimensions,  fronting  south,  was 
devoted  to  the  use  of  General  Greene,  and  near  it  the  great  Chief  met  in 
council  with  the  officers,  when  it  was  concluded  to  evacuate  the  fort. 

Here  had  been  the  slaughter-house — there,  the  powder-house — and  here, 
the  commissary's  tent. 

On  October  28th,  the  battle  of  White  Plains  took  place,  which  w^as  so 
nearly  equal  in  its  results  as  to  give  our  countrymen  some  encouragement: 
but  our  miserable  appliances,  and  the  determination  of  Gen.  Howe  to  pos- 
sess the  command  of  the  whole  of  New- York  Island,  induced  him  to 
approach  Fort  Washington.  He  directed  Gen.  Kniphausen  to  cross  the 
creek,  and  occupy  the  north-western  end  of  the  island,  between  Fort  Wash- 
ington and  King's  Bridge.  Gen.  Howe  soon  joined  him,  and  W^ashington 
saw  that  Fort  Washington  w^ould  be  the  immediate  object  of  attack. 

As  Geii.  Howe  approached  King's  Bridge  to  cross  the  creek,  three  ships 
of  w^ar  again  passed  up  the  river,  notwithstanding  the  chevaux  de  /rise 
and  firing  batteries.     This  was  answered  from  the  ships,  and  a  ball  cut  ofl:  the 
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tops  of  several  trees  just  beyond  tlie  house,  and  ploiiglied  up  a  considerable 
space  in  the  road.  It  moved  the  hearty  mirth  of  a  favorite  black  servant, 
who  was  ascending  the  hill,  and  she  shouted  out  at  each  fire,  in  great  glee, 
"At  'em  again,  blue  jacket!"  (alluding  to  the  dress  of  our  soldiers,)  and  it 
was  long  a  by-word  amongst  the  black  servants  of  the  family.  Gen.  Wash- 
ington now  took  measures  to  aid  Magaw,  in  the  event  of  attack,  by  trans- 
porting troops  across  the  river ;  though  I  could  never  learn  that  there  were 
any  boats  of  consequence  there,  or  any  means  of  constructing  them. 

Such  w^as  the  force  with  which  the  British  were  assembled  under  Knip- 
hausen,  on  the  north,  who  had  five  thousand  men,  besides  an  unknown 
number  south,  under  Lords  Cornwallis  and  Percy,  and  Lieut.  Stirling,  that 
Washington  sent  discretionary  orders  to  Gen.  Greene  to  direct  Magaw  to 
evacuate  the  fort  and  cross  the  river,  should  he  judge  it  expedient ;  but  the 
brave  Magaw  was  in  high  spirits  with  his  two  thousand,  all  told,  against  at 
least  ten!  On  the  13th,  Gen.  Howe  summoned  him  to  surrender.  Gen. 
Washington  was  then  at  Hackensack,  and  he  immediately  returned,  and 
late  at  night  was  crossing  the  river,  my  brave  uncle  delighted  w'ith  an  oar, 
to  give  Magaw  the  necessary  instructions,  when  they  met  Generals  Putnam 
and  Greene,  who  were  returning  from  a  visit  to  that  post,  in  order  to  make 
arrangements  for  reinforcement,  if  necessary. 

The  British  General  resolved  upon  carrying  the  place  by  storm.  The 
event  is  matter  of  history,  though  few  know  how  awful  a  carnage  occurred 
wdthin  ten  miles  of  the  spot  where  we  write.  The  brave  Col.  Rawlings  left 
six  hundred  of  the  enemy  dead  on  the  north  side  of  the  fort  alone,  and  there 
were  two  hundred  slain  on  the  southern  and  eastern  approaches  to  the  fort. 
The  accounts  give  little  satisfaction,  as  it  regards  the  loss  of  the  Americans, 
though  it  could  not  have  been  at  the  utmost  over  three  hundred,  as  there 
w^ere  but  two  thousand  regular  troops  in  the  fort,  and  the  prisoners  were 
stated  by  Gen.  Howe  at  two  thousand  six  hundred — a  discrepancy  which 
must  have  originated  in  estimating  those  only  who  were  regularly  enlisted, 
without  volunteers  or  recruits  irregularly  obtained. 

My  uncle,  who  was  on  the  ground  after  the  battle,  informed  me  that 
dozens  of  men  lay  dead,  their  bodies  in  heaps,  so  close  Avas  the  attack  on 
the  northern  side,  under  Rawlings.  But  this  was  the  precipitous  part.  On 
the  other  sides,  the  ascent  is  but  slight,  and  the  overwhelming  numbers  and 
perfect  military  equipments  of  the  enemy,  will  account  for  the  victory. 

When  the  attack  was  at  the  highest,  General  Washington  sent  a  boat 
over  to  request  Magaw,  if  possible,  to  hold  out  till  night,  when  he  would 
send  a  reinforcement.  He  remained  with  my  uncle  on  the  Palisade  rocks 
skirting  the  river,  inspecting  the  movements  of  the  belligerents ;  and  when 
the  flag  was  struck,  hai  ding  his  glass  to  his  young  companion,  with  looks 
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of  greatest  dejection,  he  exclaimed:  "Look,  my  boy,  look!  All  is  over. 
Alas  !  my  poor  country !"  Descending  the  heights.  Gen.  Washington 
made  immediate  arrangements  to  evacuate  Fort  Lee,  which  was  by  no 
means  as  strong  as  Fort  Washington,  and  the  General  saw  the  British 
would  immediately  invest  it. 

Accordingly,  Cornwallis,  with  six  thousand  men,  crossed  at  Dobb's  Ferry 
for  that  purpose,  and  advanced  by  a  forced  march.  It  would  have  been 
madness  to  attempt  to  fight  such  a  force ;  therefore  the  garrison  moved 
off  on  the  18th  of  November,  compelled  to  abandon  their  cannon,  tents, 
and  military  stores.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  wagons  was  the  cause 
of  this  sacrifice. 

My  grandmother  and  the  children  were  obliged  to  flee  to  the  English 
Neighborhood,  two  miles  off,  so  as  to  escape  the  immediate  consequences 
of  the  free  plunder  that  they  knew  was  to  come, — my  grandfather  and  his 
son  remaining,  to  collect,  if  possible,  any  2:)ro23erty  that  might  be  spared. 

What  valuables  and  money  they  possessed  were  buried,  and  they  soon 
had  occasion  to  summon  all  their  fortitude.  Some  thousands  of  Hessians 
and  mercenary  soldiers  devastated  the  place.  A  perfect  saturnalia  now 
commenced.  A  barrel  of  whiskey  and  another  of  sugar  were  rolled  out  of 
the  cellar,  and  thrown  into  a  rain-water  cask  standing  at  one  corner  of  the 
house,  in  the  court-yard.  My  good  grandmother's  dairy-room  yielded  its 
aid,  and  a  puncheon  of  milk  punch  was  made,  and  stirred  with  a  rail.  My 
grandfather  begged  a  British  ofiicer  to  try  and  preserve  at  least  a  single  pail 
of  milk  for  his  children's  evening  meal.  Overcome  with  sympathy  at  the 
nature  of  the  request,  he  was  too  much  excited  to  carry  out  his  benevolent 
intentions  judiciously.  Approaching  a  Hessian  soldier,  who  was  coming  up 
the  cellar  steps  with  a  flat  vessel  of  milk  (called  a  "keeler"  in  dairy  phrase) 
on  his  head,  he  struck  him  slightly  on  the  back  with  the  flat  side  of  his 
sword.  The  cowardly  creature  jumped  aside  at  his  officer's  frown,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  old  vessel  broke,  and  he  became  in  a  moment  a  personification 
of  plenty — literally  flowing  with  milk.  There  was  a  shout  of  laughter,  in 
v,'hich  my  grandfather  was  too  much  of  ^  Frenchman  not  to  join. 

When  the  punch  was  prepared,  my  grandfather  was  impudently  requested 
to  drink  the  King's  health  by  those  wretched  creatures,  the  Hessian  soldiers. 
They  were  using  their  shoes  by  way  of  drinking-cups  !  Several  British  ofli- 
cers  were  present,  and  it  is  but  doing  them  justice  to  say  that  they  seemed 
to  sympathize  with  the  inhabitants.  One  of  them  immediately  stepped  up 
to  my  grandfather,  and  advised  him  to  go  through  with  the  formality  only, 
as  the  soldiers  continued  loudly  to  call  for  him.  There  were  hundreds  of 
soldiers  present.  He  said  he  feared  it  would  be  the  cause  of  personal  danger 
to  him,  if  he  refused  ;  but  he  had  stern  Huguenot  blood  in  him,  and  replied 
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tliat  if  lie  drank  at  all,  he  would  say  wliat  lie  pleased.  Tliey  immediately 
made  way  for  him  to  approach  the  puncheon ;  and  the  officers,  who  well 
knew  his  boldness,  smTounded  him  completely.  Uncovering  his  head,  and 
dipping  his  hand  into  the  liquor,  which  he  only  pretended  to  drink,  he 
bowed  to  the  name  he  was  about  to  utter  rather  than  to  the  officers,  and 
exclaimed  in  his  clearest  tones,  throwing  a  Frenchman's  ki^s  over  the  moun- 
tain where  he  had  that  morning  taken  leave  of  his  beloved  and  great  friend, 
"  The  health  of  General  Washington !  Confusion  to  King  George,  and 
destruction  to  his  hireling  Hessians  !"  It  was  well  for  him  that  the  officers 
were  attached  to  him,  or  he  would  have  been  cut  to  j^ieces  by  the  infuriated 
soldiers.  Why  he  was  not  killed  by  some  of  them  when  their  officers  were 
absent,  is  to  me  a  wonder  ;  for  his  fearless  utterance  was  always  exas- 
perating. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days,  the  British  troops  had  evacuated  the  place,  and 
were  proceeding  towards  Neivark,  under  Cornwallis.  AVashington  had 
crossed  the  Passaic,  on  his  way  to  ISTew-Brunswick ;  and  my  grandfather 
and  his  son  went  in  pursuit  of  the  family,  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
ruined  household.  My  mother  and  the  other  children  were  brought  over, 
and  they  v.^ere  about  being  sent  supperless  to  such  beds  as  could  be  pre- 
pared for  them  out  of  the  torn  fragments,  which  the  infuriated  soldiery  had 
not  entirely  destroyed,  when  my  good  grandmother  appeared,  coming  down 
the  hill  on  an  old  wood  sled,  drawn  by  a  beautiful  horse,  the  only  living  ani 
mal  they  now  possessed,  driven  by  a  black  man.  All  the  cattle  and  othei 
horses  were  of  course  carried  off  by  the  British  troops  ;  and  she  had  herself 
driven  over  this  horse  to  the  English  JSTeighborhood,  when  the  family  fled 
from  the  old  house,  with  a  bag  of  flour  and  a  few  pounds  of  butter,  and 
secreted  him  in  the  cellar  of  an  old  deserted  house  I  have  often  seen.  Her(i 
he  remained  for  three  days,  without  food  or  drink,  and  would  have  died  bul 
for  the  kindness  of  a  British  officer,  who  was  attached  to  my  grandfather, 
and  to  whom  she  communicated  the  hiding-place  of  her  beautiful  pet.  He 
kindly  went  over,  and  fed  him  and  gave  him  drink,  during  those  three  days, 
when  the  British  had  extended  themselves  from  Fort  Lee,  and  were  foraging 
the  southern  portion  of  the  English  Neighborhood,  wdiere  she,  of  course, 
could  not  venture  to  go. 

Hearing  their  mother  below  stairs,  the  children  were  clamorous  for  food ; 
for  they  had  not  eaten  since  morning.  The  poor  little  creatures  were  fain 
to  content  themselves  with  a  raw  turnip  till  some  cakes  could  be  hastily 
made  for  them.  The  wholesome  milk  and  the  pet  cows — each  one  having 
its  name  and  its  owner — were  all  gone ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  provi- 
dence of  a  mother  who  combined  all  the  afi'ection  of  the  woman  with  the 
firmness  of  a  most  determined  man,  they  might  have  well  nigh  starved  to 
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death ;  for,  as  we  liave  already  said,  there  was  no  other  house  near,  and  the 
people  for  miles  were  robbed  of  all  their  food  and  cattle. 

"  Bless  God  for  all  his  mercies.  Here  you  are,  and  here  are  we  all 
together  ;  and  here  is  food,  too,"  said  this  excellent  woman  to  her  husband. 
■"  I  feared  your  tongue  would  cost  you  your  life."  She  little  knew  how  nearly 
true  her  anticipations  had  proved. 

My  mother,  who  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  and  her  sister,  mounted  the 
old  sled  and  begged  a  turnip  to  appease  their  hunger.  She  had  found  her 
doll  and  her  pet  cat  near  the  wood  pile,  and  seated  herself  on  a  log,  perfectly 
happy,  eating  her  turnip. 

"  This  is  hard  to  bear,"  said  my  grandmother  ;  "  but  God  will  yet  prosper 
our  cause,  if  we  follow  the  counsels  of  Washington." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  husband  ;  "  and  they  now  know  my  sentiments,"  adding 
an  expletive  in  French,  which  his  feelings  will  pardon, 

"What's  that  ?"  said  she.     "  Some  more  imprudence,  I  dare  say." 

A  few  days  after,  my  uncle  told  her  the  story  of  the  punch  and  the  toast, 
to  which  she  jocosely  replied,  looking  nevertheless  proudly  at  her  husband : 
"  Pity  it  is  your  father  had  not  a  little  Dutch  blood  in  him.  These  French- 
men are  always  half  crazy.  Thank  God,  my  son,  your  father  was  not  killed 
before  your  eyes !" 

The  family  were  now  in  still  greater  danger  than  before,  for  they  were 
entirely  unprotected,  as  the  entire  American  army  were  west  of  the  Hack- 
ensack,  and  what  was  worse,  the  country  was  continually  ravaged  by  tories 
and  robbere.  What  money  and  valuables  they  possessed  were  buried,  and 
my  grandfather  abstracted  from  time  to  time  ouly  enough  to  procure  bread 
for  his  family  during  the  winter.  It  was  useless  to  purchase  many  cattle, 
for  he  could  not  be  sure  of  preserving  them  over  a  single  night.  The  family 
managed  to  subsist  during  this  hard  winter;  but  it  was  necessary  for  my 
uncle  to  visit  the  city,  often  at  great  risk  of  life,  to  procure  food ;  and  when 
I  last  saw  him,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  firm  and  erect,  with  the  voice  and 
will  of  a  lion,  his  immense  features  and  gray  hair  adding  great  dignity  to 
his  appearance,  I  could  not  but  think  that  the  sage  was  right  when  he 
said,  "  Difficulty  is  good  for  man." 

An  event  occurred  shortly  after  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Lee,  which  I  have 
often  felt  would  have  graced  the  page  of  history,  although  it  never  probably 
occurred  to  its  chief  actor  that  it  was  worth  recording ;  for  he  never  seemed 
to  think  it  of  much  moment.  Gen.  Kniphausen  continued  in  command 
of  the  fort  and  the  division  of  the  army  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
New-York.  But  a  few  days  had  elapsed  after  the  family  had  returned,  when 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  rude  midnight  summons  of  a  British  officer,  followed 
by  several  soldiers,  and  a  demand  that  my  grandfather  should' immediately 
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cross  the  river  to  the  fort.  The}^  were  all  dreadfully  alarmed  ;  but  the  offi- 
cer assured  them  he  would  be  permitted  to  return  before  day,  as  Gen.  Knip- 
hausen  merely  required  some  information,  which  would  insure  his  safe  return. 
This  was  equal  to  an  assurance  that  he  would  be  sent  to  one  of  the  city 
prisons,  as  the  family  knew  he  would  communicate  nothing  to  the  enemy, 
and  that  he  had  greatly  exasperated  the  Hessians  by  the  toast.  It  had  now 
obtained  general  currency,  and  every  one  supposed  him  a  doomed  man.  My 
uncle  most  earnestly  begged  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  his  father,  but 
was  not  allowed.  He  was  hurried  off  to  the  fort,  none  supposing  they  would 
again  see  him  in  weeks  or  months,  if  ever.  On  his  arrival  at  the  fort,  he 
was  introduced  immediately  to  Gen.  Kniphausen,  who  treated  him  very 
courteously,  offering  wine  and  refreshment.  The  General  soon  com- 
menced the  conversation  by  alluding  to  the  trouble  my  grandfather  had 
already  undergone,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the  unequal  nature  of  the 
contest.  My  grandfather  replied  that  when  a  whole  nation  were  of  one 
mind,  and  a  country  as  extensive  as  America,  he  could  scarcely  believe  it 
possible  to  subjugate  them  Avithout  years  of  sacrifice  and  expenditure.  Gen. 
KnijDhausen  smiled,  and  asked  if  the  recent  results  showed  much  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  My  grandfather  had  it  on  his  tongue  to 
refer  him  to  Col.  Rawlings  and  the  northern  bastion  of  the  fort,  within  the 
inclosure  of  which  they  were  then  sitting ;  but  prudence  prevailed,  and  he 
was  silent.  Gen.  Kniphausen  was  not  a  rude  man,  and  made  no  further 
effort  to  prolong  the  conversation ;  but  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  heavy 
purse  of  gold,  he  threw  it  upon  the  table,  and  assured  my  grandfather  that 
he  w^ould  be  pleased  to  extend  to  his  family,  in  his  present  dangerous  posi- 
tion on  the  lines,  the  aid  and  protection  of  a  guard,  and  that  he  would  be 
happy  in  return  to  receive  some  necessary  information  about  the  future 
movements  of  the  army ;  that  as  Gen.  Washington  had  been  his  guest,  he 
must  possess  more  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  action  than  any  other  person  ; 
ending  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  possess  his  personal 
friendship,  and  in  return  he  would  supply  his  more  immediate  pecuniary 
necessities,  pointing  to  the  purse.  My  grandfather  felt  as  though  every  drop 
of  blood  in  his  body  had  mounted  to  his  face.  He  immediately  arose,  and 
walking  towards  the  further  entrance  of  the  tent,  replied :  "  Permit  me, 
Gen.  Kniphausen,  to  draw  this  conversation  to  a  close  ;  and  excuse  me  for 
the  remark,  that  if  you  insist  upon  its  further  continuance,  I  cannot  but  feel 
it  will  be  discreditable  to  both  of  us.  I  have  already  been  too  long  here ; 
but  what  could  a  man,  seized  at  midnight,  surrounded  by  a  helpless  family, 
do,  but  yield  to  superior  force  ?  I  am  ready  to  accompany  your  soldiers  to 
your  prison,  for  I  suppose  that  is  to  be  my  fate." 

"  That  is  not  the  way,  Mr,  Bourdette,"  replied  Gen.  Kniphausen.      "  I 
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have  120  sucli  iutention.  But  you  are  a  bold  man  thus  to  trifle  with  your 
family.  I  will  return  you  to  them  for  the  present,  but  cannot  always  prom- 
ise to  be  so  lenient." 

"  Gen.  Kniphausen,"  replied  my  grandfather,  "  it  may  save  you  and  my 
helpless  family  further  trouble  should  the  chance  of  war  again  bring  Gen. 
Washington  under  my  roof,  if  I  inform  you  that  I  am  not  advised  of  his 
intended  movements.  They  will  doubtless  be  dictated  by  the  emergencies 
brought  about  by  your  superior  numbers  and  appointments ;  but  I  trust  in 
God  for  my  poor  country,  they  will  result  in  good.  Good  night.  General. 
I  am  certainly  indebted  to  you  for  your  clemency,  and  hope  you  will  save 
yourself  and  me  any  future  trouble  of  a  character  like  the  present." 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Bourdette.  You  are  a  bold  man ;  and  if  your  country- 
men were  all  like  you,  we  would  have  harder  duty  before  us." 

My  grandfather  reached  home  in  safety,  and  was  awaited  by  the  whole 
family,  who  had  not  slept  since  his  departure. 

But  my  pen  betrays  me,  and  I  must  close  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  past.  The  family  underwent  many  \ncissitudes  during  the  subsequent 
six  years  of  the  war,  which  we  will  recount  at  a  future  time.  The  old  house 
was  rebuilt  shortly  after  the  war,  and  its  roof-tree  a  second  time  became 
gray  with  moss  whilst  it  covered  the  venerable  heads  of  its  owners,  and  they 
recounted  to  their  grandchildren  the  scenes  they  had  witnessed,  and  again 
made  it  the  abode  of  comfort  and  hospitality.  Often,  as  in  my  schoolboy 
days,  I  have  sought  the  old  mansion  through  the  forest  of  Weehawken,  and 
could  see  the  venerable  pair  seated  on  the  porch,  and  hear  the  echo  of  the 
woodman's  axe  and  the  tinkling  of  the  cow-bell,  I  have  thought,  even  in 
my  early  youth,  that  a  life  thus  spent,  and  uearing  its  close,  was  far  more 
congenial  with  nature  and  true  dignity  of  character,  than  all  the  applause 
of  popularity  or  the  fawning  sycophancy  of  luxury  and  fashion. 

Editor. 


Our  readers  will  miss  the  delightful  pen  of  H.  P.  D.  Dr.  Dewees  was  just  about 
to  give  us  one  of  those  beautiful  Scenes  in  iN'orthern  Practice,  which  have  won  his 
pen  such  admiration,  when  he  was  wounded  by  the  midnight  robber  in  his  office, 
and  so  utterly  prostrated,  that  we  could  not  consent  to  his  making  the  least  mental 
effort.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  affair  through  the  papers.  "We  have  only 
space  to  add,  that  the  profession  and  the  city  are  under  great  obligations  to  him  for 
ridding  us  ctf  a  most  atrocious  villain  by  his  determined  braverj'.  "We  are  happy  to  say 
that  Dr.  D.  has  now  resumed  his  practice,  and  they  may  expect  to  hear  from  him  in 
oar  next  number.  We  hope,  for  our  own  and  our  readers'  sakes,  that  hex  will  always 
find  his  pen  a  relief  from  arduous  professional  dut}'. 
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SODA  POWDERS. 


ARRIVAL  EXTRAORDINARY. 

"L'A>xiEN  Editeur,"  '' Ancien  Secretaire,"  &c.,  announces  his  arrival  from  Paris  in 
the  Medical  Times,  and  informs  us  that  he  has  read  onr  notice  of  his  honorable  efforts 
to  annihilate  Dr.  Green  in  that  city,  but  that  he  is  "  as  well  as  can  be  expected."  He 
proposes  to  alter  the  proverb,  "  See  Naples,  and  then  die,"  to  "  See  Paris,  and  then 
live!"  "  for  you  have  only  commenced  your  existence."  Good!  We  have  now  some 
hope  for  Johnny,  and  shall  henceforth  write  him  down  L'Enfant  Editeur.  We  hope 
the  baby  will  continue  to  thrive.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  take  up  the  occupation  of 
his  old  friends  on  the  Pont  ISTeuf,  and  give  the  poodle  a  small  touch  of  the  razor  occa- 
sionally. Johnny  will,  we  understand,  resume  the  editorship  of  the  Times.  He  may 
therefore  write  on  his  title-page:  "  Vendeur  de  Viands  pour  Chiens  Medicales;""  and 
we  will  put  on  oiu's:  "Tondeur  de  Chiens  Medicales."  We  shall  never  make  any 
charge  for  operating  on  Johnny,  as  he  always  finds  us  in  such  delightful  soap.  (See 
his  letter  in  the  Times.) 


THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  brethren  have  had  their  seventh  grand  meeting  at  St,  Louis,  and,  as  usual, 

have  made  a  great  proclamation  of  their  intentions.     Some  of  them  remind  us  very 

much,  in  their  convulsive  efforts  to  immortalize  themselves,  of  Macbeth's  weird  sister, 

when  she  exclaims : 

"  And  like  a  ship  without  a  sail, 

And  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 

I'll  do— I'll  do— and  I'll  do  !" 

It  is  very  ne<;essary  to  have  both  a  sail  and  a  tail,  or  a  rudder,  to  steer  by,  if  thej 
would  avoid  the  quicksands  and  rocks  against  which  they  always  split.  Oui 
brethren  might  indeed  study  the  philosophy  and  good  nature  of  a  veritable  old  rat 
with  profit.  They  never  quarrel;  but  when  they  attempt  to  get  the  oil  out  of  a 
narrow-mouthed  bottle,  like  sensible  fellows,  each  takes  his  turn  in  abstracting  it  by 
his  tail,  and  lets  his  neighbor  lick  it  off.  Note  that,  dear  brethren,  and  stop  quarrel- 
ling. The  disposition  made  of  several  resolutions  was  significant.  Dr.  Mcllvaine's — 
"The  practice  of  professors  reading  lectures  to  their  classes  from  the  musty  record? 
of  antiquity,  is  a  miserable  apology  for  teaching," — laid  on  the  table — a  wise  disposi- 
tion for  Old  Fogydom.  Where  is  Proto  Koino  miasma?  Then  followed,  "The  too 
prevalent  practice  of  professors  in  medical  colleges  recommending  their  own  writings 
and  editings  as  text-books,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  a  serious  evil,  tram- 
melling, as  it  does,  the  student  in  the  choice  of  books,  and  promoting  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  books  of  inferior  merit," — laid  on  the  table,  to  be  sure.  Who  is  to 
pay  Dr.  Gross  for  his  huge  compilation  on  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  oi*gans,  and 
its  original  ideas  ? 
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A  memorial  from  tlie  American  Medical  Society  of  Paris,  begging  the  Association 
to  recommend  such,  educational  measures  as  would  have  a  tendency  to  remove  the 
disgrace  of  ignorance,  "  was  first  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education, 
and  subsequently  reconsidered  and  withdrawn.^^     A  most  judicious  movement. 

The  Publication  Committee  was  transferred,  after  much  sharp  remark,  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Xew-York, — Dr.  Condie's  friends  withdrawing  his  name  from  that  com- 
mittee, and  from  the  treasurership  of  the  Association,  in  consequence  thereof 

By  the  way,  our  Philadelphia  friends  are  sharp.  Tlie  excellent  Dr.  Meigs  has 
managed  to  get  up  a  most  brilliantly  colored  edition  of  his  wonderful  book  on  diseases 
of  the  uterus,  puhlished  hy  the  Association,  and  is  selling  it  on  his  own  hook  I  It  is  a 
curiosity  in  its  way.  At  a  hasty  glance,  we  took  the  plates  for  pomological  illustra- 
tions of  some  new  varieties  of  French  pears  or  tulips,  and  had  our  pen  in  hand  to 
writo  out  an  order  to  the  nurseryman.  "We  were  mortified  at  our  ignorance  on  dis- 
covering them  to  be  meant  for  illustrations  of  uterine  disease. 

Dr.  Gross  is  decidedly  economical.  He  offered  a  resolution,  "  declaring  it  to  be 
disorderly  for  any  future  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  prepare  a  costly  supper  or 
dinner  for  the  Association."  We  admire  his  selection  of  terms,  and  consider  the 
Avord  well-chosen.  Knock-downs  and  bowie  knives  are  rather  disorderly.  Wn 
understand  there  was  some  of  that  done.  Gentlemen,  you  should  not  trust  your- 
selves with  the  stronger  liquors,  but  there's  no  harm  in  a  little  good  champagne. 
The  blood  of  a  Doctor  is  naturally  cold. 


ARE  DOCTOPvS  DECIDUOUS  ? 

We  have  lately  made  an  interesting  discovery.  Your  genuine  doctor  is  a  deciduous 
animal.  He  sheds  his  skin  !  We  know  it,  for  we  have  proved  it;  but  like  the  poor 
fox,  when  the  cruel  boys  whip  him  out  of  his  cuticular  garments,  he  requires  help. 

An  interesting  Prench  gentleman,  who  lately  called  during  onr  absence,  was  very 
solicitous  to  ascertain  our  ofiice  hours.  Being  assured  of  the  most  undeviating  punc- 
tuality, the  servant  requested  him  to  be  seated  in  the  office.  In  a  fcAV  moments  he 
concluded  that  his  time  would  permit  him  to  wait  no  longer,  and  he  would  call 
again.  He  accordingly  took  his  leave  with  such  a  profusion  of  bows  and  thanks,  as 
quite  won  the  damsel's  heart.  On  our  return,  we  missed  the  more  substantial  parts 
of  our  daily  garments,  which  the  warm  weather  had  induced  us  to  throw  off  for  light 
linen  ones.  Inquiring  who  had  been  in  the  ofiice,  the  smitten  Irish  girl  replied : 
"  Ko  one  but  a  gentleman,  who  waited  a  fe\v  minutes,  and  said  he  would  call  again ; 
but  it  couldn't  have  been  him,  for  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  couldn't  speak  a 
word  of  Enghsh!"  We  received  still  further  consolation  by  the  assurance  of  another 
sagacious  damsel — a  German  girl — that  "  She  see  de  man  go  avay  vid  de  does  on 
his  arm,  'cans  she  vas  lookin'  out  de  vinder  up  shtairs.  He  had  de  cloes  van  he  vent 
avay,  but  he  didn't  have  'em  ven  he  corned  in."  This  information  gave  us  such 
encouraging  assurances  of  future  sagacity,  that  we  concluded  it  was  safer  to  keep 
our  garments  above  stairs.     So,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  you  owe  us  one. 
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A  HINT  TO  ALARMED  INVALIDS. 

We  have  a  little  incident  to  relate  for  tlie  especial  use  of  our  medical  friends,  and 
particularly  f<?r  nervous  ladies ;  and  we  are  going  to  tell  it  in  our  ov/n  peculiar  way. 
in  order  that  it  may  attain  the  same  publicity  through  the  secular  journals,  that  the 
article  on  th>e  '  Infernal  Abuse  of  JN'ew-York  Hotel  Practice"  did.  This  new  discov- 
ery is  still  more  infernal,  for  the  object  of  deception  is  Woman.  There  is  a  creature 
in  this  city  who  has  managed,  by  dint  of  impudence,  great  industry  and  perseverance, 
and  connection  with  a  wealthy  family,  to  attain  a  very  high  position  in  the  estimation 
of  many  unprofessional  persons;  although  his  intellect  is  known- to  be  of  the  lowest 
order  by  every  well-read  physician,  he  has  been  a  professor  in  one  of  our  corrupt  col- 
leges. The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  trick  we  expose  admits  of,  and  has 
doubtless  been  extensively  practised  by  this  heartless  scoundrel. 

A  lady  of  the  most  estimable  character  consulted  us  for  some  "periodical  dif3Sculties 
to  which  we  need  not  more  particularly  allude ;  we  found  them  evidently  connected 
with,  and. we  believed  depending  on,  an  irremediable  displacement  and  anterior 
flexion  of  an  important  organ,  (the  uterus,)  with  such  adhesions  as  forbade  any  effort 
for  relief. 

Under  such  discouraging  assurances,  we  felt  impelled  to  recommend  another 
opinion ;  for  although  we  did  not  require  any  additional  certainty  of  the  correctness 
of  our  views,  we  felt  something  to  be  due  to  the  distressed  feeling  of  the  pati'^nt. 
Accordingly,  we  named  the  individual  we  have  alluded  to,  as  undoubtedly  possessing 
a  very  large  experience,  although  we  said  at  the  time  to  her  that  we  had  no  very 
high  opinion  of  his  intellectual  or  moral  qualities.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  opinion, 
about  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  displacement  and  flexion,  that  was  required. 
Knowing  the  estimate  the  individual  held  of  ourself  from  previous  exposure  of  his 
trickery,  we  desired  the  patient  to  conceal  the  name  of  her  attendant,  and  merely 
request  the  opinion  and  treatment.  She  was  most  courteously  received,  and,  on 
investigation,  assured  that  she  Vas  the  subject  of  a  sarcomatous  tumor;  this,  of 
course,  greatly  distressed  her;  and  it  was  very  probably  his  honest  conviction, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  when  we  consider  his  subsequent  conduct.  She 
let  her  distress  appear  so  plainly,  that  she  was  much  pleased  and  impressed  with  the 
doctor's  endeavor  to  soothe  her  and  quiet  her  fears,  assuring  her  that  these  tmuorr^ 
were  invariably  of  so  slow  growth,  that  many  years  would  have  elapsed  before  she 
would  have  detected  the  existence  of  the  one  in  question.  Handing  her  a  bottle  of 
iodine,  he  gave  her  directions  for  its  use,  and  some  encouragement  of  the  complete 
removal  o.f  the  tumor,  and  requested  to  see  her  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  lady  called  upon  me  next  day,  and  seemed  so  much  impressed  with  the 
new  opinion  that  I  proposed  another  consultation.  The  gentleman  named  agreed 
with  me,  thougli  I  purposely  avoided  any  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  and 
she  saw  him  alone.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  tumor,  and  assured  her  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  deceived  by  mistaking  for  one  the  flexed  body  of  the  organ. 

Before  she  called  on  me  again,  she  repeated  her  visit  to  the  man  whose  rascality 
and  heartlessness  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  expose.  He  examined  carefully  the  alleged 
tumor,  but  had  evidently  forgotten  the  greater  part  of  his  conversation,  including 
all  the  soothing  assurances  of  its  invariable  slowness  of  growth.  On  her  telling  him 
she  had  found  it  impossible  to  take  the  iodine,  as  it  always  caused  vomiting,  he 
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looked  extremely  annoyed,  and  assured  her  that  it  was  growing  very  rapidly,  that 
the  iodine  had  cured  a  number  of  ladies,  that  it  was  a  certain  cure  in  all  cases,  tfcc, 
(fee,  and  in  short,  that  it  was  her  only  hope,  her  life  depended  on  it,  and  she  had 
better  commence  taking  it,  if  eren  in  the  smallest  possible  doses.  The  lady  saw 
through  the  whole  plan ;  she  had  paid  him  promptly  his  fees  at  both  visits,  and  was 
not  destitute  of  perception.  She  called  and  told  me  the  entire  story,  assuring  me  of 
her  gratitude,  and  that  all  her  apprehensions  were  removed.  Weigh  this  well, 
readers,  and  brethren,  and  form  your  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  fearless  journal. 

This  man  is  a  grsiduate  of  thirty  if  not  forty  years,  has  been  a  professor,  and  is  to 
all  appearance  a  courteous  and  well-bred  gentleman. 


GREAT  OBSTETRICAL  DIAGIs"OSIS. 

"W"e  thought  the  Phenomenon  "  cleared"  rather  hastily  for  Europe,  more  especially 
as  the  "season"  at  Saratoga  "Vfas  approaching,  and  he  had  his  laurels  there  to  keep 
green,  Pauuors  had  reached  us  of  a  "beautiful  case,"  a  "  nch  one,"  &q.  &q.,  and  we 
determined  to  investigate  the  matter.  Accordingly,  we  called  upon  a  sage  fenime  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Avenue  A,  and  she  gave  us  a  complete  account  of  t\e  affair. 
The  wife  of  a  mechanic,  who  had  no  previous  experience,  became  slowly  affected  by 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  The  Phenomenon  was  consulted,  and  came  with  his 
usual  flourish,  and  gravely  pronounced  her  the  victim  of  a  tumor,  and  in  a  ver}-  con- 
solatory manner  assured  her  of  its  fatalit}*,  naming  a  few  months  as  the  utmost  extent 
of  her  existence.  Our  sage  femme,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  was  one  morning 
alarmed  by  the  cries  of  the  poor  woman,  and  thought  them  sufficiently  expressive  to 
warrant  her  in  the  conviction  the  woman  was  in  labor.     She  was,  however,  assured 

it  was  a  much  more  serious  affair — that  poor  Mrs.  was  approaching  the  period 

of  her  dissolution,  according  to  the  illustrious  Professor's  opinion.  Matters  became 
rapidly  worse,  and  he  was  sent  for,  but  he  did  not  arrive  till  the  birth  of  the  child  I 
The  little  Mannikin  Avas  ?o  besotted  with  his  opiniofi,  that  he  actually  tried  to  brave 
it  out,  and  more  than  insinuated  the  child  had  been  conreyed  there  for  the  purpose 
of  annoying  him ;  but  the  husband  informed  him  that  his  further  presence  would  not 
be  tolerated,  and  he  left  in  haste. 

Dr.  Kelson,  of  the  Northern  LancH,  will  please  copy.  At  the  same  time,  consult 
his  file  of  the  Scalpel  for  a  similar  case  by  the  Phenomenon.  What  will  not  conceit 
do  for  a  man  ? 


PxVRISIAN  NOVELTY— CURE  OF  RUPTURE. 
JoBERT,  of  Paris,  has  just  announced  to  the  Academy  that  he  has  been  agreeably 
astonished  afthe  result  of  an  iodine  injection  in  a  case  of  hydrocele,  combined  with 
congenital  hernia.  The  hydrocele  was  cured)  and  so  was  the  rupture.  He  brought 
it  before  the  Academy  as  a  discovery  !  whereupon  Yelpeau  lets  off  a  sarcastic  speech, 
assuring  him  that  he,  Berard,  and  Abeille  have  also  done  it  with  various  results! 
It  has  boen  repeatedly  done  in  tliis  city  for  seven  or  eight  years  past.  Our  own 
improvements  on  the  instrument  for  the  purpose  have  been  in  our  operating  case  for 
five  years;  and  Ave  have  repeatedly  operated  with  success,  as  numerous  phj'sicians 
in  this  city  can  testify. 
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EXCHANaES. 

The  character  of  the  southern  medical  press  is  rapidly  rising.  TJte  Soutlierii  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences  contains  some  novel  and  philosophical  views 
of  Muscular  Contraction,  -well  worthy  of  further  study.  Tne  Kew-Orleans  Medical 
News  contains  some  most  delightfully-written  and  common  sense  articles  on  Apoplexy 
and  Strictures,  by  Warren  Stone,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Louisiana. 
Dr.  Stone  is  a  man  of  remarkable  perceptive  power,  and,  like  a  true  philanthropist, 
loves  to  simplify  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  that  appertains  to  human  welfare  and 
the  advancement  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Oartwright  has  sent  us  an  impressive  lecture 
on  the  Science  and  Cultivation  of  the  Life-Power,  delivered  before  a  public  institution 
in  Kew-Orleans;  it  beams  with  eloquence,  profound  learning,  and  a  heart  warm 
towards  the  race. 

The  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  contains  Eve's  Contributions  to 
Surgery.  Like  a  true  physician,  Paul  Eve  publishes  his  unsuccessful  as  well  as  his 
successful  cases,  making  all  subservient  to  improvement.  He  is  a  man  worthy  of  the 
age,  and  the  Journal  of  univei*sal  encouragement.  But  we  could  physic  him  with 
hearty  good-will  for  going  into  Homoeopathy,  and  giving  Mrs.  Mowatt's  irresistible 
description  of  old  Hahnemann:  we  were  reserving  that  for  special  fun  at  Newport, 
but  he  has  finished  it ;  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  Homoeopathy !  Our 
diaphragm  is  unshipped  with  laughter.  Oh !  the  old  smoke-dried,  mummied 
quack,  awaking  from  his  sleep,  and  exclaiming,  "  Sprachen  sie  Deutsclie  ?"  and  her 
''  Ya  wohl,"  and  madam  prescribing  for  the  patients! !  !     Oh — oh! — we  done  for  ! 

Dr,  Eve's  address  before  the  graduating  class,  is  also  a  good  and  eloquent  defence 
of  scientific  medicine. 

IlaWs  Journal  of  Health  contains  a  most  excellent  article  on  Cholera;  but  we  don't 
understand  the  calomel :  all  the  rest  is  admirable. 

Steps  to  the  Medical  Platform,  by  J.  Adams  Allen,  is  full  of  that  enlarged  and 
liberal  philosophy  that  renders  every  thing  that  falls  from  his  pen  of  the  greatest 
value  to  Q,\(irY  man  who  would  elevate  his  views  of  medicine  above  the  wretched 
idea  of  trade;  we  consider  Dr.  A.  in  the  van  of  reform.  Why  is  he  not  here?  He 
Avould  make  the  dry  bones  of  quackery  and  Trades  Unions  ratUe  over  the  grave 
already  dug  for  them. 

Dr.  Ball  has  sent  us  a  homoeopathic  pamphlet  on  Pleuritis  and  Thoracic  Troubles. 
We  can  only  say  of  it,  as  we  have  said  of  the  globe  over  his  door  as  we  thread  our 
way  up  Twelfth  street,  "  Lucus  a  non  lucendo."  It  does  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  enlightening  us,  and  yet  even  the  night  of  the  earth  is  lighted  by  reflected  light 
from  the  moon.     Who  knows?     There  may  be  some  hope  for  our  Boeotian  stupidity. 


We  have  examined  the  jaw  of  a  very  estimable  lady  of  this  city,  which  was  condemn- 
ed to  resection  by  several  eminent  surgeons  in  consequence  of  necrosis.  She  declined 
the  operation,  and  applied  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Schoonmaker,  dentist,  of  Twelfth  street. 
That  gentleman  detected  a  molar  tooth  partly  decayed,  and  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
bony  exostosis ;  he  pronounced  it  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  persuaded  her  to 
have  it  extracted.  She  is  now  the  very  personification  of  health,  the  jaw  having 
entirely  recovered  its  size :  the  case  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  Mr.  Schoonmaker. 


NOTICE  EOE  THE  AUGUST  NUMBER-No.  20,  1853. 

This  is  the  twentieth  number  of  the  Scalpel — the  fourth  or  last  number  of  volume  fifth.  Tlie 
Journal  is  a  Quarterly  of  sixty-four  pages,  at  25  cents  each  number,  or  one  dollar  a  year  in  advance. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  Articles  on  the  laws  of  life,  and  the  essays  on  the 
various  diseases,  or  to  read  the  Numbers  from  the  commencement,  may  have  the  four  volumes  or 
first  sixteen  numbers  bound  in  two  of  500  pages  each  for  four  dollars  ;  five  dollars  will  procure 
them  and  the  next  four  numbers  ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  purchaser  cannot  have  the  four  numbers 
bound,  as  we  bind  two  years  in  one  volume.  Six  dollars  will  procure  the  whole  Series  now  issued 
and  a  year's  advance  from  the  next  November  number. 

Apply  post-paid  to  Edward  H.  Dixon,  box  3121,  Post  Oflice  ; 
or  Messrs.  Adriance,  Sherman  &  Co.,  2  Astor  house.    • 

The  Editor  has  removed  his  residence  to  42  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets, 

where  he  confines  his  practice  exclusively  to  Medical  and  Surgical  Consultations  and  to  Operative 

Surgery 

Office  hours  from  12  to  3,  daily,  and  7  to  9  evenings. 

All  letters  of  Consultation  must  contain  a  fee  of  five  dollars,  or  they  Avill  not  receive  attention. 

The  Editor  has  no  control  whatever  over  any  surgical  instruments  of  his  invention,  and  is  ia  no 
way  responsible  for  their  quality  or  construction.  Mi.  Tiemann,  in  Chatham  street,  supplies  them 
all.  This  is  thus  prominently  announced,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Editor  to  fulfil  the  com- 
missions with  which  he  is  annoyed. 


WANTED. 

A  partner  to  conduct  the  entire  business  of  the  Scalpel ;  the  editor  retaining  the  exclusive 
control  of  its  contents  :  there  is  not  a  single  agent  in  the  western  or  southern  states,  although 
the  work  meets  with  most  gratifying  acceptance,  and  the  editor  is  constantly  importuned  for  local 
agencies  ;  these  cannot  be  established,  for  he  has  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  their 
details  ;  the  applicant  must  be  a  man  acquainted  with  business,  and  possess  the  necessary  capital. 

Should  a  medical  man  desire  a  literary  partnership,  he  will  however  be  treated  with,  as  it  is  con- 
templated to  add  a  purely  medical  department  to  the  Journal. 

Any  Physician  of  talent  desiring  to  advance  his  position,  will  find  the  opportunity  an  eligible 
one  ;  as  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  reside  in  the  city.  A  southern  centre  has  long  been  thought 
desirable,  for  its  separate  issue,  as  the  work  is  much  admired  by  planters  and  the  profession  at  the 
South,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  would  prove  a  greater  favorite  if  it  contained  medical  matter  of  local 
interest. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


There  is  evidence  of  high  intellectual  power  throughout  the  whole  number.  It  is 
Bpicy  and  racy,  and  beautifully  printed. —  Tribune. 

Dr.  Dixon  is  a  vigorous  writer  and  accomplished  practitioner,  and  fully  capable  of 
making  a  very  interesting  magazine.  Those  who  dislike  his  opinions,  will  be  enter-' 
tained  by  the  bold,  dashing,  fearless  style  in  which  he  urges  them. — Cour.  Sf  Enq. 

It  is  an  able  and  spirited  affair. — Journal  of  Commerce. 

It  is  a  journal  of  the  very  highest  tone ;  every  article  is  written  in  strong,  plain,  and 
attractive  language,  adapted  to  the  most  humble  minds,  and  by  a  pen  of  the  first  order 
of  talent.  The  treatise  on  Consumption  is  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  book.  It 
is  got  up  in  beautiful  style,  and  sold  at  twenty-five  cents. — Montgomery  Whig,  Fulton- 
ville,  N.  Y, 

Dr.  Dixon,  it  is  manifest,  is  not  deficient  in  the  coui-age  required  for  his  task.  He 
is  neither  afraid  to  follow  his  own  thoughts,  nor  scared  at  the  dissent  of  others,  be 
they  who  they  may.  He  is  a  man  of  science  and  a  bold  practitioner — even  bold  enough 
to  stand  still  and  do  nothing,  where  he  sees  nothing  to  do. — New  York  Independent. 

Its  caustic  Editor  exposes  quackery  both  v^dthin  and  without  the  profession,  and  with 
his  noted  energy  and  vigorous  pen,  cannot  fail  to  succeed  with  the  work.  The  leading 
articles,  "Who  shall  guard  the  Shepherds?"  are  equal,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  to 
those  of  any  Quarterly  in  the  country,  while  stinging  sarcasm,  pungent  wit,  and  pleas- 
antries abound  throughout  its  pages. — Republican.  Hartford,  Conn. 

It  is  destined  to  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  journals  in  our  country. — Democrai", 
Allentown,  Pa. 

The  Editor's  talent  at  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  shines  on  eveiy  page.  Eighteen  years 
of  successful  practice  place  him  on  fitting  vantage  ground  ;  and  while  he  cuts  the  flesli 
from  the  bones  of  those  curses  to  mankind,  who  prey  upon  their  murderous  gains,  he 
awards  all  credit  to  true  science. — Marshall  Statesman,  Mich. 

In  spirit,  energy,  wit,  humor,  and  stinging  sarcasm,  we  question  if  Dr.  Dixon  has  had 
a  superior  since  the  days  of  Smollett — obviously  enough,  too,  he  is  an  earnest  man. — 
Pioneer,  Lynn,  Mass. 

A  judicious,  sound,  and  rational  work.  We  recommend  it  to  patronage. —  Western 
Christian,  Elgin,  Howe  County,  111. 

I  look  upon  this  publication  as  the  w^ork  for  the  times.  It  must  have  credit  as  an 
able  and  honest  work.  We  open  our  columns  for  the  discussion  of  its  merits  by  the 
physicians  of  this  State. — Thursday  Sketcher,  Somersworth,  N.  H. 

Any  man  can  get  his  money's  worth  from  the  Scalpel. —  Watchman,  Vt. 

It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  has  a  large  amount  of  purely  original  matter.  It  ia 
vigorously  fearless  and  independent. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Dr.  Dixon  is  an  extremely  powei^al  and  pungent  writer,  and  a  man  of  great  prao- 
tical  abilities.     There  is  great  originality  in  the  Scalpel. — Stamford  Advocate. 

It  is  handled  throughout  with  a  master  hand.  Those  who  are  gifted  with  a  classical 
education,  will  peruse  it  with  profit,  while  it  is  simple  and  plain  to  the  understanding 
(df  every  one. — Delaware  Express. 

Dr.  Dixon's  position  is  a  glorious,  but  not  an  enviable  one.  He  is  a  skilful  dissecter 
of  quackery,  and  now  and  tlien  takes  a  limb  from  the  regular  profession  with  the  great- 
est ease  imaginable. — Lancaster  Gazette,  Ohio. 

The  Doctor's  professional  common  sense  shines  amid  the  oratory  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  like  a  Drummond  light  in  a  thick  fog. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Dr.  Dixon  wields  a  ready  and  forcible  pen. —  Ulster  Republican,  N.  Y. 

Wo  wish  the  Doctor  God  speed  ;  his  work  interests  eveiy  man.  His  article  on 
Cholera  is  most  ably  written,  and  is  the  best  we  have  seen. — Dcm.  Reflector,  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y. 

Dr.  Dixon's  Scalpel  has  a  keen  edge,  is  carried  with  a  steady  hand,  and  is  applied 
lO  an  important  living  subject. — Hampshire  Express,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Dr.  Dixon's  acknowledged  ability,  is  assurance  enough  that  the  Scalpel  vs^U  prove  8 
lotaTial  of  no  ordinary  merit. — Democrat,  Bloomshurgh,  Pa. 


Opiniom  of  the  Press. 


The  article  on  tiie  decay  of  American  women  ought  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold  :  it 
contains  truths  so  clearly  and  vigorously  expressed,  that  they  must  go  home  to  the  dullest 
comprehension. — Gazette.^  Pawtucket^  R.  I. 

We  like  the  tone,  the  honest,  straight-forward  way  of  the  Scalpel :  it  holds  up  quack- 
ery logically,  seriously,  satirically,  pictorial ly  ;  it  ought  to  be  dispensed  with  physician'-^ 
prescriptions. —  Weekly  Visitor,  Trenton.,  N.  J. 

It  is  edited  with  gi-eat  ability  and  a  fearless,  independent  spirit. — Advocate.,  York.,  Fa. 

The  article  on  Tartar  Emetic  is  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  work  ;  we  had  a  laugh 
over  it  Vv^orth  more  than  a  whole  chest  of  medicine. — Daily  True  jUmej-ican^  TrentoiK 
ZV.  J. 

The  Scalpel  is  two-edged  and  keen  and  cuts  without  mercy. — Democrat,  Concord,  N.  H. 

We  never  rise  from  perusing  the  Scalpel  without  feeling  that  we  are  instructed.  Unit- 
ing force  with  energy,  sarcasm,  wit,  and  good  humor,  Dr.  Dixon^s  writings  cann®t  fail  to 
please. — Democrat  Reflector,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

We  enjoy  it  with  more  zest  than  any  journal  of  politics  or  literature  that  falls  in  oui 
way  :  it  is  as  spicy  as  ever,  and  a  terror  to  evil  doers. — Washington  Co.  Post,  N.  Y. 

A  work  of  great  merit  and  deserving  and  liberal  patronage. — Ont.  Messenger,  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y 

Db.  Dixon  is  a  man  of  genius  and  a  powerful  writer.  A  dollar  could  not  be  better 
expended  than  in  a  subscription. — Standard,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Th«.  ability  displayed  is  acknowledged  by  all :  its  propositions  are  always  clear,  its 
deductions  to  us  irresistable. — Plainfield  Gazette,  N.  J. 

A.  Dold  and  vigorous  iffair  ;  it  cuts  like  a  two-edged  sword  ;  it  is  enough  to  drive 
away  the  dyspepsia. — Derby  Journal,  Conn. 

We  thank  the  Editor  for  the  most  remarkably  rich,  and  racy  work,  that  has  ever 
fallen  into  our  hands  ;  it  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  performs  its  work  in  a  skillful, 
fearless,  and  dashing  style  :  sarcasm,  spirit  and  originality  shine  on  every  page  :  every 
article  is  so  good  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  best. — Democrat,  Taunton,  Mass. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  things  vJiat  ever  came  under  our  notice.  Dr.  Dixon  is  an  able 
and  powerful  writer  and  thoroughly  understands  the  subject  he  professes. — Gazette, 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Among  its  articles  is  one  on  the  gout,  which  is  sufficient  to  provoke  a  hearty  laugii 
from  a  misanthrope. — N.  Y.  Gazette. 

Dr.  Dixon's  Scalpel  is  truth,  and  he  uses  it  faithfully,  cut  where  it  may. — Maine  Far^ 
mer,  Augusta. 

Vigorous,  bold,  and  sarcastic  :  the  witty  effect  with  which  Dr.  Dixon  uses  his  pea  is 
only  equalled  by  the  excellent  common  sense  and  rationality  which  distinguishes  every 
article. —  Whig,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

That  the  Editor  is  the  man  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  none  will  deny  after  read- 
ing a  number.  It  is  conducted  with  great  spirit,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  periodi- 
cals of  the  day. —  Odd  Fellow,  Boonsboro\Md. 

The  leading  article,  "  What  are  the  causes  of  early  decay  in  American  women,"  can- 
not be  too  deeply  pondered  ;  it  suggests  grave  thoughts  for  reflection. — True  Democrat ^ 
Joliet.,  III. 

Able,  vigorous,  and  above  all,  independent. — Free  Dem.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  received  the  6th  No.  of  this  keen  and  cutting  work  ;  Dr.  Dixon  spares  none 
of  them,  whether  regulars  or  irregulars. — Eagle,  Perrysville,  Ind. 

Worth  many  times  the  subscription  to  any  family. — Christian  Herald,  Detroit,  Mu\, 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 


It.  exposes  quackery,  and  deals  giaut  blows  on  humbuggery.  Dr.  Dixon  treats  every 
subject  he  touches  with  ability. — Dem.  Banner,  Middlctomn,  N.  J. 

We  like  the  Scalpel  right  well. — Lynn  News,  Mass. 

The  Doctor  wields  a  forcible  pen,  and  has  evidently  much  experience. — Morning 
Star,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  bold  and  fearless  publication,  well  and  forcibly  written.—  Waterbtiry  Ameri- 
can, Cmin. 

The  Doctor  uses  his  knife  promptly  in  clipping  the  ears  of  quacks  of  the  old  school, 
and  possesses  evidently  strong  reformatory  impulses. — Herkimer  Freeman,  N.  Y. 

If  Dr.  Dixon  wields  the  Scalpel  as  keenly  as  he  does  the  pen,  he  must  be  efEcacioua 
for  good  or  evil. —  Telegraph,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

The  Doctor  cuts  up  his  profession  as  well  as  quacks,  with  appalling  dexterity. — 
Eagle,  Akron,  Ohio. 

This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  man  in  the  country.  It  is  worth 
many  times  the  price  asked  for  it. — Ashland  Sia?idard,  Ohio. 

The  Doctor  uses  a  two-edged  sword,  and  divides  quackery  into  minute  particles, 
and  throws  it  to  the  dogs. — Experiment,  Portchester,  N.  Y . 

We  have  read  this  work  with  deep  interest,  and  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
intelligent  man  in  the  country  ;  the  physician  should  no  more  think  of  being  without 
it,  than  his  implements  or  medicines. — Salem  News,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  work  of  the  first  order. — Plattshurgh  Free  Democrat. 

The  Editor  is  a  very  fascinating  v/riter,  and  treats  his  subjects  w^ith  that  familiarity 
which  profound  study  can  alone  beget. — Ohio  Patriot. 

It  is  replete  with  interesting  articles,  which,  though  evidently  written  by  men  of 
high  scientific  attainments,  are  expressed  in  a  most  popular  and  intelligible  style.  The 
grand  object  of  the  talented  editor  seems  to  be  the  extermination  of  empiricism,  by 
diffusing  correct  medical  knowledge  to  the  people. — Dem.  Banner,  Middletown,  N.  J. 

Thanks  for  your  favor ;  you  are  destined  to  be  popular. —  Valley  Spirit,  Chambers 
b^irg.  Pa. 

An  irreverent  creature  is  Dr.  Dixon,  who  would  not  bleed,  blister,  and  purge,  be 
cause  the  profession  have  done  so  for  a  hundred  years  before  him. —  Yates  Co.  Wliig, 
Pcnn  Yan. 

The  Scalpel  is  a  most  vigorous  and  pointed  affair ;  it  is  science  made  easy  and  racy. 
60  to  speak,  yet  full  of  sober  and  earnest  thought. — Salem  Observer,  N.  Y. 

The  Eaitor  is  bold  and  fearless,  and  will  make  his  hits  tell. — Livingston  Union,  Ml 
Morris. 

Lively,  racy,  and  praiseworthy. — Chicopce  Telegraph,  Mass. 

Don't  forget  us,  Mr.  Scalpel ;  we  shall  alvyays  look  for  you. —  Windham  Co.  Dem. 

The  writer  is  evidently  a  man  of  great  talent :  he  cuts  to  the  quick,  where  the  case 
requires  it. — Rainbow,  Fredericktovm,  Knox  County,  O. 

Dr.  Dixon  writes  without  mittens. — Geneva  Courier. 

Bold,  fearless,  and  able,  and  sworn  to  unceasing  hostility  to  quackery. — Madison 
County  Whig. 

Dr.  Dixon  is  a  sound  practitioner  and  able  w^riter,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  his 
success — he  richly  merits  it. — Democratic  Reflector,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Dixon  encounters  his  task  with  a  fearlessness  which  will  do  much  toward  win- 
ning success. — Montgomery  Phcenix,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  most  critical  and  entertaining  work  people  get  now-a-days.  Send  on  your 
dollar,  you'll  get  the  worth  of  it. — Republican,  Havana,  N.  Y. 

We  cannot  withhold  our  •  admiration  from  this  remarkable  publication.  It  is  for  the 
people,  emphatically ;  the  interest  of  every  individual  demands  his  attention  to  Dr 
Dixon's  fearless  and  philanthropic  labors. —  Union  Wliig,  Brandon,  Vt. 

It  is  filled  with  admirable  articles,  entirely  original. — Lynn  News,  Mass. 

It  is  full  of  sound  and  valuable  instruction,  on  the  laws  of  health.  Dr.  D.'s  style  is 
admirable — he  cannot  be  misunderstood. — New  Jersey  Mirror,  Mount  Holly. 

Dr.  D.  wields  a  vigorous  pen  ;  he  is  also  perfectly  clear. — Schencatales  Republican. 

The  able  Editor  is  an  earnest  writer,  and  gives  us  a  journal  full  of  life  and  interest. 
There  is  an  air  of  sincerity  and  frcuikness  about  it  that  at  once  wiui  confidonc©.--" 
Chronicle,  Windsor,  Vt. 


Vjpiniojis  ofths  Press, 


The  Editor  delves  away  in  the  Augean  stable  of  medical  abominations  with  a  vigor- 
ous hand  and  a  clear  head.     A  spirited  writer  is  Dr.  Dixon. — North  Star,  Geneva.  iV.  Y 

We  can  justly  commend  it  for  ability  and  research. — Sentinel,  Miffiintown,  Pa. 

There  is  a  common  sense  appearance  about  this  journal  that  is  truly  refreshing. 
The  style  is  easy  and  popular. —  Washington  County  Post,  N.  Y. 

The  Editor  has  taken  a  giant's  task  on  his  shoulders,  but  he  seems  able  to  bear  it.— 
Freeman,  Philadelphia. 

If  Dr.  D.  uses  the  Scalpel  as  lie  does  the  pen,  he  is  a  fearless  operator. —  Weekly 
Times,  Delhi,  Incl. 

Exceedingly  caustic  and  able. — Harrison  Gazette,  Ind. 

The  most  readable  and  instructive  thing  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time. — Experiment, 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

It  contains  full  evidence  of  ability  and  research. — Southern  Sentinel,  Iberville,  La. 

We  care  not  for  the  man,  it  is  his  subject  we  like ;  how  he  does  tear  away  the  scalp 
from  quackery,  and  expose  its  baldness. —  Tribune  and  Clipper,  Portsmouth,  O. 

The  contents  are  from  the  pen  of  its  talented  Editor,  and  are  varied  and  interesting 
Ripley  Bee,  Ohio. 

We  admire  the  manly  independence  of  the  Editor. — Sentinel,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

It  abounds  in  important  information. —  Union  Whig,  Brandon,  Vt. 

A  most  \ve]come  guest  is  this  second  number  of  the  Scalpel.  The  article  on  Con- 
sumption should  be  read  by  every  one. — Stamford  Advocate,  Conn. 

It  contains  many  strokes  of  keen  sarcasm  ;  it  goes  in  for  reform,  and  we  like  it  much. 
God  speed  ye. — Providence  Transcript. 

Dr.  Dixon  writes  with  great  earnestness  and  originality,  and  is  evidently  prompted 
by  the  best  of  motives.  We  like  the  way  in  which  the  Scalpel  cuts,  and  shall  bo  glad 
to  examine  its  edge  as  often  as  it  shall  come  to  our  table. —  WoonsocJcet  Patriot. 

It  will  cut  a  wide  swath  in  the  world. — Chicopee,  Cabotville,  Mass. 

Dr.  Dixon  carries  on  the  war  against  c[uackery  with  great  vi^or,  and  enriches  big 
pages  with  sound  and  intelligible  instruction  on  the  laws  of  health. — Sussex  Register, 
Newton,  N.  J. 

It  will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  journals  in  the  Union. — Greenville,  S.  C. 

It  is  filled  with  able  and  interesting  articles,  and  lays  bare  the  evils  of  quackery  with 
a  master  hand. — Eagle,  Marion,  Ohio. 

The  work  is  filled  with  valuable  information,  and  bears  down  upon  quackery  with 
determined  energy.  It  should  be  possessed  by  every  family  in  the  country. — Hunter- 
don Gazette,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Dixon  dashes  into  the  time-honored  mysteries  of  the  profession,  and  is  not  over 
reverent  toward  the  standard  opinions  of  the  craft. —  Waterbury  American. 

An  able  production  of  the  new  school.  It  will  attract  much  attention. — Fountain  4' 
Journal,  G'ardner,  Me. 

Whoever  opposes  Dr.  Dixon  will  smart  a  little.  His  terseness  and  wit  are  a  guar- 
anty for  that. — Irasburgh,  Orleans  County,  Vt. 

Dr.  Dixon  is  a  man  of  known  ability  and  talent,  and  has  assumed  a  labor  of  vast  im- 
portance. From  the  zeal  and  determination  with  which  he  has  entered  upon  it,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  his  success. — Citizen,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  papers  in  this  periodical  are  distinguished  for  common  sense,  and  an  absence  of 
all  display  of  bombastic  profundity. — Democrat,  Chicago,  III. 

Cut  and  thrust  articles,  and  sound  sense  ;  full  of  useful  information. — Aurora,  New 
Lisbon,  Ohio. 

A  work  of  the  greatest  value. — Carbon  Democrat,  Mauch  Chunck. 

It  spares  not  the  regulars  any  more  than  the  irregulars.  We  are  highly  pleased 
with  it,  and  recommend  it  to  all. — Gazette,  Ware,  Mass. 

Dr.  D.  is  abundantly  qualified  to  fulfill  all  he  promises. — Belknap  Gazette,  Meredith 
Bridge,  N.  H. 

Dr.  D.  wields  a  bold  and  vigorous  pen,  and  applies  the  lash  without  mercy  to  ev3 
daers. — Pawtncket  Gazette. 

The  plan  is  fully  carried  out  in  a  most  able  manner. — Sentinel,  Eastport,  Me. 


DEATH  OF  THE  EEV.  DR.  PARKS, 

OF    TRINITY    CHURCH. 

9 

The  death  of  this  truly  amiable  and  excellent  man,  on  his  return  from 
Europe  in  the  Arctic^  fell  upon  us  with  a  peculiarly  impressive  weight ; 
but  a  few  short  weeks  have  elapsed  since  we  grasped  his  hand  as  he  called 
to  take  leave  of  us,  and  ask  our  council  in  seeking  from  our  brethren 
abroad,  that  health  which  we  could  not  give  him  here ;  and  only  a  few 
months  since  in  the  social  family  circle,  surrounded  by  his  dear  children, 
he  pressed  us  to  enjoy  his  hospitality,  when,  with  Dr.  Dewees  we  sought 
him  in  his  cottage  at  Stapleton,  whither  we  advised  him  to  retire  from  his 
active  duties — and  now  he  is  gone  for  ever.  Dr.  Parks  had  endeared 
himself  to  us  very  much  by  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  manner  and 
the  warmth  of  his  heart,  during  the  period  he  remained  under  our  care 
fqi'  an  affection  demanding  surgical  treatment ;  that  treatment  we  soon 
saw  with  delight  would  be  successful,  and  save  him  the  necessity  of  a  sur- 
gical operation  to  which  it  was  thought  by  one  of  the  consultation  he  would 
have  to  submit ;  but  it  proved  unnecessary,  and  on  the  removal  of  that 
complication,  we  fondly  hoped  that  a  more  serious  and  entirely  separate 
one,  as  we  conceived,  would  yield  to  medical  and  dietetic  treatment.  Ac- 
cordingly we  associated  Dr.  Dewees  with  us,  and  for  several  weeks  the 
most  alarming  symptoms  were  evidently  held  in  check  by  treatment 
adapted  to  serious  organic  affection  of  the  bladder ;  our  diagnosis  being 
simply  ulcerative  erosion  of  some  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  that 
viscus  ;  but  after  a  few  months,  it  became  evident  that  more  serious  inter- 
nal lesions  existed.  The  doctor's  friends  and  his  own  inclinations  led  him 
to  look  for  relief  from  a  voyage  to  London,  and  he  accordingly  sailed  some 
two  months  since.  When  there,  he  followed  the  medical  advice  of  Sir. 
James  Clark  and  Drs.  Golding  Bird  and  Bence  Jones — the  two  latter- 
gentlemen  from  our  own  suggestion,  in  consequence  of  their  attention  to 
diseases  of  the  bladder.  A  letter  from  Sir  James  Clark  to  Dr.  Dewees, 
giving  the  opinions  of  two  of  those  gentlemen,  that  Dr.  Parks  probably 
labored  under  incurable  disease  of  the  kidneys  as  well  as  the  bladder, 
and  their  advice  that  he  should  return  to  his  home,  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Dewees,  whose  absence  unforkinately  prevents  its  publication :  it 
would  doubtless  gratify  his  numerous  friends  and  afford  them  the  same 
satisfaction  we  derived  on  learning  the  attachment  of  those  distinguished 
gentlemen  to  Dr.  Parks  for  that  charming  and  benevolent  manner  that 
won  all  who  were  brought  near  to  him.  We  will  give  the  letter  in  our 
next. 
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